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PREFACE | 


Pran APS chere is no nation on the earth, 

that has in ſo ſhort a period experienced ſuch various and in- 
tereſting ſcenes as the people of the United States. Compoſed 
as they ate of individual adventurers from different nations, orthe 
deſcendants of ſuch, and bringing with them the various habits 
and languages of the nations to which they had, reſpeQively 
belonged, braving the horrors of the wilderneſs, and combating. 
unaided with favage tribes, they aſſociated together in mall 


dependent republics, and always admitted the emigrants from 


other nations to à participation of their privileges, and emi- 
grants of different nations and languages attached themleives 
to the fociety and foil, and ſoon learned to embrace the country 
as if it had been their native land. The colonies adapted their 
Taws to their own fituation and circumſtances, and all of them 
preſerved a love of Hhberty and equality in their ſocial order. 
Though the ſeeds of jealouſy were artfully ſown among them 
by the power on whom they were dependent, yet watchful 
againſt thoſe infidious arts, they urited to vindicate their rights 
againſt the aggreſſions of that very power, whoſe authority 
they were accuſtomed to acknowledge, and by their exertions 
finally triumphed over it, till they aſſumed a rank and ſtation 
among the independent nations of the earth. They nat only 
formed conſtitutions and laws, for the internal police of ers 
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reſpeCtive ſtates, but for the government of the whole, in 3 
national capacity, and changed and reviſed not only their laws, 
but the forms and powers of their government, without an ap- 
peal to arms, and without the effects of thoſe changes opera- 
ting any ſenſible alteration in the circumſtances of the people, 

nd thus exhibited a ſpectacle, new and intereſting in the hiſto- 
ry of human events, 

The citizens, being thus collected from various nations, 
or from ſuch different parts of the fame nation as had little 
correſpondence with eachother, and their character being influ- 
enced by a continual tucceſſion of emigrants, they ſeem to have 
formed a character peculiar to themſelves, and in ſaome reſpects 
diſtinct from that of other nations. Indeed though they emi- 
grated from different nations, they were generally of the ſame 
rank in ſcciety. None of the privileged orders of Europe 
vifited the colonies, except as governors of provinces, when | 
the government of a province became, by the induſtry of the 
planters, an object ſuiſicient for the ſupport of a lord, whoſe 
anceſtors had diflipated the family eſtate, or who enjoyed a 
noble title without a patrimony. Privileged orders never made 
a part of the maſs in the colonial ſettlements, and the ſettlers 
derive their dignity and i importance, through the natural and 
honourable channels of prudence and induſtry, 

Perhaps no part of the American character is more pro- 
minent than that of mildneſs of temper; even their mobs and 
riota ate accompanied with leſs ferocity, and marked with ſewer 
mitances of bloodſhed, than thoſe of ary other nation. Even 
during that period at the commencement of the revolution, 
when the regular governments gave way to what in the lan- 

guage of law was called a government of mobs, or commit- 

* acting according to diſcretion, and under peculiar circum- 
Kances cf writation, occaſioned by the oppoftion of the ad- 
F.ore3its to the old government, yet the public peace was pre- 
frred and property ſecured, and the ſeverities towards the op- 
polers of the revolution were more mild than has bean exhibi- 
tes by any other nation in ſimilar circumſtances. 


(vin) 

During a tedious war, in which the citizens generally were 
at one time or other perſonally engaged, there was an una- 
yoidable relaxation of morals, and of the execution of the 
laws, yet notwithſtanding this circumitance, the weaknels of 
the general government, and the preſſure of an accumulating 
debt, which neceſſarily occafioned oppreſſive taxes on the 
people, and diſcontent among the creditors, I ſay theſe im- 
perious circumſtances were ſo well borne during the continu- 
ance of the confederation, that There was no ſymptom of an 
inſurrection, except in one inſtance in the ſtate of Maſſachu- 
ſetts. Though this inſurrection is acknowledged to have been 
excited by very oppreſſive taxes, and to have been long pro- 
meditated and well digeſted, and oecaſioned conſiderable alarm for 
ſome time, yet it was finally ſettled almoſt without bloodſhed, 
or occaſioning any laſting confuſion. That under jo great a 
change as was made by the revifion of the federal goverament, 
and the new extenſion of its fiſcal powers to internal objects 
of taxation, and the operation of theſe powers on ſubjecta, 
and in modes, againſt which the people in moſt of the ſtates 
had the ſtrongeſt prepoſſeſſions, it being only known to them 
by the odium of its name, and that odium having been ſtrongly 
ſanctioned by the firſt Congreſs, and the law, from not having 
provided for extending the judicial authority of the federal gu- 
vernment, being ill calculated for the convenient protection 
of the fiſcal officers, or citizens aggrieved by their means, I fay 
that, under ſuch circumſtances, violent oppoſition ſhould have 
been given but in one diftant ſurvey, affords a further proof of the 
mildneſs of the American character, and of a prevailing love 
of order and reſpect for the authority of the laws; and if even 
this inſtance was unpremeditated and deſultory, and might 
have been eaſily preventedby a proper and ſcafonable application 
of the means provided by law, and if when all the circum- 
ſtances are taken into view, and proper allowances made fer 
the indiſcretions of thoſe who took a temporary lead in the 
exceſſes, and for the uſual appearances of human nature in 2 
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ſtate of extreme agitation ; 1 ſay, when all theſe cireumſtances 


are conſidered maturely, and proper allowances made, I appre- 


head the inſurrection in the weſtern counties of Pennſylva- 


nia will not form a very ſtrong exception to the mildneſs of 


the American character. 


Having been an early ackor in, and an attentive ob- 
ferver of, the American revolution and its conſequences, 


and having been under early apprehenſions, that the introduc- 
tion of the exciſe ſyſtem without competent arrangements 
for the prompt execution of it would put the American cha- 
racter to a new teit, and theſe apprehenſions being excited by 


the deep rovted prejudices which I knew to have always ex- 


iſted againſt it in the weſtern country, where providence 


had ordered my lot, I was antious to procure a repeal of the Jaw, 
of, that not appearing to be then attainable, to have it ſo mo- 
dihed as to give the leaſt poſſible, caufe of irritation. I was 
attentive, as far as I had an opportunity to impreſs the people 
with whom I correſponded, with a ſenſe of the danger of 
riots, and to advife thoſe intruſted with the execution of the 
ws to puriue ſuch meaſures as might feaſonably diſcourage 


a diſpoſition to violent oppoſition; but my advice to this pur- 
poſe not being taken, I fat down in ſolemn ſilence, to wait the 


event. And unfortenately, that event happened which my 
Sars bad in ſome meaſure anticipated, and which I had forfome 


tim- ſulp:&t:d was defred by ſome, who appear to have 
deen much better acquainted, than I was, with the diſpoſition 
that led to the inſurrection, and were poſſeſſed of the means 
of preventing it, I wag more fortunate, however, in my pri- 


vate corre ſpondents; for, with ore lonely exception, they were 
zl! uniformly friends of order. 

Such an extraordinary event happening ſo near to the place 
of my refidence, and among a people who then formed a 


part of my immediate conſtituents, and ſuddenly ſpreading its 
' influence over a conſiderable extent of country, and involving 
- not ofily the actors, but thoſe ho endeavoured to quench the 


ſpreading dame, and even ſuch as ſtudied to act the part of 
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neutral obſervers, in anxiety and dread, and determining thoſe 
who adminiſtered the government to have recourſe to the phyſi- 
cal power of the nation, ſeemed to me a proper ſub ject for 
hiſtorical inveſtigation. 

[ conceived, that a record of the inſurrection, and of the 
circumſtances which led to it, and the events connected with 
it might be of uſe, ts teach tlie citizens in other places, and 
perhaps in future — the danger of ſmall beginnings in 
making oppoſition to eſtabliſhed laws, and of connecting their 
re ſpect to the government, with the prejudices they may en- 
tertain againſt perſcns in office, or even with their prepoſſeſ- 
ſions againſt particular laws. It may alſo teach the lovers of 
order, the impropriety of affecting a neutrality of conduct, in 
the time of civil convulſion. They will diſcover, that if a 

ſpirit of diſorder is permitted to prevail, no character or in- 
tereſt in ſociety will be ſecured from its effects. And that if 
government is reduced to the neceſſity of extraordinary efforts, 
even tlie innocent may not always be ſecure from hardſhips 1 in 


the reſult. 


A knowledge of theſe events may be of uſe even to thoſe 
who are intruſted with the adminiſtration of the government, 
if ſuch a criſis ſhould ever again happen, or rather for the. 
ſalutary purpoſe of guarding againſt ſuch emergencies. 

If a record of caſes in the practice of medicine is of uſe 
for the prevention or cure of diſeaſes in the animal ſyſtem, 
certainly a knowledge of the difeaſes which ſometimes ſhake 
the political frame may be of future advantage, for preventing 
or correcting ſuch events. This is the more neceſfary in 
ſuch a government as ours, the ſtability and proſperity of 
which depend ſo much on the confidence of the citizens at 
large. 

I had many reaſons for wiſhing this work to have been 
performed by ſome other hand. To write impartially of tranſ- 
actions, wherein ſo many living characters are concerned, is 
not a very deſirable work, and can ſcarcely fail of being cen- 
ſured by ſome. However, —_ conſcious that I am not in- 


EB 


fluenced by hopes or fears, and being at a time, and in a ſitu- 
ation of life, that leaves me little to dread or hope, from the 
frowns or favours of party, or of men in power, I have ſtudied 
impartiality in the characters I have delineated, and the facts 
which I have ſtated ; and I have ſought after truth with the 
utmoſt ſolicitude. Indeed, I have declined introducing ſuch 
perfons by name, eſpecially, where there was any thing diſ- 

agreeable attached to their character, as were not already ren- 
dered very prominent in theſe tranſactions. 

A hiſtory of the weſtern inſurrection is alſo neceſſary, to 
correct wrong information that is gone abroad concerning it. 
Indeed, the citizens of the United States, having no authen- 
tic channels, through which to derive information concerning 
it, can, form their opinion only from deſultory and unconnec- 
ted reports, and if there are any, who through prejudice or 
any other motive, have ſtudiouſly miſrepreſented ſome material 
circumſtances reſpecting it, or injured the characters of any 
of the agents engaged one way or other in it, the neceſſity 
that there ſhould be ſome reſponſible ſtandard for correcting 
ſuch miſtakes, whether they are wilful or inadvertent, 1s the 
greater, 

I was ſoon convinced of the neceſſity of ſuch a work, and 
early turned my attention towards making preparations for it, 
but delayed the execution in hopes, that ſome other perſon 
would undertake it; but finding that no perſon engaged init, on 
a plan ſuſſicienily extenſive, I reſumed the taſk, but ſuppreſ- 
ſed a number of incidents, which, though they were intereſting 
iu themſclyes, were not eſſential to the underſtanding of the 
general ſubject, the retaining of which would have ſwelled. 
the work too much. Many more of theſe than I intended to in- 
ſert are to be found related in a very entertaining manner, in a 
work written by Mr. Brackenridge, which being, however, 
chiefly confined to what fell under his own obſervation, is not 
fulficiently extenſive in its plan to ſuperſede the neceſſity of 
this work, In ſome few inſtances, the ſacts are differently 


( x ) 
ſtated, In ſeveral inſtances, I have myſelf had occaſion to 
corre the information on which I firſt depended. 

No part af f theſe tranſactions have been more miſrepreſen- 
ted, than the conferences of the commiſſioners from the ſe- 
cond Parkiſon ferry meeting, with the Preſident of the United 
States, at Carliſle, and this ſeems to have been done with a 
criminal deſign. Aware, that ſome miſrepreſentations might be 
made (though not of the extent to which they have been care 
ried), Mr, Redick and myſelf were attentive in keeping the dii- 
courſes in memory, and had frequently, both ſeparately, and 
together, repeated the ſubſtance of them, but particularly, 
thoſe delivered at the meeting convened at Parkiſon's ferry to 
receive the report of our miſſion. I wrote out the ſubſtance of 
the diſcourſes delivered in the various conferences with the Pre- 
ſidlent, and ſent them to Mr. Redick for his correction, before 1 
inſerted them in this work. Though the Preſideut expreſſed him- 
ſelf more largely than is here inſerted, yet we only ſtudied to pre- 
ſerve the ſcope and as nearly in his own language as we could. 

However neceſſary 1t was for my own vindication, to in- 
troduce my own name and character ſo much in the latter part 
of this work, I would not have troubled the reader with it, 
it my conduct, and the conduct of fome of my friends, had 
not been evidently miſrepreſented, with a view to caſt an 
odium on Republican principles, 
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It the numerous difficulties encountered 
and hardſhips ſuſtained, by the people inhabiting the 
weſtern counties of Pennſylvania, were to be minute- 
ly related, and their behaviour under them fairly ſta- 
ted, their conduct generally would be entitled to a 
much greater proportion of approbation than blame, 
and their ſufferings would have a powerful claim on the 
ſympathy of their fellow citizens. But it is not my 
intention to give a hiſtory of the peculiar circumſtan- 
ces, with which the firſt ſettlement and progreſs of 
that country was accompanied. A very fuperficial 
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ſketch of it, however, will be neceſſary to the right un- 
derſtanding of the circumſtances which influenced thoſe 
diſorders, which in the year 1794 roſe to ſuch a height 
as to be denominated an Inſurrection. 

As ſoon as General Boquet had eſtabliſhed peace 
with the Indians north-weſt of the Ohio, in the year 
1766, a number of people commenced a ſettlement 
on the lands adjacent to Redſtone creek, which emp- 
ties into the Monongahela river, about forty miles a- 
bove its junction with the Allegany at Pittſburgh. 

The boundary line not being then run between 
Pennſylvania and Virginia, and the land not having 


been purchaſed from the Indians, no legal title could 


be obtained for land, but it was well known that both 
provinces had always admitted the right of pre-emption 
to thoſe who had ſettled and improved on the land, 
previous to warrants having iſſued for it to any other 
perſons. 

The proprietary of Pennſylvania having, in the 
year 1768, purchaſed the country from the Indians 
as far weſt as the Allegany and Ohio rivers, opened an 
office for the ſale of thoſe lands on the 3d of April 1769. 
When the ofhce was opened he made proclamation, 
and inſtructed his ſurveyors to reſpect the lands of ac- 
tual ſettlers who had improved to the value of five 
pounds, and not to ſurvey them on warrants (or loca- 


tions) of a date poſterior to the ſettlements, except to 


thoſe by whom the ſettlements were made. 

Favoured by this indulgence, which however was 
uſual in both provinces, few of thoſe who lived 
adjacent to the Monongahela, and had already oc- 
cupied the lands, applied to the office for locations or 
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warrants. They were not certain to which province 
the ſoil belonged, and probably had a ſecret wiſh that 
it ſhould belong to Virginia; becauſe in that caſe it 
would coſt them but about one fourteenth part of the 
price for which land was fold in Pennſylvania, and 
men eaſily believe according to their wiſhes. 

In or about the year 1774, governor Lord Dun- 
more opened ſeveral offices for the ſale of land with- 
in the bounds of what are now called the four weſtern 
counties of Pennſylvania. The warrants were grant- 
ed on paying two ſhillings and fix-petice fees: The 
purchaſe money was trifling, being only ten ſhillings 
per hundred acres, and even that was not demanded. 
This was an effectual inducement to apply to Dun- 
more's agents in preference to the Pennſylvania land- 
office ; the land being the property of the king was at 
the diſpoſal of the governor, who alſo procured a 
court of Virginia to be extended to the Ohio, and in 
a ſhort time two county courts. were held ſouth of the 
Monongahela, and one north of it at Redſtone old fort, 
all of them within the territory. ſince aſcertained to 
belong to Pennſylvania, Lord Dunmore alſo com- 
menced an unprovoked war againſt the Indians then 
at peace, and led out an expedition againſt their towns, 
in defence of which a ſevere battle was fought at the 
mouth of the great Kenhawa ; in which, though the In- 
dians were defeated, the white people loſt a number 
of men. 

From the firſt ſettlement of this territory the inha- 
bitants had ſuffered by occaſional predatory excurſions 
of the Indians, but there had been no general war 
with them. It was well underſtood that the deſign of 
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the Britiſh governor was to embroil the colonies with 
each other, and to produce a general Indian war, in 
order to turn their attention from the rapid progreſs 
of Britiſh encroachments, or weaken their confidence 


in each other, and oblige them to exhauſt their 


ſtrength in an Indian war. Though he failed in the 
firſt, he was too ſucceſsful in the laſt ; for his wanton 
attack on the Indians laid the foundation for that ſavage 
enmity which they diſplayed in their ceaſeleſs depre- 
dations committed on the weſtern frontiers during the 
whole courſe of the revolutionary war, and which 
probably is not yet extinguiſhed. 

The governor of Pennſylvania having opened the 
land-office in April 1769, ſeveral thouſands of loca- 
tions were applied for on the firſt day. The greateſt 
number of theſe was taken for land laying north of the 
Monongahela, in what yet continues to be Weſtmore- 
land county, to the greater part of which the claim of 
Virginia was never ſuppoſed to exterd, and great 
numbers made actual ſettlements in that country with- 
out any office rights. This ſettlement was very ra- 
pidly extended under Pennſylvania, as far north 
as Crooked creek, above forty miles north of the 
Monongahela, and the firſt ſettlers were generally a 
more ſober, orderly people, than commonly happens 
in the firſt ſettlement of new countries. A great pro- 
portion of them were farmer's ſons, or farmers them- 


ſelves, with riſing families, who emigrated from the , 


old counties, and who were generally acquainted with 
each other. 

Ihe legiſlature erected all the country weſt of the 
Laurel-hill into a county by the name of Weſtmare- 


the 
re- 
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land, but did not fix a permanent feat of juſtice, 
on account of the unſettled ſtate of the country. 
The courts were proviſionally held at Hanna's-town, 
about three miles north of Greenſburgh, the preſent 
county town. This county was erected ſome years 
previous to the extenſion of the Virginia courts into 
that country. 

After the Virginia courts were erected a ſtrange 
ſtate of ſociety was produced, in that part of Weſt- 
moreland county which now forms the counties of 
Waſhington and Fayette, and that part of Allegany 
which lies ſouth of the Monongahela. Juſtices of the 
peace, who were then judges of the court in both 
Rates, held commiſſions under, and executed the laws 
of, their reſpective ſtates, in ſuch a manner as that ma- 
giſtrates, militia officers, &c. exerciſed their authori- 
ty over the people in the ſame ſettlement, according 
as they made their election of ſubmitting to the one 
or the other. Many ſubmitted alternately to the one 
or the other, as it comported with their intereſt or their 
caprice, and it is reaſonable to believe that by many 
neither was well ſubmitted to. This relaxed ſtate of 
ſociety encouraged a greater number of ungovernable 
people to ſettle among them than otherwiſe would 
have done. | 

When the boundary line was amicably ſettled to- 
wards the end of the Britiſh war, a number of thoſe 
who had imbibed the greateſt prejudice agaiuſt the 
laws of Pennſylvania, together with thoſe who were 
offended at the high price, which thoſe who had al- 
ways adhered to Pennſylvania were obliged to pay for 
their land, projected a plan for erecting a new ſtate. 
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By the terms of ſettling the boundary every perſon 


was to hold his land on the terms under which he had 


firſt ſettled. The new ſlate ſcheme being made trea- 
ſonable by a law of Pennſylvania, was no further at- 
tempted, but many of thoſe who had ſtrong prejudi- 
ces againſt the government of Pennſylvania, ſold their 
plantations, and gave place to others. | 

During the whole time of the war with Britain, 
and for ſome time after it ceaſed, the country was cru- 
elly waſted by perpetual ſavage depredations. The fron- 
tier was equally expoſed on all ſides, round the whole 


extent of the country, except perhaps a few miles on 


the eaſt, near Youghiogany river. The whole of what 
is now Weſtmoreland and Allegany counties, except a 
very few townſhips, was either actually laid waſte, or the 
inhabitants obliged to ſhelter themſelves in forts. 'The 
then county town of Weſtmorelana was attacked in 
the time of court, and though the records were pre- 
ſerved, yet the town, with moſt of the property it 
contained, was burnt; a number were alſo killed and 
taken priſoners. The Indians were ſo numerous as 
to afford juſt ground to apprehend that they would 
deſtroy the other ſtations, where people were collected, 
and a detached party did kill ſeveral at the next ſta- 
tion; however the firing, which was continued in 
platoons againſt the fort all that day, was ſo loud as to 
be heard diſtinctly at eight or nine miles diſtance: 
This, with. the alarm given by thoſe who eſcaped from 
the court, put the people in the interior part of the 
country on their guard. At this time it was uſual 
with: the Indians to attack thoſe ſettlements in great 
force, accompanied by the militia of Canada. 
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But though the northern frontier of this country 
was thus perpetually harraſſed, thoſe in the more 
ſouthwardly fettlements were by no means exempted 
from their ſhare of the general diſtreſs. Scarcely a 
neighbourhood in that whole extent of country, where 
ſavage cruelty could not be diſtinctly traced by the 
deſtruction of property and the blood of the inhabi- 
tants. The competition between the two rival go- 
vernments, by preventing their union and ſyſtem, 
greatly weakened their exertions in the common de- 
fence, and it was near the cloſe of the war, before 
any accommodation was likely to take place by ar- 
rangements being made for an amicable adjuſtment 
of the boundary line. 

Though this ſlate of ſociety was extremely diſa- 
greeable, and naturally invited to the diſplay of an 
ungovernable diſpoſition, and in fat prevented pro- 
per meaſures for promoting the education of youth, 
and while it continued diſcouraged miniſters of the 
goſpel from ſettling in the country, yet it muſt be 
acknowledged, that notwithſtanding the party animoſi- 
ty, the controverſy was conducted with a milder ſpirit 
than has been uſually diſcovered in ſimilar ſituations. 
Though there were ſome inſtances of oppoſition to 
the execution of the laws of the interſering ſtates, yet 
there were no outrageous riots, no lives loſt, no de- 
ſtruction of property. One perſon indeed loſt his life 
at Pittſburgh in a party quarrel, but it was a private 
quarrel, not a riot. On the whole, crimes do not 
appearto have been more frequent therethan in places 
where ſuch circumilances did not exiſt. I went to 
reſide in the weſtern country about the time this con- 
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Is troverſy was near the concluſion, and obſerved a 


good deal of heat and animoſity, but no violence, nor 
traces of it. 

How different was this from other conteſts of the 
jſt ſame nature. 'The bloodſhed and violence committed 
nt in the controverſy about the boundary line between 


| Pennſylvania and Maryland, are ſtill remembered by 
"ny the name of the Conejaghally war; ſome of the he- 
| roes, who gained their military fame by their exer- 
1 tions in that war, have not been many years de- 
9 0 | ceaſed. 
1 The conteſt between Pennſylvania and the Con- 
ill necticut claimants has occaſioned bloodſhed and nu- 
Y f merous acts of outrageous violence, both before and 
if . ſince the revolution. And notwithſtanding the de- 
cree of a court of Congreſs, determining the right 
| of territory to be in Pennſylvania, yet that ſtate has, 
1 ſince the decree of ſettlement, been obliged to ſend 
ty different military expeditions into that country. Though 
1 conſiderable ſeverity has marked the progreſs of ſome 
| of theſe expeditions, yet they have not proved ade- 
14 quate to the object. Recourſe has been had to quiet- 
| ing laws ; but theſe, though made on the moſt gene- 
rous principles, bave been defeated by the claimants 
in whoſe favour they were made, and the commiſſion- 
ers of peace obliged to ſave their lives by flight, or 
be taken priſoners. Even Mr. Pickering, the then 
prothonotary of Luzerne county, but now the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, when deciding on a beneficent law, which 
he had done much to procure in their favour, was vi- 
olently ſeized and detained many days a priſoner in 
the woods, from whence he with difficulty eſcaped. 


1 
1 
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or has this controverſy yet ſubſided. A Pennſyl- 
anian dare not even now ſettle on his own land. One 


3 vho lately attempted it was ſhot in his lodging, 
nd though, in the opinion of the court, the murder 


vas fully proved, a verdict could not be obtained a- 
gainſt the criminal. A combination has long exiſted, 
and ſtill does exiſt, in that country, in declared op- 


poſition to the laws, and too ſtrong for the ordinary 


powers of the civil magiſtrate. 

How different this from the conduct of the people 
n the weſtern counties. There, there was no neceſ- 
ity to call to their aid the authority of Congreſs, 
o armies had to be marched againſt them, nor any 
nconſtitutional laws paſſed impairing the rights of 
ontract in their favour.” They ſubmitted to the deciſions 
of the ordinary courts of the reſpective ſtates, if not 
holly without murmuring, yet without flagrant op- 
poſition or perſonal violence. 
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c H A P. II. 


Of the State Exciſe Lato. 


UN DER the colonial government of 
Pennſylvania, in the year 1756, an exciſe had been 
levied on imported fpirits. The legiſlatures of the 
Colonies, having no power to levy impoſts at the ports, 
took that method of diſcouraging the conſumption 
of foreign {ſpirits and raiſing a revenue from it. The 
law was enacteſt for a limited time, and the revenue 
ariſing from it appropriated to the redemption of 
certain bills of credit. In March 1772, the former exciſe 
law was revived, and the tax was extended not only to 
wine, rum, and brandy, but to ſpirits diſtilled from 
the natural products of the province, excepting what 
was for the private uſe of the owner. 

I never have underſtood that the law as far as it 
reſpeted domeſtic produce was executed. I knew 
nothing of it at the time, and though I was acquaint- 
ed with many diſtillers, I never heard of an exciſe- 
man viſiting them. I have made enquiry, ſince that 
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time, of many who were born and reſided in different 
counties of the province, ſome of whom had ſtills, 
and cannot diſcover that they knew any thing about 
the execution of that part of the law. Probably all 
that was diſtilled from domeſtic produce was conlidered 
as for the uſe of the owner, and this was indeed, in 
a great meaſure, the caſe, for the citizens took their 
rye and malt to the ſtill, nearly on the ſame princi- 
ples as they took their griſt to the mill, and paid for 
the diſtillation either in kind or an equivalent in mo- 
ney. At this time rum diſtilled from molaſſes became 
an article of great conſumption; it was purchaſed at 
from two ſhillings to two and ſixpence per gallon by 
the barrel; and as it coſt the farmers nothing to bring 
it home in the waggons with which they hawled out 
their flour, they found it to be more profitable than 
their own whiſkey. 

In the time of the revolutionary war, when nei- 
ther foreign rum nor molaſſes could be imported, the 
demand for domeſtic diſtilled ſpirits for the army and 
for general conſumption became exceeding great, and 
the manufacturing of it became ſo profitable, that not 
only the rye but a great quantity of wheat was con- 
ſumed by diſtillation. In many parts of the coun- 
try you could ſcarcely get out of fight of the ſmoke of 
a ſtill-houſe. The citizens became alarmed, leſt the 
army ſhould ſuffer for want of bread for the troops, 
and forage for the horſes. The clergy from the pul- 
pits, and in ſome inſtances by judicial warnings of 
preſbyteries, inveighed againſt this alarming deſtrue- 
tion of bread from the army and the poor, and againſt 
the ſtill-houſes, as the general nurſeries of intoxication 
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and licentiouſneſs. There was no law then in force 
to prevent diſtillers from ſelling in ſmall quantities, 
conſequently thoſe who loved to get drunk at a ſmall 
expence, reſorted to the ſtills. The manners of our 
youth were much endangered by the number of the 
ſtills, and by affociating with ſuch as uſually reſorted 
to theſe recepticles of vice. The army ſoon felt the 
effects of this waſte of grain to an alarming de- 
gree. | | 

In March 1779, the aſſembly enacted a law to pre- 
vent the diſtillation of all kinds of grain or meal, but 
in October following it was repealed ſo far as to per- 
mit the diſtillation of rye and barley. The vaſt num- 
ber of hands employed in the militia and ſtanding ar- 
my had leſſened the number of labouring hands; the 
low price of grain at the beginning of the war had 
diſcouraged the farmers, and many through the ſtate, 
who were diſaffected to the revolution, or principled 
againſt war, had raiſed leſs grain than uſual, with a 
deſign to prevent the army from being ſupplied. 
Theſe circumſtances, added to the conſumption by 
diſtillation, gave ſuch a ſerious alarm as rendered it 
neceſſary not only to diſcourage the diſtilling of grain, 
but to lay an embargo on the exportation of grain and 
flour in the port of Philadelphia. Diſtillation, by 
the abuſes attending it, and exorbitant profits made by 
it, was become unpopular, and the neceſſity of a re- 
venue was become extremely urgent to preſerve the 


exiſtence of the government itſelf. 
This was undoubtedly a ſituation that juſtified on 


every principle the levying an exciſe, and this con- 
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viction was ſo general among the people, that a conſi- 
derable revenue was raiſed from it during the continu- 
ance of the war. 

In the year 1780, Congreſs reſolved that an al- 
lowance ſhould be made to the army for the deprecia- 
tion of its pay, and required the ſtates reſpectively to 
liquidate and provide for the diſcharge of it. The 
State of Pennſylvania iſſued certificates for the liqui- 
dated depreciation, and made it optional for the hold- 
ers to receive paper bills emitted on the credit of the 
State to the diſcharge of the one third of the amount; 
theſe bills being then much depreciated, though after- 
wards redeemed at par, many of the certificate holders 
declined to accept of them. A large tract of land Weſt 
of the Allegany-river, and ſome confiſcated property, 
were appropriated for the final diſcharge of that debt; 
but the confiſcated property was but of ſmall value, 
and the mortgaged property could not then be render- 
ed productive. When it was brought into the market 
ſeveral years after peace was reſtored, and fold by 
auction, only a ſmall portion of it could be ſold at 
any price, and what did ſell went at a very low rate. 
The rage for land ſpeculation had not then com- 
menced. 

The legiſlature always treated the depreciation 
as a favoured claim, and the funds appropriated 
for the diſcharge of it not being productive, on 
the application of the officers of the Pennſylvania 
line a law was paſſed, by which the revenue ariſing 
from the exciſe was appropriated to the payment of 
the intereſt and the final diſcharge of that debt, 
though every other ſource of revenue was then 
brought into operation, even to an oppreſſive extent, 
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yet the proceeds were appropriated to fatisfy the. 
requiſitions of Congreſs, and to other indiſpenſible 
purpoſes; conſequently no proviſion was made for 
the debt due for militia ſervices, ſupplies, &c. till the 
year 1785, when revenues were appropriated for pay- 
ing the intereſt of both the debt of the State, and of 
the United States, in the hands of citizens who were 


- original holders. A ſum was alſo given in aid of the ex- 


ciſe, to diſcharge the arrears of intereſt due on the 
depreciation debt. | 

If the exciſe tax could have been collected, it would, 
in a ſhort time, not only have paid the intereſt, but 
diſcharged the principal of the depreciation debt. In 
1786, Mr. Robert Morris made a propoſal to the com- 
mittee of ways and means to take it on farm, and pay 
into the ſlate treaſury ſeventy thouſand pounds per 
annum ; but farming of revenues having been prac- 
tiſed only under deſpotic governments, and perhaps 
only practicable there, the propoſai was rejected, but 
no doubt was entertained but that a neat ſum to that 
amount might have been produced by it, if it could 
have been collected ; but when it was beſt collected it 
produced only fifteen thouſand pounds, and that only 
for two or three years; and this was chiefly raiſed from 
imported ſpirits and wines; but the neighbour- 
ing ſtates not having exciſe laws, even the exciſe 
tax on foreign liquors was much evaded. 

For ſome time after the ſettlement of the weſtern 
Counties commenced, diſtillation was not introduced, 
but the ſpirits conſumed there were brought from the 
eaſt ſide of the mountains, and during the war little 
progreſs could be made in promoting the manufac- 
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ture of Spirits; conſequently little attention was paid 
to the collection of exciſe in that country, though I 
find that the prothonotary of Weſtmoreland collected 
ſome in that County under his authority of collecting 
the tax on tavern licences. It might have been longer 
neglected, if the exciſe offices for thoſe counties had 
not been urgently ſolicited by one Graham, who for- 
merly kept the black-horſe tavern in Market-ſtreet, 
and who obtained a commiſſion for collecting the exciſe 
tax in all the weſtern counties. A perſon of a more fair 
character and greater diſcretion would have been ne- 
cellary for the ſucceſsful diſcharge of that truſt, but 
ſuch did not apply. 

Before this time, it wasgenerally known that very 
little of the exciſe tax on domeſtic diſtilled ſpirits was 
then collected in the old ſettled counties; in moſt of 
them none at all. Mr. Bartholomew, the exciſe of- 
ficer of Philadelphia, informed methat he haddeclined 
demanding it from the diſtillers of grain or fruit. 
The members of aſſembly from Cheſter county, 
ſome of whom were diſtillers, ſaid that none was col- 
lected there. This was generally known to have been 
the caſe throughout the ſtate at large, but more eſpeci- 
ally in thoſe counties bordering on other ſtates. 

None of the neighbouring ſtates having exciſe laws, 
rendered it the more impracticable and odious in Penn- 
ſylvania. The State of New Jerſey, preſſed with thedebts 
contracted in the courſe of the war, and having neither 
commercial revenue, nor any landsto diſpoſe of, conſe- 
quently having no reſources from impoſts or land offices, 
as the neighbouring ſtates of New-York and Pennſyl- 
vania had, attempted about this time to aid her revenue 
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by an exciſe, but never could bring it into operation: 
It was wholly defeated in the firſt attempt by a power- 
ful combination of the citizens of that ſtate. 

Theſe circumſtances were well known in the weſ⸗ 
tern counties, and occaſioned them to be more reluc- 
tant in the payment of that tax. Thoſe who had been 
prejudiced againſt the laws of Pennſylvania, and ne- 
ver experienced an exciſe tax, diſcovered a ſerious re- 
pugnance to the execution of it. However the diſtil- 
lers in Weſtmoreland pretty generally ſettled with the 
collector of exciſe, and paid him conſiderable ſums of 
money. He often converſed with me on the ſubject, 
and acknowledged that he ſucceeded equal to his ex- 
pectations. 

The people however complained that the collector 
ated contrary to law in ſeveral inſtances, and he ac- 
knowledged he did to Col. Cook the Judge of the court, 
and told him that the magiſtrates ought to protect him 
in doing ſo in ſome inſtances, as it contributed to the 
public ſervices. He was informed that if he did not 
conſider himſelf to be bound by the laws in the diſcharge 
of his duty, he muſt not be ſurpriſed if the people 
did not regulate their conduct towards him agreeably 
to the laws. 

However he met with no interruption, till ſome 
time after at the court of Weſtmoreland, when in the 
evening a man in diſguiſe, ſupported by ſeveral others, 
called him to the door of his chamber, and attempted 
to pull him out, telling him that he was Belzebub, and 
would deliver him to a number of other devils who 
waited for him without. But the collector being arm- 
ed with piſtols ſtood on his defence, and with the aſſiſt- 
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ance of ſome in the room kept them out, nor would 
he ſuffer thoſe in the room to go out during the 
night. 

The collector commenced a proſecution againſt 
the perſon, who, he ſuppoſed, perſonated Belzebub, 
and ſome others, but ſatisfactory proof being given to 
the court, that the collector had miſtaken the perſon, 
he was of courſe acquitted, and the collector's charac- 
ter was fo freely treated by ſome of the gentlemen of 
the bar, that he left the court as ſoon as he perceiv- 
ed his miſtake was diſcovered. An imputation of a 
miſtake of that kind had been alleged againſt him for- 
merly. To do him juſtice however, I ſuſpect tit 
he rather miſtook the time than the perſon. Greater 
miſtakes of the ſame nature have ſince been made by 
others. 

Some time after this, however, he met with worſe 
treatment in Waſhington county. He was there at- 
| tacked by a mob, who, after ſhaving him, cutting off 
his hair, and dreſſing his horſe's mane and tail in ſuch 
2 manner as to disfigure him, brought him into Weſt- 
moreland county and let him go. No doubt other at- 
tempts were made to intimidate and diſcourage him, 
but I have neither heard from himſelf nor any other 
perſon, of any ſubſequent outrages committed againſt 
him. T have never underſtood how much money he 
received. I believe in ſome inſtances he compound- 
ed for what he could get without trouble, and as there 
was no check on him, he probably detained the largeſt 
ſhare of the money in his own hands. When the ſu- 
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preme judges came to hold a court of Oyer and Ter- 
miner in Waſhington, he commenced a proſecution 
againſt twelve perſons, who were convicted and fined, 
and compelled to pay high damages to the colleQor, 
which I am informed he received, and then reſigned 
his commiſſion. | 

Aſterwards, a man of the name of Craig accepted 
of the office of exciſe for the weſtern counties. His 
ſon, who acted as his deputy, I was acquainted with; 
he behaved himſelf well, and appeared to be ſucceſs- 
ful; but his father getting into ſome quarrels, near 
the place of his reſidence, complaints went againſt 
him, and he was removea. - 

The repreſentatives from theſe counties were much 
importuned to have the law repealed, but this could 
not be done until ſome other fund could be procured 
to appropriate as a ſubſtitute, and all the other funds 
were at this time overburthened. They were morti- 
fied however to ſee the authority of the ſtate degraded 
by the non-execution of the exciſe law. To remedy 
this evil ſeveral unſucceſsful endeavours were made to 
reviſe the law, and to procure more reſpectable offi- 
cers. 

John Baird, Eſq. then a member of the ſupreme 
executive council of the ſlate, and myſelf, applied 
to a reſpectable perſon, well known in that country, 
and obtained his conſent to ſerve, but when the com- 
miſſion arrived he declined accepting it. Before the 
law was repealed, another perſon, well qualified for 
the appointment, accepted of it, and kept his office 
for ſome time in Pittſburgh, but ſoon reſigned it. 
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There were no riots but thoſe I have mentioned a- 
gainſt Graham ; but as all thoſe who held the office 
received ſome money, for which it was believed they 
never accounted, (probably they did not receive 
more than was a competent compenſation), thoſe that 
paid at firſt, ſeeing others eſcape with impunity, re- 
fuſed to comply. They all knew, that in the old 
counties it was generally paid only on foreign li- 
quors. 

Some may wiſh to know how the people in ſo re- 
mote a country knew ſo well what was done in the 
eaſtern counties. It is neceſſary they ſhould be 
informed, that a great proportion of the weſtern far- 
mers uſually go over the mountains, every year after 
ſeeding time, to bring up their ſalt, when they ge- 
nerally viſit their friends, where they formerly reſid- 
ed, and are informed of the news of the country. 
All the falt, and many other articles conſumed in 
the weſtern counties, are purchaſed from the ſtore- 
keepers on the eaſt ſide of the mountains, and carried 
to the weſtern counties on horſe-back, in cags, or 
bags. In this way they have to carry it from above one 
to two hundred miles. | | 

It was long expected, that the thirteen ſtates 
would agree to veſt Congreſs with the power of levy- 
ing an impoſt on goods imported. Under this im- 
preſſion the funding law of the ſtate was enacted in 
1785. The depreciation debt had been funded be- 
fore, and one year's intereſt had been paid on a great 
part of the domeſtic debt. This had been done with 
a view to equalize the diſtreſſes of the citizens, and 
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give a check to the prevailing ſpeculations on certifi- 
cates, and raiſe the price in the market of thoſe which 
had not been alienated, till Congreſs could provide 
otherwiſe for them, which was then daily expected 
to be put in their power by the thirteenth ſtate agree- 
ing to the five per cent. impoſt. 
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Wurd the federal government was 
organiſed, and before proviſion had been made for 
the public debt, the aſſembly of Pennſylvania repeal- 
ed the law for levying a direct tax, and left the exciſe 
unrepealed. 'This meaſure was much influenced by 
one of the members of Congreſs, who reſided in the 
city, and had newly returned from congreſs at New- 
York ; the ſame who always introduced the meaſures, 
originated by the ſecretary of the treaſury, in the form 
of reſolves, in the Houſe of Repreſentatives; but it 
was oppoſed by a numerous minority, of which the 
weſtern members compoſed a part. 'They wiſhed 
to continue the direct tax a year longer, that the earlieſt 
opportunity might be taken of repealing the exciſe 
law. So much embarraſſed were the revenues of the 
ſtate by the premature repeal of the direct tax, that in, 
the next ſeſſion the legiſlature had to borrow fixty 
thouſand pounds from the Bank of North America an 
mortgage, and to negociate with the late proprietaries, 
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to get them to receive certificates inſtead of caſh, for a 
debt due them by the commonwealth. How far diſ- 
appointing the public creditors of the ſlate, by pre- 
maturely embarraſſing its revenues, and continuing 
the ſtate exciſe when the direct tax was repealed, was 
intended to promote the plan for aſſuming the ſtate 
debt, and levying a general exciſe, which tranſpired 
ſoon after, the reader who has been attentive to thoſe 
meaſures in their progreſs will be able to judge for 


himſelf. | 
It is well known, that the plan reported by the 


ſecretary of the treaſury to the ſecond ſeſſion of the firſt 


Congreſs was rejected at that time, and again brought 
forward in the laſt ſeſſion of that Congreſs, and enacted 
into a law, Congreſs then fitting in Philadelphia. 

The legiſlature of the ſtate being then alſo in ſeſ- 
ſion, the members of the houſe of repreſentatives be- 
came exceedingly alarmed at the introduction of an 
exciſe, and adopted reſolutions expreſſive of their ſenſe 
of the exciſe bill then before Congreſs. The reſolves 
were deſigned to have been ſent to the Senate of the 
United States, not as inſtructions by which they were 
to be bound, but as a declaration of the ſenſe and wiſh- 
es of the ſtate of Pennſylvania reſpecting an exciſe 
ſyſtem. 

The ſubſtance of theſe reſolutions were: Firſt, A 
declaration of a right in the tate legiſlature to give an 
opinion on every thing of a public nature which has 
a tendency to deſtroy the rights of the people : Se- 
cond, That the proceedings of Congreſs, tending to 
the collection of a revenue by means of an exciſe, 
ought to attract the attention of the houſe : Third, That 
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no public emergency then exiſted to warrant the a- 
doption of any ſpecies of taxation, that would violate 
the rights which were the baſis of the government, and 
thereby exhibit the ſingular ſpectacle, of a nation op- 
poſing the oppreſſion of others, to enſlave itſelf. 

In the diſcuſhon of theſe reſolutions there were 
none who argued in favour of the exciſe. The objec- 
tions were confined to the right of the houſe to inter- 
gere in federal meaſures. I was a member at the time, 
and voted in favour of the reſolutions ; but had at firſt 
{ome difficulty with reſpect to the right of interfer- 
ence, Since that time we find, however, that other 
ſlate legiſlatures have frequently interfered, by giving 
their opinion on important federal meaſures, without 
being cenſured for it. The Yeas and Nays were ta- 
ken on the reſolutions, and the reaſons given at large 
on the journals. By the journals of that ſeſſion of the 
houſe of repreſentatives of the General Aſſembly, it 
appears, that there were forty votes in favour of the re- 
ſolutions, and ſixteen againſt them. Some, at leaſt, of 
the minority were as much oppoſed to the exciſe as 
thoſe who voted in the majority, but thought the in- 
terference improper. 'The name of John Nevil, now 
inſpector of the weſtern ſurvey, ſtands with the majori- 
ty. Confidering the difficulty of the queſtion of in- 
terference, this was a very unanimous declaration of the 
repreſentatives of Pennſyivania, and could not be 
aſcribed to the influence of a faction. The truth is, 
the reſolutions were moved and ſeconded, and zeal- 
ouſly ſupported by Col. Gurney and Mr. Richard 
Wells, of the city of Philadelphia, well known to be 
reſpectable citizens and zealous federaliſts. They 
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were alſo ſupported by conſultations with other inhabi- 
tants of the city, at the Coffee-houſe, where the prin- 
ciples of exciſes were diſcuſſed freely, and at theſe con- 
ſultations, and in the debates in the Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives, the teſtimony given by the old Congreſs 
againſt exciſes was much relied on. The weſtern 
members did not aſſiſt at the conſultations at the 
Coffee- houſe. 

A great proportion of the people of Pennſylvania 
had expreſſed their . ſenſe of the exciſe law, by the 
alarm they diſcovered on receiving information of the 
ſecretary's report in favour of an exciſe ſyſtem, and 
the joy they expreſſed at hearing that it was rejected. 
This circumſtance gave the members of aſſembly a good 
opportunity to know the ſentiments of the people on 


the ſubject, and this diſpoſition was not confined to 


any particular place. Only one member from the 
city of Philadelphia, and two from the county, voted 
againſt the reſolutions, and but one member from the 
weſtern counties voted in their favour. 

The firſt ill treatment given to an exciſeman un- 
der the federal law was in Cheſter county, but the ri- 
oters were convicted, and puniſhed ſeverely by the 
{tate courts. On that occaſion, the foreman of the jury 
told the Attorney-general, that he was as much, or 
more, oppoſed to the exciſe law, than the rioters, but 
would not ſuffer violations of the laws to go unpuniſh- 
ed. I expect ſenſible jurors every where would act 
from the ſame laudable principle. There were ſeveral 
other attacks made on exciſe officers in other parts on 
the eaſt fide of the mountains, which it is not neceſ- 
{ary to be particular in ſtating. 
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The people in the weſtern counties anticipated 


their experiencing peculiar hardſhips from the exciſe. 


Without money, or the means of procuring it, and 
conſuming their whiſkey only in their families or uſing 
it as an article of barter, which, though it in ſome 
reſpects anſwered the place of money, yet would not 
be received in pay for the exciſe tax, they thouglu it 
hard to pay as much tax on what ſold with them but at 
from two ſhillings, to two ſhillings and fix pence, as 
they did where it brought double that price. Theſe, 
and ſuch like arguments, were not new. I found 
them in uſe againſt the ſtate exciſe when I went to reſide 
in that country. They aroſe from their ſituation, and 
the ſimpleſt perſon feeling their force, knew how 
to uſe them. 

Some talked of laying aſide their till ee 
till they would have time to obſerve the effects of the 
law on other places, and have time to reflect on the 
ſubject; and this method was adviſed, in preference to 
a more violent mode of oppoſition, by ſome who were 
apprehenſive of outrages being committed. But though 
ſeveral peaceable men laid aſide their ſtills or ſold them, 
yet there never was any aſſociation or reſolutions among 
the inhabitants to that purpoſe. The contrary has 
been aſſerted by pretty high authority. 

In the month of June 1791, the firſt year on which 
the ills were to have been entered there were no of- 
fices of inſpection opened in the weſtern counties : 
And though the people were in great conſternation, 
no public or general cot ſultation was held on the ſub. 
ject, till the latter end of July following, when a meet- 
ing was advertiſed to be held at Red-ſtone old fort. 

E 
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Individuals attended from different places, but not by 
delegation, and, being in harveſt, few attended from 
a diſtance. 'T here were four or five from Weſtmore- 
land, few from Allegany, or the diſtant parts of Waſh- 
ington or Fayette. The hardſhips, naturally reſult- 
ing from the execution of the exciſe law to that coun- 
try, were explained, but at the ſame time the conſtitu- 
tional authority of Congreſs to enact it was aſſerted. 
It was reſolved to petition Congrels for relief, and no 
petition being prepared, a committee was appointed to 
meet at Pittſburgh to draught one. The committee 
was alſo authoriſed to correſpond with the citizens in 
other places, who might be diſpoſed to petition Con- 
greſs on the ſubject, and it was recommended to the 
different counties to appoint committees to ſuperin- 
tend the figning the petitions and forwarding them to 
Congreſs. | 
How this meeting could have been ranked by the 
ſecretary of the treaſury, in his report to the Preſi- 
dent, preparatory to calling out the militia, among 
the cauſes of the inſurrection, and given as one of the 
inſtances of unlawful combination, I know not. Sure- 
ly ſuch a meeting may be held, and ſuch reſolves paſ- 
ſed, in Great Britain, even after the ſedition bills, 
| which have thrown that nation into ſuch a flame, are 
| enacted into laws. I never knew that a meeting to pe- 
1 tition government reſpectfully, was eſteemed criminal 
| in any country that had the leaſt pretenſions to free- 
| dom. 
The truth is, as far as I was acquainted with the 
deſign of that meeting, it was intended to promote 
1 ſubmiſſion, and not oppoſition, to the law. There was 
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no other alternative ; for to have argued that the law 
was juſt and ſalutary, would have had no effect; nor 
did I know of any perſon then in the country that ap- 
proved of, or advocated it as a good law. Some, who 
wrote in favour of ſubmiſſion to the exciſe law, in 
the Pittſburgh Gazette, were preſent at the Red-ſtone 
meeting. | \ 
Several of thoſe who kept the largeſt diſtilleries, 
that I was acquainted with in theſe counties, defign= 
ed at that time to enter their ſtills, if there was an op- 
portunity. Some of theſe however afterwards chang- 
ed their mind. Many of the uninformed people, 
being told by the warm advocates of the federal go- 
vernment, that after it was ratified we would have no 
more exciſes, conſidered the exciſe law therefore as 
unconſtitutional. At the Red-ſtone meeting this miſ- 
take was openly combated. It is not eaſy to convince 
people that a law, in their opinion unjuſt and oppreſ- 
five in its operation, is at the ſame time conſtitu- 
tional. | | 
In Auguſt a committee met at Waſhington, agree- 
ably to the recommendation of the Red-ſtone meet- 
ing, and in September a committee, compoſed of per- 
ſons from the weſtern counties, met at Pittſburgh, 
I preſume none of them were delegated, except per- 
haps from Waſhington county, for only in it ha 
there been a county committee. From Weſtmore- 
land there was but one perſon, and he was not dele- 
gated. | 
A petition was propoſed by the general commit- 
tee at Pittſburgh to be ſigned by the people, and ſe- 
veral reſolves were publiſhed in the gazettee, ſome 
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of which were intemperately expreſſed, and reſpected 
ſubjects but little connected with the exciſe law, 
ſuch as the ſalaries of office, the funding ſyſtem, &c. 

About eleven months after, in Auguſt 1792, 2 
number of perſons, from Waſhington, Fayette, and 
Allegany counties, formed the ſecond and laſt com- 
mittee of that kind that was held at Pittſburgh. They 
prepared and publiſhed another petition to Congrels, 
praying for the repeal of the exciſe law, to be ſigned 
by the people. The committee alſo publiſhed its ſen- 
timents on the principles of taxation, and the ſup- 
poſed impropriety and injuſtice of an exciſe ſyſtem. 
Though it did not cenſure any other meaſures of go- 
vernment, it reſolved to take all legal methods of ob- 
ſtructing the operation of the exciſe law, and to have 
no fellow{hip with ſuch as accepted offices under it, 
and to withdraw from them every aſſiſtance, to with- 
hold the comforts of life, &. They alſo recommen- 
ded to the people to follow their example. A ſimilar 
reſolution had been publiſhed by the committee of 
Waſhington, about a year before. 

I never knew that this example was followed by 
the people in any inſtance, or that the reſolution was 
obeyed by even all the members of the committee. 

On the ground of diſcretion theſe reſolutions were 
cenſurable, and were in fact diſapproved by many 
through the ſtate, who alſo heartily diſliked the exciſe 
law. That they were not, however, contrary to law, 1s 
acknowledged by the ſecretary himſelf, who informs us 
of his procuring teſtimony, in order to proſecute the 
perſons who compoſed the committee; but he adds, that 
the attorney general did not think it actionable. There 
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is no doubt but it is morally wrong in many caſes to 
refuſe our charity or aſſiſtance to any of our fellow 
men, when their neceſſities require it; but theſe du- 
ties being of imperfect obligation, we are only reſpon- 
{ible to our on conſcience and the opinion of the 
world for the proper diſcharge of them. There are 
no doubt perſons in ſociety whoſe manners are ſo diſ- 
agreeable, or their character ſo objectionable, as to 
juſtify us in reſolving to have no fellowſhip with them; 
and where the exciſe law is almoſt univerſally believed 
to be unjuſt and oppreſlive, men of this deſcription 
will be found pretty readily among the exciſe officers. 
Indeed this obſervation need not be reſtricted to pla- 


ces fo ſituated; it correſponds with the ſentiments of 


people generally, where exciſes have been long eſta- 
bliſhed, and 1s the language of their laws. 

Theſe reſolutions, however, were cenſurable on 
the ground of policy. They diſguſted thoſe members 
of Congreſs, that would otherwiſe have been diſpoſed to 


have eaſed, if not to have fully relieved, them from their 


gounds of complaint, and offended the citizens at large, 
who had ſympathized with them ; in ſhort, they un- 
doubtedly occaſioned leſs reſpect to be paid to their pe- 
tions. 

A deſultory meeting was held, in conſequence of an 
advertiſement, in Allegany county ; it formed rules of 
aſſociation, and publiſhed ſome intemperate reſolutions, 
but never had a ſecond meeting. Col. Morton, the chair- 
man, near whoſe reſidence the meeting was held, beha- 
ved always in an orderly manner, and diſcovered grea 
firmneſs and diſcretion through the whole of the inſui 
rection. A meeting was advertiſed to have been hel, 
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at Greenſburgh, in the ſame winter, James Guthry, 
chairman ; but the ſuppoſed chairman contradicted 
the advertiſement in the next week's gazette, denying 
that there was any ſuch meeting, or that he was chair- 
man, and we heard no more of it. It may be re- 
marked, that Guthry has uniformly ſupported the 
character of a good citizen. In ſhort, there was a dif- 
poſition prevailing with a few people to have the coun- 
try organized into committees, but not excluſively to 
popoſe the exciſe. The wages of the aſſembly- men had 
been raiſed the year before, and people living at ſuch 
a diſtance from market, having the neceſſaries of life 
cheap, and not being ſenſible of the increaſed expence 
of living in Philadelphia, were offended. From this 
circumſtance a greater number than uſual wiſhed to 
bring themſelves forward as candidates, not to lower, 
but to receive, the high wages; to take a lead in com- 
mittees ſeemed a probable means of ſucceſs. 'This cir- 
cumſtance was ſuſpeted to have promoted the pro- 
greſs of the diſturbances in ſome places, but the con- 
duct of theſe characters came into diſrepute ſoon e- 
nough to prevent their ſucceſs. 
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En 


I CANNOT diſcover that the meetings 
I nave mentioned had any influence in promoting 
the inſurrection, or connection with it. They were 
not ſanctioned by the people, nor was there even the 
appearance of the people aſſembling to elect the per- 
ſons of which they were compoſed. 

Though I have ſaid, that the reſolves publiſhed by 
theſe meetings were intemperate and impolitic, yet they 
are not without the patronage of reſpectable precedents, 
or rather examples, given by reſpectable and influen- 
tial characters, even in our own country. 

In the year 1777, the darkeſt period of the late 
war, when the ſtate of Pennſylvania was daily in dan- 
ger of invaſion, and the government newly put into 
operation, a number of the moſt wealthy and reſpec- 
able characters in the ſtate, chiefly in the city of Phi- 
adelphia, entered into reſolutions, with the declared 
ntention of oppoling, not a law, but the government 
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itſelf. They refuſed to hold offices under it, and, if 
I remember well, to aſſociate with thoſe who did. I 
do not bring in this example as a juſtification of the 
conduct of the other; it had a very bad effect in weak- 
ening the operations of the government at a time to 
the laſt degree critical. Yet, if I am not miſtaken, a 
reſpectable judge of the ſupreme court of the United 
States, and the late ſuperviſor of the diſtrict of Penn- 
ſylvania, were among the leading members of that aſ- 
ſociation. This inſtance ought to be improved as a 
warning, and not as a precedent. In Britain we ob- 
ſerve the people, through the whole nation, conven- 
ing either in aſſociations or occaſional meetings, in 
vaſt multitudes, to cenſure the conduct of adminiſtra- 
tion, and petition againſt the ſedition bills; and we 
ſee theſe aſſemblies publicly patroniſed by the firſt no- 
bility and moſt influential commoners of the nation. 
So far is this from being cenſured by the miniſtry, 
that they are equally induſtrious in procuring popular 
meetings to approve of their meaſures. This is no 
new thing in that nation. The ſenſe of the nation, 
given in that manner, has often not only prevented 
bills being enacted, but has frequently procured the 
repeal of obnoxious laws. To prove this, many o- 
ther inſtances might be mentioned. 

It is true, it may be plead that popular meetings 
are often conducted with indiſcretion, and have a ten- 
dency to promote licentiouſneſs. This is admitted; 
but it does not thereſore follow, that ſuch meetings 
{hould be prohibited by law or denounced by govern: 
ment. Doing ſo, would be reducing the people to 
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mere machines, and ſubverting the very exiſtence of 
liberty. It is the duty of the legiſlature not only to 
accommodate the laws to the people's intereſts, but 
even, as far as poſſible, to their preconceptions ; for 
as a republican government reſts on the people's con- 
tdence, whatever weakens that confidence ſaps the 
foundations of the government as effectually as trea- 
ſon and rebellion, though not ſo rapidly. There are 
few inſtances of treaſon and rebellion which may not 
be traced to indiſcreet laws as their ſource. It 1s gene- 
rally one indiſcretion exciting another. 

It will not do to ſay, that to hold meetings to re- 
monſtrate againſt the paſſing of a law is admiſhble, but 
that to remonſtrate againſt an exiſting law is impro- 
per. Such doctrine in this extenſive country is ab- 
{urd, for it mult always happen, that a great proportion 
of the people, who are to be governed by the laws, 
know nothing about them till they are enated or in 
operation, Conſequently cannot petition againſt their 
paſſage. : | | 
It is equally abfurd to aſſert, that becauſe our laws 
are enacted by our own repreſentatives, therefore we 
ought to ſubmit to them without remonſtrance, till our 
repreſentatives, who know our circumſtances, and par- 
take of our intereſts, think proper to repeal them. This 
doctrine is ſapported by a preſumption, that a govern- 
ment of repreſentatives can never miſtake the true in- 
terelts of their conſtituents, nor be corrupted or fall 
into partial combinations, whereas the contrary is 
preſumable from the nature of man, and verified by 
immemorial experience. 
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if ine people have a right to petition for the repeal 
cf x law, or remonſtrate againſt its injuſtice or inex- 
pecliency, ſurely they have a right to meet, publiſh 
their ſentiments, and correſpond through the whole 
extent of the country affected by the laws, without 
the imputation of combining againſt the government. 
Their characters indeed are reſponſible to public opi- 
nion for the indiſcreet uſe of that right, and their 
perſons and property to the laws for the infractions 
committed on them. | 

Experience will not juſtify the claim of implicit 
obedience to the laws even of a repreſentative legiſla- 
ture. Even in ſuch there may be combinations ſo 
ſtrong as to ſubvert the conſtitution itſelf ; and as the 
diſpoſal of the public property and the adminiſtration 
of the national force is neceſlarily veſted in the govern- 
ment, temptations, too ſtrong for the ordinary portion 
of virtue enjoyed by mankind, may preſent them- 
ſelves too ſucceſsfully to the avarice or Ambition of 
thoſe veſted with the power of diſpenſing the public 
Will. Inſtances of this are to be found in the hiſtory 
of all nations, and proofs of it are not wanting even 
among ourſelves, tnough as a nation we are yet in our 
infancy. 9p; 

In Georgia, we ſee the legiſlature the ſellers, and 
the members of the legiſlature and officers of the 
ſtate, together with influential officers of the general 
government, the purchaſers of land, to an amount un- 
known in the hiſtory of contracts. In conſequence 
of this enormous ſpeculation we ſee the people agita- 
ted to a degree of madneſs, and the ſucceeding legiſ- 
lature not only repealing the law, but erazing the 
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memorials of it from their journals. How much bet- 
ter would it have been, how much more honourable 
to the ſtate, to have liſtened to the remonſtrances of 
the people in time. The government of Georgia is 
a fair and full repreſentation of the people, and yet 
here we find a powerful leſſon againſt the claim of im- 
plicit confidence in the wiſdom of repreſentative le- 
giſlatures. : 

But we need not look to the ſtate of Georgia alone 
for inſtances. The conduct there differs only in de- 
gree from what had previouſly taken place in other 
ſtates. On examination it will be found, that gene- 
rally where any of our governments had a ſubject of 
ſpeculation at their diſpoſal, much of it has found its 
way into the hands of ſuch as had the diſpoſal of it, 
or their favourites. The land-othces of different ſtates, 


even Pennſylvania itſelf, may be cited in proof of this 


doctrine. | 

Where a large territory is ſubject to a repreſenta- 
tive legiſlature, it is ſometimes very difficult to ac- 
commodate general laws to the various intereſts and 
prepoſſeſſions of the different parts. In this caſe, it 
becomes the legiſlature to prefer what is molt evident- 
ly juſt and practicable to that which refined politicians 
may judge expedient. The greateſt danger to repub- 
lican governments ariſe from combinations and politi- 
cal fineſſe. If the people have not ſo much good 
ſenſe as to ſubmit to exactions, or ſupport meaſures 
that are reaſonably juſt and neceſlary, they are not fit 
for a republican government. It is of importance that 
the neceſſity of meaſures which preſs hard on the 
people ſhould be evident; and generally matters of 
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urgent neceſſity are eaſily explained to the comprehen- 
ſions of the people. When this is done they are ge- 
nerally found willing to ſubmit to any burden. 

This obſervation was verified in the courſe of the 
late war. When the Congreſs-money ceaſed to be a 
uſeful circulating medium, the people in thoſe ſtates, 
whote legiſlatures made exertions, ſubmitted to pay an 
amount of taxes that will ſcarcely be credited in future 
time; and theydid this without giving the governments 
any difficulty, until they became apprehenſive that the 
fruits of their earnings went chiefly into the hands of 
ſpeculators. Yet in one ſtate only did this promote 
an inſurrection. It is acknowledged that the oppreſ- 
lion in Maſlachuſetts was exorbitant before it produ- 
ced oppoſition, and that the inſurrection in that ſtate 
was preceded by a long courſe of complaints and evi- 
dent diſcontents. The legiſlature removed the cauſes 
of complaint after the oppoſition was ſubdued, and the 
inſurgents were treated with lenity. The conduct of 
that flate on this trying occaſion reflects honour on re- 
publican government; ſtill more happy, however, 
would it have been; if, by giving more early relief, 
the inſurrection had been prevented. The citizens 


will bear amazing burdens in times of public emer- 


gency, or for the immediate diſcharge of debts con- 
tracted from evident neceſſity ; but when once the im- 
preſſion of neceſſity is removed from their minds, and 
eſpecially when the claims have become the objects of 
ſpeculation, the people generally have not diſcernment 
enough to approve even of neceſſary arrangements 
for the ſupport of public credit. Though they have 
pretty accurate ideas of juſtice or equity in the abſtract, 
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jet they cannot trace it through the refined mazes of 
a policy neceſſary ſor funding ſyſtems. Indeed, to 
carry theſe ſyſtems to any great extent, the govern- 
ment ſhould poſſeſs not only all the interna] reſources 
of revenue without competition, but alto all other in- 
ternal governmental powers and patronage to the ut- 
moſt extent. 

It is a doctrine now avowed in the Britiſh parlia- 
ment, that when laws are enacted dangerous to the 
liberty and intereſts of the people, ſubmiſſion to them 
is not a queſtion of morality but of prudence. Per- 
haps government {ſhould always act under impreſſions 
of the truth of this poſition, but the citizens thould 
examine it with the utmoſt caution before they reduce 
it to practice. | 

We are certainly under a moral obligation to pre- 
ſerve our own life and the life of our neighbours, 
very inſtance of actual oppoſition to government, o- 
biiges it to have recourſe to force and coercion for its 
own preſervation, for the authority of government can- 
not be diſtinguiſhed from the government itſeli. 
Though forcible oppoſition has often been made to 
particular laws, without the remoteſt intention in thoſe 
who oppoſed the law to overturn the government, yet 
it is not to be ſuppoſed, that thoſe who adminiſter 
tne government will be moved to change their mea- 
tures by a defiance of their power to ſupport them. 
Nor indeed can this be done in a republican govern- 
ment, without ſuch an imputation of weakneſs as will 
invite to forcible oppoſition from every difcontented 
party. Therefore citizens who conceive themſelves 
oppreſſed by partial laws, thould confider, that a de- 
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fiance of the power of government, by forcible op- 
poſit ion to the authority of the laws, eventually leads to 
hoſtility and bloodſhed, and that there is no telling 
the end of thoſe meaſures from their beginning. 
Every thing that has a tendency to agitate the public 
mind to an unuſual degree, ought to be avoided, be- 
cauſe when the mind is highly agitated with reſpect 
to public meaſures it is too much diſturbed to judge 
deliberately, and is prediſpoſed to act without diſcre- 
tion. The public mind may be agitated by thoſe who 
cannot direct or controul its exertions. We are un- 
der a moral obligation to reſpect government, not on- 
ly as a divine ordinance, but alſo as a moral compact, 
binding the people to one another for its ſupport. 

It is certain, however, that the government and 
laws of ſome countries are not worth preſerving, and 
even where a government is good in itſelf it may be 
perverted in the adminiſtration. As it is for the pro- 
moting of mutual happineſs and ſecurity only that 
government is valuable, therefore the power of alter- 
ing or amending governments is expreſsly declared to 
be in the people, who are the judges of their own 
happineſs, by ſome conſtitutions. It is, however, ra- 
dically in them, whether expreſſed in a written in- 
ſtrument or not. 

When the change of a government, a revolt from 
it, or a temporary oppoſition to its laws, ſuch as the 
- oppoſition of the colonies to the ſtamp and tea acts was, 
is believed to be morally right, it is yet a matter of 
the greateſt delicacy, to calculate with accuracy with 
reſpe to the prudence or policy of commencing the 
oppoſition contemplated. When the mind is highly 
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agitated, it is very unfit to examine the reſources to ſup- 
port oppoſition, or to calculate with preciſion the pro- 
bable conſequences of it. That this was the caſe in 
the late inſurrection will appear evident in the ſe- 
quel. 

But if thoſe who adminiſter the government at- 
tempt to iſſue denunciations againſt the liberty of ex- 
preſſing opinions of their meaſures and objects, or to 
preſcribe rules by which men muſt be regulated in 
expreſſing their opinions, the very attempt wall in- 
creaſe the evil it is intended to correct. When thoſe 
in truſt attempt to exerciſe authority over the diſcre- 
tion of the citizens, otherwiſe than in the unequivo- 
cal language of the laws, as the attempt cannot be 
{upported by coercion it will only bring the meaſures 
of government into contempt, and operate as a ſtimu- 
ius to indiſcreet cenſure. Inſtances might be given 
in proof of this obſervation if it were neceflary. Can- 
did inveſtigations of the meaſures of government have 
their uſes even though they may be miſtaken, and 
icurrilous writings, though they are pernicious in 
themſelves, can do little harm; they rather attach peo- 
ple of diſcernment more cloſely to the government. 


Thoſe who conduct the meaſures, and diſpenſe the fa- 


vours of government, have generally the advantage in 
newſpaper writings; not only men of diſcretion, who 
approve of the meaſures, will write in their favour, 
but panegyriſts, ſycophants, and even the greateſt maſ- 
ters in the arts of ſcurrility, will generally be found 
on the ſide of government in every country, whether 
its meaſures be good or bad. And though ſome- 
times indeed a Junius may ſtart up on the other fide ; 
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this is rare; and the writers in favour of government 
often treat reſpectable citizens and the maſs of the 
people with great freedom, and generally eſcape the 
denunciations of thoſe entruſted with the public ad- 
miniſtration. It is never a good omen when the mea» 
{ures of government are in danger of ſeffering by in- 
veſtigation. 

The meetings which have been enumerated 1 
conhder as lawtul and harmleſs in themſelves ; but 
ſome of their reſolutions, as I have before obſerved, 
were cenſurable in point of diſcretion. It is my 
own opinion, that it they had been more generally 
attended by men of diſcretion, they might have been 
advantageous. They were not permanent aſſocia- 


tions. | 
There was, however an aſſociation of a more per- 


manent nature commenced in the winter previous to 


the iriſurrection. A great proportion of the Mingo 
creek regiment of militia became members of it. It 
is ſaid, that during its exiſtence it was frequently at- 
tended by three hundred perſons. The rules of this 
inſtitution, and various powers which it is reported to 
have exerciſed, imitated the language, and aſſumed the 
forms of regularly conſtituted authority. This aſſo- 
ciation never was announced in the newſpapers, and 
its exiſtence was known to but few. 

Though the whole country diſapproved of the 
exciſe, yet the people in the ſettlement where this aſ- 
ſociation was formed, ſeem to have been more zea- 
lous in their diſapprobation of it than many others. 
Ic is true, their rules did not apply particularly againſt 
the exciſe, nor contain any thing unlawful, yet the 
circumſtance of being aſſociated made them formida- 
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ble in what they undertook, and encouraged them to 
undertake what they otherwiſe would not have done as 
individuals. 

It is in this that the difference between occaſional 
ſocieties and permanent affociations conſiſt. In Maſ- 
ſachuſetts, where the people of every town is incor- 
porated into a permanent aſſociation, when they un- 
dertake any thing, either good or bad, they act with 
greater vigour. By this means it was that they made 
ſuch glorious exertions at the commencement of the 
revolution, and by the ſame means alſo the inſurrec- 
tion in that ſlate became ſo formidable, and was con- 
ducted with ſo much ſyſtem. 

It has been generally faid, that one object of their 
aſſociation was to prevent people from committing 
outrages on exciſemen. This might have been the 
object of a number of the aſſociates, and it might 
have produced this effect for ſome time. Perhaps it 
was owing to this that general Nevil was not attacked 
at his own houſe ſooner, for undoubtedly there was 
greater reſentment againſt him than any of his depu- 


ties, for reaſons that I {hall mention in the ſequel ; 


and it does appear that deſigns were entertained a- 
gainſt him by ſome of the aſſociates previous to the 
attack on his houſe. This allociation was the more 
dangerous that it was ſecret. And though, as has 
been obſerved, it was not actively concerned in many 
of the outrages preceding the inſurrection, yet vari- 
ous concurring circumſtances render it more than 
probable, that that unfortunate event was principally 
to be aſcribed to its inſtrumentality. 
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TEE firſt actual outrage was committed 
in September 17591, on a Robert Johnſon, collector 
ot exciſe for Waſhington and Allegany counties, by a 
party of armed men diſguiſed. The attack was made 
cn him near Pigeon creek. After cutting his hair, 
they tarred and feathered him, and in this ſituation 
compelled him to walk ſome diſtance. 

Ine next act of violence was committed on a man 
of the name of Wilſon, who was in ſome meaſure 
diſ ordered in his intellects,. and affected to be, perhaps 
thought he was, an exciſe-man, and was making en- 
quiry for diftiilers. He was purſued by a party, ta- 
ken cut ol his bed, and carried ſeveral miles to a 


| ſmith's hop; there they ſtriped off his cloaths and 


burat them, and burning him in ſeveral places with 
a hot iron, they tarred and feathered, and in that ſi⸗ 
tuation diſmilied, him. 

Not long after this, one Roſsberry ſuffered the 
puniſhment of tarring and feathering for advocating 
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the exciſe law. An armed banditti ſeized and car- 
ried off two perſons who were witneſſes in the caſe of 
Wilſon, who had been abuſed by the rioters. A for- 
midable attempt was made to ſeize the inſpector him- 
ſelf in Waſhington town, where he was expected, by 
2 numerous party diſguiſed, He had been appriſed 
of their coming, and did not attend at the office. In 
Auguſt 1792, capt. Faulkner, who had let his houſe 
to the inſpector to hold his office in, was attacked on 
the road by a perſon with a drawn knife, and threat- 
ened that his houſe ſhould be burned for permitting 
an office of inſpection to be held in it, He eſcaped, 
on giving a promiſe to prevent the further uſe of his 
houſe for an office, and accordingly gave publi* no- 
tice in the newſpapers, that the office ſhould be no 
longer ke pt in his houſe. 

In April 1793, an armed party attacked the houſe 
of. Wells, whoſe refidence is in Fayette county, but 
did not find him at home. They bioke open the 
houſe and threatened the family. On the 22d of No- 
vember ſollowing, the houſe of Wells was attacked a- 
gain, in the night. They then obliged him to ſur- 
render his commiſſion and books, and required him 
to publiſh a reſignation of his office, within two weeks, 
in the newſpapers, on pain of having. his houſe 
burned. 

James Kiddoe and William Coughran, who had 
entered their ſtills, were firſt threatened, and after- 
wards attacked. Some pieces of the grift-mill of the 
former were carried away, and the till of the latter 
was deſtroyed, his ſaw-mill rendered uſeleſs, and his 
erift-mill materially injured and he was ordered to 
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publiſh what he had ſuffered in the Pittſburgh Ga- 


zelte. 

An armed party in diſguiſe, attacked and broke 
into the houſe of John Lynn, where the office was 
kept, and after prevailing on him to come down ſtairs, 
they tied and threatened to hang him ; then took him 
to the woods, cut off his hair, tarred and feathered 
him, and ſwore him never to diſcloſe their names, 
or permit an exciſe office to be held in his houſe; and 
binding him to a tree, left him in that fituation till 
morning, when he extricated himſelf. Theſe out- 
rages all happened ſouth of the Monongahela. 

In June 1794, Wells, the collector for Weſtmcre- 
land and Fayette counties, opened his office, at the houſe 
of a certain Philip Regan in Weſtmoreland county. 
The houſe was at different times attacked by armed 
men in the night, who frequently fired on it; but 
they were always repulſed by P. Regan and Wells 
the younger. 

I have taken this enumeration from the ſecreta- 
ry's report. However, I have paſſed one inſtance 
mentioned by him, viz. that Wells the collector was 
injuriouſly treated * — in Weſtmoreland, 
in 1792. I paſſed it, becauſe I was convinced it was 
without foundation. On the moſt minute enquiry, 
I have not found the ſmalleſt trace of any injury or in- 
ſult that he received there ; nay, he got aſſurances 
that none in the town would injure him. He was 
told indeed, in friendly converſation, that they could 
not undertake for other. parts of the county, and that 
ſince no perſon in the county would accept of the of- 
fice, he might conclude that his holding it there would 
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not be acceplable. Though the man's perſon was 
little known in that county, yet few were ſtrangers to 
his perſonal character previous to his obtaining the 
office. 

The account of his being ill treated at Greenſ- 
burgh, is connected by the ſecretary with a ſimilar aſ- 
ſertion reſpecting the treatment he received at Union 
Town, in Fayette county. This, however, alſo ap- 
pears to have but little foundation. On the firſt day 
appointed for entering the ſtills, a number of diſtil- 
lers attended ; but the collector did not appear. On 
the ſecond day, for he was to have attended one day 
in the week, a greater number of diſtillers appeared; 
but the collector was not to be found, though called 
and diligent enquiry made for him. He was known 
to be a timid man, and very probably was afraid of 
their numbers, and this might have been the reaſon 
why a greater number attended the ſecond day; but 
they were neither armed with weapons nor threats. 
When he undertook the office he ought to have diſ- 
covered more boldneſs and leſs apprehenſion. This 
conduct invited to further inſults. I am perſuaded, 
that at this time no plan for attacking or mal-treating 
exciſe-men had been concerted or matured by the 
diſtillers. 

When either public or private truſts are under- 
taken by men who diflike the buſineſs themſelves, they 
cannot be expected to diſcharge it with energy. To 
obtain the compenſation will be their principal aim, 
and all their efforts will be directed to that objeQ. 
It will be the fame with ſuch as poſſeſs neither prin- 
eiple nor ſenſe of honour, and ſuch may be expected 
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to obtain offices where the field for ſelection is very 
much narrowed. How far this obſervation will ap- 
ply to the caſe of the exciſe officers in the weſtern 
counties, will be ſeen in its proper place. 

In two inſtances, the barns of perſons who had 
given ipformation againſt offenders, &c. in Allegany . 
county, were þurnt, probably by the offenders them- 
ſelves, though this could not be proved. Some o- 
ther injuries were committed, and threats were pub- 
liſhed in the newſpapers, under the ſignature of Tom 
the Tinker. Theſe threats, contained in letters ſign- 
ed by Tom the Tinker, were directed to certain per- 
ſons, with expreſs orders to have them publiſhed ; 
and the editor of the Pittſburgh Gazette did not think 
it prudent to refuſe to admit them. I cannot give 
a better account of the famous ſignature of Lom Tin- 
ker, which figured fo highly about this time, than by 
adopting the words of Mr. Brackenridge on that ſub- 
Jett. 

A term had come into popular ufe before this 
* time, to deſignate the oppolition to the exciſe law; 
it was that of Tom the Tinker. It was not given, 
as the appellation of wh'g originally was, as a term 
© of reproach for advertaries z but aſſumed by the peo- 
ple who were active in ſome of the maſked riots, 
« which took place at an early period. A certain John 
« Holcroft was thought to have made the firſt applica- 
„ tion of it. It was at the time of the maſked at- 
© tack on a certain William Coughran, who rendered 
« himſelf obnoxious by the entry of his ſtills; and the 
© menders, of courſe, muſi be tinkers, and the name, 
© collectively, became Jom the Tinker. Advertiſe- 
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ments were put up on the trees, and in the high 
ways, or in other conſpicuous places, under the ſig- 


nature of *Tom the Tinker, threatening individu- 


+ als, or admoniſhing them in meaſures with regard 
to the exciſe law.” Incidents, page 79. 

It afterwards appeared that they did not originate 
with Holcroft, thongh the inventor of them has never 


been diſcovered ; theſe letters were only wade uſe of in 


the ſettlements adjacent to the Monongahela, till after 
the infurreQion broke out. Then, however, they were 
{ent to diſtant places. | 

In the latter end of 1793 and the beginning of 
1794, there appeared to be a very general wiſh among 
the diſtillers, and other people of reflection, that the 
ſtills ſnould be entered, and a general ſubmiſſion to the 
law enforced. They were convinced, that the deſul- 
'Oory, outrageous, and incendiary oppoſition that was 
ziven to the execution of the law, was likely to intro- 
duce a very bad ſtate of ſociety. That it was putting 
it in the power of bad men, emboldened by the ha- 
bit of committing daring outrages, to diſturb the peace 
of ſociety, and to render the enjoyment of life and 
property inſecure. They knew that though the pre- 
ſent outrages were only directed againſt the execution 
of the exciſe law, if theſe eſcaped with impunity, the 
execution of every other law might ſhare the fame 
fate in its turn. The demand for whiſkey for the 
ſupply of the army put it in the power of the diſtillers 
to procure caſh for the payment of the exciſe tax, and 
the contractor confining his purclaſes to ſpirits on 
which the exciſe had been paid, gave a powerful in- 
ducement to a compliance with the law, 
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With a view to promote this compliance, a num- 
ber of the moſt influential perſons including a number 
of the moſt reſpectable diſtillers, agreed to promote 
ſubmiſſion to the exciſe laws, on condition that a total 
change was made in the oificers, and ſuch men put into 
oice as the people could confide in; they alſo expreſſed 
their willingneſs to recommend ſuch characters and 
render themſelves reſponſible for their fidelity. This 
agreement was entered into at the court of Fayette 
county, in the winter or ſpring previous to the inſur- 
rection. I had the firſt information of it from James 
Roſs, Esq. ſenator of the United States, who had been 
preſent aud contributed to this agreement, before he 
came to the ſenate in April 1794. I aſked him how 
far the change of the officers was intended to go, and 
if they were confident they could precure good men 
to accept of the offices. He told me the change was 
intended to go to all the officers of the ſurvey, and that 
they were confident of being able to procure ſuch as 
would faithfully diſcharge the duties of the reſpective 
offices, and enjoy the confidence of the people, and 
he aſked me if I could recommend ſuch for Weſtmore- 
land county. I told him that having been long 
from home, and having no opportunity of conſulting, 
J could not recommend: That if I did recommend a 
good man without knowing whether he would ſerve or 
not, and he declined it, it would render it more dif- 
ficult to get another to accept of it. I had experi- 
enced this incorveniency under the ſtate exciſe. 

This diſpoſition coming to the knowledge of thoſe 
who were obſtinate and undiſcerning, and who had 
already committed excefles, they became more out- 
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rage2us, proceeded to freſh acts of violence, and ex- 
preiled as great a degree of reſentment againſt thoſe 
whocomplied with the law as they did againſt the officers 
who acted under it. The exertions of thoſe who op- 
poſed the law being the reſult of an infatuated ſtate of 
mind and a miſtaken zeal were vigorous, and being 
conducted in a clandeſtine manner, there could be no 
defence againſt their effects; this encreaſed the diſpo- 
ſition of diſcreet men to ſubmit, but it deterred them 
from actually entering their ſtills. They were ſurprized 
that nocoercive exertions were made by the federal ju- 
diciary in ſupport of the law, and thoſe who complied 
with the duties it required. About that time I received 
letters from different diſtillers near Loyalhanna in 
Weſtmoreland county, requeſting my opinion both as 
to their beſt mode of proceeding, and whether govern- 
ment was likely to make any exertion to put the law in 
execution, and protect thoſe whowere willing to ſubmit ; 
for though there had been no riots in that part of the 
country, neither had there been any office of inſpection, 
nor entries of ſtills ; but they had heard of the treatment 
thole had met with who entered them in cther counties, 
and did not know but they might be treated in the ſame 
manner. I informed them that it was their duty to 
enter their ſtills whether they uſed them or not, that 
there was no ground to expect that the law would be 
either repealed, or altered in that reſpect, during that 
felon of Congrels, but referred to themſelves to judge 
of the ſafety of their perſons or property. I had ſuſ- 
pected no danger of that kind in that part of the coun- 
try when I left home. With reſpect to the opportu- 
nity of entering, that laying with the inſpector, I 
H 
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could tell nothing about it. Some of thoſe in the 
m an time, compounding privately for the exciſe in 
Pitſbargh, ſold their liquor to the contractors. They 
would have much rather entered their ſtills ; but even 
ſelling their liquors to the contraQurs raiſed ſuſpicions 
_ againit them, and occaſioned threats from a diſtance 
and reſentment from ſome of their neighbours, and 
rendered it neceſſary for them to temporize, during 
the troubles that followed, more than they otherwiſe 
would have done. The new alterations in the ex- 
ciſe law were not enacted till ſome time in the month 
of June, and could not be known at that diſlance till 
after that month was expired. 

From the relation already given, it is evident, hat 
an oppoticion to, or non-compliance with, the execution 
of the exciſe au, had exiſted in the weſtern counties of 
Pennſylvania, for the ſpace of three years; or, to uſe the 
expretſions of the ſecretary of the treaſury, ** The op- 
* poſition to thoſe laws in the four weſtern counties 
* of Pennſylvania, was, as early as they were known 
to have paſſed. It has continued, with different 
degrees of violence in the different counties, and 
&« at different periods. —But Waſhington has uni- 
% formly diſtinguiſhed its reſiſtance, by a more exceſ- 
e five ſpirit than has appeared in the other counties, 
* and ſeems to ha e been chiefly inſtrumental in kin- 
* dling, and keeping alive the flame.” 

There might be ſome difference of opinion be- 
tween the ſecretary and others, about the inſtances 
that are entitied to the term oppoſition. Perhaps, 
circulation of opinion, or declaration of fentiments, 
and every lawfui means of promoting remonſtrances 
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againſt it, or petitions for its repeal, or even reſolv- 
ing to ceaſe from diſtilling, if that had been done, 
might be better expreſſed by the term di approbation. 
But not to contend about this, it will be admitied, 
that the attack on Robert Johnſon, on the 6th of Sep- 
tember 1791, and all the ſubſequent acts of violence, 
were acts of oppoſition to that law, and were ſo many 
defiances to the power of the judicial authority of the 
United States. Various and flagrant inſtances of op- 
polition I have already recited, till I have breught 
the narrative to the avenue of that crifis, when the 
oppolition burſt forth with an exploſion, that, as has 
been ſaid by reſpectable authority, electrified the 
whole United States. It remains to be enquired, what 
means the reſponſible head of the executive depart- 
ment exerted, to coerce this oppoſition, and to prevent 
jts more general ſpread. 
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Tur firſt inſtance tliat we find « of co- 
ercion having been attempted, was the ſending ſoſeph 
Fox, deputy marſhal, to ſerve proceſſes iſſued by the 
diſtrict court againſt the perſons concerned in the 
riot on Johnſon, He went to the inſpeRtor, and on 
his advice returned home again without going to the 
proper place, or attempting to ſerve the writs ; but 
with the inſpector's advice alſo, he ſent the proceſſes 
under cover as private letters, by a poor {imple man, 
who had been uſually employed in driving cat- 
tle, &. Tf the inſpector could have contrived a 
ſurer method to degrade the government in the 


_ eſteem of the rioters, and invite inſults, it is beyond 


my comprehenſion; and unhappily the poor man, 
who was ignorant of what he was doing, was the vic- 


tim of this injudicious plan. 


What better could the inſpector expect. If the 
people were well diſpoſed where the proceſs was to be 
ſerved, why diſcourage the deputy marſhal from go- 
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ing forward? If they were not well diſpoſed, why 
ſend a poor creature who, not knowing what he deli- 
vered, could not give teſtimony of his having ſerved 
the proceſſes ? Would not this contemptible method of 
ſerving proceſſes irritate even a well diſpoſed man on 
whom it was ſerved? The authority of a commiſſion from 
government, and the reſpedt ability attached thereby to 
the perſon that bears it, generally procures a degree of 
reverence to an officer of juſtice. The ſheriff or con- 
ſtable will be reſpected when the offic ĩious bum will pro- 
bably be well flogged, but in this inſtance the poor 


man was taken for a bum and treated accordingly, 


without knowing the nature of the ſervice he was em- 
ployed abcut. He was ſeized, whipped, tarred and 
feathered, and it 1s ſaid that his money was taken from 
tim, and finally, being blindfolded, he was tied in the 
woods, and remained in that ſituation ſor five hours. 

No farther exertion was made on the part of go- 
vern:nent till the fall of the year 1792, thatthe ſupervi- 
for of the revenue was ſent “to aſcertain the real ſlate 
of the ſurvey, to obtain evidence of the perſons who 
were concerned in Faulkner's caſe, and cf thoſe who 
compoſed the meeting at Pittſburgh, to uphold the 
confidence and encourage the perſeverance of the of- 
ficers acting under the law, and to induce if poſſible 
the inhabitants of that part of the ſurvey, which appear- 
ed leaſt diſinelined, to come voluntarily into the mea- 
lure, by arguments addrefled to their ſenſe of duty, 
and exhibiting the eventual dangers and miſchieſs of 
reſiſtance.“ | | 

I wiſh for the ſake of the perſonal reſpect I have 
long entertained for the ſuperviſor of the revenue, 
and his family, that he bad not introduced his journey 


£07015 account of his journey had been publiſhed in 
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to Pittſburgh, and put me to the diſagreeable neceſſity 
of animadverting on it. Were J indeed to relate it in 
the manner I have heard it deſcribed, tne reader would 
be induced to think it a romance rather than a real na- 
rative. It is ſuſheient for my purpoſe to ſtate that he 
went to Pittſburgh in the molt clandeſtine manner 


poſlible, confined himſelf within a very narrow circle 


of the citizens while he remained there, refuſed to go 
to Waſhingion town, though he was warmly ſolicited 
to go there and afſured of fafe:y, and though it was in 


chat county that the offence was committed, to prepare 


ior the proſecution of which was the principal object 
Gi his miſſion, and where only evidence was to be pro- 
cured. Saving but a few days at Pittſburgh, he return- 
ed to Philadelphia with the rapidity of a poſt rider, 
e by a military guard through the moſt 
neaccable part of the country, where there were many 
zeipectable citizens with whom he was well acquainted, 
and others who would have been glad to have ſeen him, 
and would have thought it a picature to do him any rea- 
{cnable ſervice. 

Not contented with diſcovering this total want of 
conſidence in the moſt diſcreet peop!:e of that country, 
when he returned to Philadelphia he made an unpro- 
voked attack in the news-papers on the magiſtrates, 
clergy, and all the oiher inhabitants of the whole 
weilern counties; I ſay unproveked ; for though a lu- 


dus Cittburgh gazette and republiſhed in Philadelphia, 
vet if it was a crime it couid not be aſcribed to the peo- 
ple wheſe character he traduced, for few of them knew 


te had been vp till they heard of his being gone again. 
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the information the ſecretary is pleaſed to communt- 
cate on this, is, that there was a miſtake in the perſons ; 
fortunately the miſtake operated againſt perſons whole 
character and ſituation protected them from falling 
victims to the moſt groſs and flagrant depravity. It 
might have been otherwiſe with perſons equaliy inno- 
cent. | 

We are further informed that teſtimony was pro- 
cared by him of the perſons who compoſed the 
Pittſburgh Committee, and in a letter of the ſecre- 
tary to the governor, he ſays that Mr. Gallatin was one 
of them; this is alſo a miſtake, for Gallatin and myſelf 
were both attending the General Aſſembly of the ſtate 
in Philadelphia at the time of the Pittſburgh Com- 
mittee. | 

Theſe proceedings encouraged thoſe who were 
diſpoſed to oppoſe the execution of the exciſe law, 
to exult in the weakneſs of the adminiſtration of the 
revenue, and confirmed their belief, that a law which 
could not be executed would be repealed. When the 
head officer of the Diſtrict was aſhamed to appear in 
defence of it, people who knew there was no danger 
did not aſcribe his behaviour to fear, even thoſe who 
were Convinced of the neceſſity of ſubmiſion and 
would otherwiſe have contributed to promote it, thought 
it prudent to be ſrlent. 

From this time the number and boldneſs of thoſe, 
who violently oppoſed the law, and maltreated the 
officers who executed it and the citizens who compli- 
ed with it, viſibly encreaſed. It was not till after this 
that perſons were put in jeopardy for entering their 

{ills ; and the ſecretary acknowledges that the laws 
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appeared during 1793 to be gaining ground, that ſeve- 
ral principal diſtillers who formerly held out had com pli- 
ed, and that cthers diſcovered a diſpoſition to comply, 
which was only reſtrained by the fear of violence. I 
will add that as far as I was acquainted with the diſ- 
tillers, the compliance would have been general, if ade- 
quate protection had been afforded by government. 

It was not however an expenſive protection that 
was deſired or neceſſary. The preſence and authority 
of a court of juſtice would have anſwered every ne- 
c23ary purpoſe, and leſs would not do. The neceſſi- 
ty of a ſederal court going into that country, or of com- 
pe ent powers being veſted inthe ſtate courts, had been 
ſuggeſted to the Preſident, and urged cn the ſecretary of 
the treaſury, who at that time was not ouly the reſ- 
ponſible head of the revenue department, but who alſo 
at that time originated the revenue laws, as well as 
directed the arrangements for the execution of them. 

On a full conviction of the propriety of this mea- 
ture, Congreſs in March 1793 enacted a law to enable 
the federal judiciary to hold ſpecial ſeſſions nearer the 
place where crimes were committed, than thoſe to 
which the ſeſſions of the circuit court had been fixed by 
law. Thoſe who anxiouſly wiſhed to fee the dignity 
and authority of the laws ſupported, expected that a 
ipecial ſeſſion would have been held in the weſtern 
counties with all convenient ſpeed. If this had 
been done, I am certain there would have been no 
InfurreQion. 

But far from applying this cheap, rational and 
elficacious remedy, the diſorders were permitted to go 
on and encreaſe till July 1794. Previous to this how- 
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ever, on the fifthof June, authority was veſted in the 


ſtate courts to try cauſes ariſing under the revenue 
laws. Though this important improvement in the 
laws was too long delayed, vet if it kad been fairly 
exerciſed, even at this late period, extraordinary exer- 
tions would have been unneceſſary, but theſe ordina- 
ry and falutary methods of preventing the evil appear 
never to have been ſeriouſly deſigned. 

Previous to the neceſſary powers being veſted in 
the ſtate courts, proceſſes had privately iſſued out of the 
6itrict court at Philadelphia, but the execution of 
en was delayed till July following, when the mar- 
{i wo; ſent to the weſtern counties to ſerve the pro- 
ce 705 3; the midſt of the hurry of harveſt, when men's 
s arc agitated with unuſual care and their bodies 
wich vicorous exertions, and when to the heat of the 
on and the competition of labour is generally added 
the £ ils of ardent ſpirits. At this unfortunate 


In 2% the marſhal arrived and ſerved the procelles, 
| bre the diſtillers to appear at the diſtrict 
in Philadelphia. I do not mean that people drink 

ore ardent ſpirits in harveſt in this coutry, than in 

other places, where there is no other ſubſtitute. It js 
drunk on theſe occaſions in as great quantities on the 
eaſt ide of the mountains as it is on the well. 

He ſerved all the proceſſes that were directed to the 
diſtillers of Faxette County, thirty four in number, 
without interruption, and had been equally ſucceſsful 
in ſerving all thoſe in Waſhington County, till the 
very lait writ, when he unfortunately went into Pittſ- 
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Before I proceed further it is proper to remark, that 
during the firſt two years the number who committed 
infractions on the laws were comparatively ſmall and 
confined to but a few places, that in the laſt year as 
the diſpoſition among the diſtillers to comply with the 
law became more evident, the oppoſition to it became 
more violent, and was carried on in otherand more alar- 
ming methods, that during this period the treaſury 
department either wholly neglected it or tampered 
with it, in ſuch a manner as was only calculated to 
encourage the oppoſition and dilconraye every Cxur- 
tion of well diſpoſed citizens to ſupport the law. Ir is 
an undoubted fact that the manner in which the execu- 
Lion of the Jaw was conducted, while it invited oppo- 
lition gave alarming apprehenſions to men of difcern- 
ment; for, they conid not otherwife account for it 
than by ſuppoſing, that the diſorders were deſiguediy 
toilered until they would produce a more ſetious Alus. 
Many of them knew that he who tool at the helm of 
the revenue department had no averlion to belag em- 
ployed as a pilot ina ſtorm. When the whole method 
of conducting the coercion of the laws, both as to time 
and manner, is compared with the criſis produced by 
it, and the ſubſequeut proceedings relative to that ori- 
ſis, are taken into conſideration and judictouſly exami- 
ned, the candid reader will be the better qualified to 
judge of the reaſonableneſs of theſe apprehenſions. 

It is true the ſecretary aſſigns ſome realons in his 
report for this negligence, but they are not found, they 
are indeed ſcarcely plauſible. Did the laws g ve him 
any more power to diſpeuſe with the application of 
their coercive powers, than it did to the people if 
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their non-compliance. The conſtitution has indeed veſ- 
ted the humane and falutary power of pardoning in 
the Preſident, but has not veſted the power of gran- 
ting impunity in the commiſſion of crimes, uor of diſ- 
penſing with the execution of the laws in the ſecretary, 
That impunity, which evidently contributes to pro- 
mote oppoſition to the laws, and increaſe the number 
andthe crimes of offenders, is undeſerving of the name 
of lenity. It is a refinement in cruelty. | 
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W HEN the inſpector came to Pittſ- 
burgh, he expreſſed his ſurpriſe and ſatisfaction that 
he had ſucceeded in ſerving the proceſſes without 
meeting with either injury or inſult: what a pity it 
was that he delayed to ſerve the laſt one? Some who 
were preſent when he expieſſed ſurpriſe at his ſucceſs, 
were equally ſurpriſed that he ſhould have expected 
any oppoſition. However, a too ſucceſsful method 
was ſoon found to promote oppoſition and excite out- 
rage, I do not ſay with deſign. 

The next day, in company with the inſpector, he 
went to ſerve the laſt writ on a diſtiller named Miller, 
near Peter's creek. On leaving the place, a number 
of men were obſerved as if in purſuit of them and 
one gun was diſcharged ; not, however, it is believed, 
with a deſign to do execution. It is well known that, 
if the deſign had been to ſhoot one, or either of them, 
they could not have eſcaped from ſo many men, few 
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of whom I ſuppoſe would have miſſed their aim at a 
Pigeon or the head of a ſquirrel. Appearing, however, 
to be in bad humour, the marſhal and inſpector rode 
oft. a 

It is uſual in that, and perhaps in every other, 
country, where day labourers are ſcarce, for the neigh- 
bours mutually to aſſiſt each other as their grain be- 
comes ripe, and this being the throng time of harveſt 
will eaſily account for ſo many people being together 
as has been repreſented ; the number has been dif- 
terently ſtated, ſome accounts making it only ten, 
while others have extended it as high as ihirty. 

The marſhal behaved well, and would have been 
finally ſucceſsful, if he had finithed ferving the writ 
before he called on the inſpector. I have never heard 
a reaſon aſſigned for his ſtopping ſhort, and going to 
Pittſburgh, before he completed the buſineſs ; or, for 
his bringing the inſpector with him. The inſpector 
knew there were delizns againſt himſelf, and he had 
procured arms, and otherwiſe prepared his houſe for 
an expected attack. He ought not to have involved 
the marſhal in the ſame riſk with himſelf, and the 
marſhal ought to have conſidered that, however un- 
| reaſonable the diſtinction is, the people 3 in Europe as 
well as here, have always made a great difference be- 
tween an officer of exciſe and the officer of a court of 
juſtice. The laſt ſeems, as if he ſhared in the ſolemn 
reſpectability of the judiciary, and the firſt, as if he 
partook of the odium of the tax, the collecting of 
which he ſuperintends. 

The people of Waſhington and 1 counties, 
have been charged with a capricious inconſiſtency of 
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character. They have complained of perſons of bad 
character being appointed for collectors of the exciſe 
tax, and were oticnded at general Nevil accepting of 
the ollice of inſpedtor, whoſe popularity of character 
was acknowledged by themſelves. This paradox, bow- 
ever, may be explained. | 
During the continuance of the ſtate exciſe general 
Nevri was one of the greatelt declaimers againſt it, and 
of the moſt open encouragers of oppoſition to it. 
gen Graham, the ſtate e ad was ſhaved, had 
his hair cut, and expelled from the county, if he did 
not patronize that outrage he openly approved of it, 
and ſaid they did not uſe the raſcal half as bad as he 
deſerved. In the allembly of the ſtate, which preceded 
nat which fat when tne exciſe law was enacted by Con- 
greſs, he voted againſt the repeal of the ſtate direct 
{ax in order to m way for repeating the ſtate exciſe. 
In the 4 alletnbiy he voted for the reſolutions 
againſt the paſſage ci ihe exdiſe law then before Con- 
creſs. He and I fat aud voted together for them, and 
we had always agreed in our principles reſpecting ex- 
cites, though I never agreed with him in cp:nion that 
the exciſe officers ought to be 1!]-treated. 
It was but a ſew days aiter he voted for the reſolu- 
tions cenſuring the law, that he himfelf accepted of 


the office of inſpector of that very ſurvey, in which he 


hed diſlinguiſhed himſelf for his oppoſition to the col- 
lecting of the ſtate exciſe. The people were the 
more irritated againſt him, on being iuformed that when 
he was told that he would forfeit the good opinion of 
his neighbours, from whoſe good will he had held any 
ollice which he choſe, and which they had in their 
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power to beſtow, anſwered he did not regard their 
good will, he had got an independent ſalary of 600 
ayear; I ſuppoſe he meant Dollars, but it patled 
among the people for pounds. I for ſome time 
thought the whole ſtory fabricated in order to excite 
more effectually the popular odium againſt him, but 
I was afterwards informed of it by authority, too ſub- 
ſtantial to leave room for doubt, and too well diſpoſed 
to admit a ſuſpicion of deſign. 

The authority of the law, and the diQates of cool 
philoſophy will not admit of the people connecting 
their ſubmiſſion to the law with their reſpec for the 
man. But we mult in our dealings with men, take hu- 
man nature as it is, and admit that prejudice and paſ- 
fion will have their ſway in directing the conduct of 
the great maſs of mankind. All are not lawyers, all 
are not philoſophers, nor do lawyers and philoſophers 
always regulate their conduct by their own precepts. 

They locked on the inſpector as giving up his 
principles for a brite,” and bartering the confidence 
they had in him for money, and were the more irrita- 
ted at his ſpeaking ſo conteinptuouſly of their good opi- 
nion, which he had been formerly ſo ſolicicous to ob- 
tain. here is alſo a great averſion among the maſs of 
the people to falary cthcers. This has even diſcove— 
red itſelf again the county judges, though their ſa- 
laries are but moderate. | 

The inſpector was certainly early ſenſible of his 
loſs of popularity. I obſerved it when he came to 
Pniladeiphia, the f.rſt winter after he had accepted of 
| the office, When I called to ſee him at his lodgings, he 
told me with joy that he had Jodged in Greenſburgh 
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all night and been well treated. I expreſſed my ſur- 
priſe that he ſhould have any other expectations. He 
anſwered that he had heſitated greatly about venturing, 
into it, but not finding any convenient road to paſs 
it he had finally determined to go in. I have not 
found that any threats had been made againſt him 
there, or any other place at that time. Certainly if we. 
are in the way of our duty we ought to diſcover con- 
ſidence. Ca iſeleſs fears invite inſu't. 

The ſecretary afſerts that Waſhington County 
has uniformly diſtinguiſhed its reſiſtance by a more 
exceſſive ſpirit, than has appeared in the other coun-, 
ties, and ſeems to have been chiefly inſtrumental in 
kindling and keeping alive the flame. This charac- 
ter is admitted to be well founded. I hat part of it which 
laysadjacenttothe Monongahela and contignoustogene- 
ral Nevil's reſidence has been called il:e center of oppo- 
fition, and was undoubtedly the cradle of the 
inſurrection. As their character is equaily good with 
thoſe of other parts of the weſtern counties, the only 
reaſon I have heard aſſigned for their diflinguſhing 
themſelves in this manner was their reſcmment 
of general Nevil's conduct. It was with theſe very 
people he had formerly enjoyed that popularity, 
which brought him into the ſupreme executive council, 
the Convention, and frequently ivto the Aſſembly 
of the ſtate for Waſhington County, before that part of 
it where he reſides was included in Allegany county, 
and it was to that part of Allegany, which was taken 
tron Waſhington, to which the violences committed in 

it were confined. 90 
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The committee of conferees who met with the 
Preſident's commiſſioners at Pittſburgh, of whom we 


| ſhall hear further preſently, ſtated this prejudice againſt 


the officer, as a cauſe of the oppoſition, and the de- 
clarion that Tiller made of his own feelings is a proof 
that reſentment preva:led over every other conſi- 
deration. It is ailerted that he ſaid that he felt him- 


| ſelf mad with paſſion, that he thought having to pay 


250 Dollars and attend the court of Philadelphia would 


ruin him: That he feit his blood boil at ſeeing general 


Nevii aiong to pilot the officer to his very door: That 
he had bee: as much againſt the exciſe law as any body, 
when oid Graham, the exciſe man was ſeized, had his 
hair cut, &c. he had heard general Nevil ſay they ought 
to have cat the ears of the old raſcal, and when the 
iers were fined he talked as much againſt it as any 
body, and thoſe feelings were not peculiar to him 
alone, they were genera: in that part of the country. 
I would wy.ing:y have avoided this digreſſion if I 
coid have done juſtice to the cauſe without it, but as 
I vnderiake to develope the cauſes which promoted, 
an ine circuinitan es which charatteriſed, the firſt po- 
pulat tumuits which alarmed and threatened to convulſe 
the molt extenſive federal republic on which the ſun 
ha e er ſhone, and which o-cafioned the equipment 
ar:1 :1naiching of the firſt formidable militia army raiſ- 
ed u der the federal gover: ment, and the firſt inſtance 
of ur ther being called to fight with brother, or of 
of an army of 15,000 men being marched from two 
to four ':1ndred nies, in order to aſſiſt the marſhal of 
the duirict to ſeize and tranſport a few perſons 
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to a priſon, in order to ſtand a trial above three hun- 


dred miles from their place of reſidence ; every ſtep 
taken in this important criſis will be of importance to 
poſterity, and improved by them either as precedents 
to be imitated or miſtakes to be avoided. The firſt 
cauſes which have led to, or impelled, the moſt alarm- 
ing events in ſociety, have too generally been over- 
looked in hiſtory. Theſe, however, are of the greats 
eſt importance to be known, becauſe by an eariy at- 
tention to them great miſchiefs might be preveuted at 


z ſmall expence. 
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T II E marſkal returned from Miller's 
to Pittſburgh, and the inſpector went to his own houſe 
ſome miles diſtant ſrom Miller's. On the ſame day the 
Mingo creek regiment rendezvouſed in order to form 
a ſelect corps of militia, as their quota of the $0,000 
men required by Congreſs. In the evening before 
they parted, they received information of the inſpec- 
tor having been with the marſhal at Miller's ſerving 
writs, and of his having been chaſed away from there. 
Early next morning John Heolcroft, the reputed author 
of Tom Tinker's letters, and about thirty-ſix others, 
moſt of whom had been at the militia rendezvous, 
with arms in their hands, appeared at the houſe of the 
inſpector; on being alked by him what their buſineſs 
was, and anſwering in a ſuſpicicus manner, they were, 
without further pro” cation, fired on from the houſe, 
and after returning the fire, they were fired on by the 
negroes from the adjoining buildings. Being thus un- 
expectedly attacked in flank they retired, baving fix 
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wounded, one of them mortally ; the inſpeQor's ſa- 
mily received no injury; he had been appriſed, ſome- 
time belore the, ariwal of the marſhal, of an attack 
being meditated againſt him by ſome members of the 
Mingo creek allociation, and prepared to repel it by 
{etting thick plank againſt the windows, and by pro- 
curing a ſuth-1ent number of arms to put the negroes 
in a llate of defence, This was not known to the 
allailants. 

So ne of the circumſtances relating to this tranſac- 
tion, have been differently ſtated, by the late ſecretary. 
and others. The number of the rioters has been 
called about one hundred, and they are charged with. 
having commenced the attack. They did not, how- 
ever, exceed thirty-ſix and it las been proved on oath. 
before the circuit court, that the inſpeftor began the 
attack before any outrage had been attempted by Hol- 
c10''s party. No doubt he had reaſon to ſuſpect that 
their deſign was to compel him to ſurrender his papers 
and reſign his commiſſion. He had been warned of 
ſuch a deſign and it was probably only accelerated by 
his aſſiſting at ſerving the writs, and perhaps conduct- 
ed by other hands. Unfortunately, however, it did 
not end here. That reſentment which formerly diſ- 
covered itſelf by caſual exceſſes in which comparatively 
tew were engaged, and thoſe few generally perſons of 
violent paſſions and little diſcretion. : now aſſumed the 
tone of unreflecting madneſs, and digw into its vortex 

many perſons of good morals, and who uſually diſco< 


vered a reſpcctable mezſure of diſeretion in all their 
dealings as men and citizens. 
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By the mortification of the defeat, and by the flame 

of reſentment kindled by one of Holcroft's party being 
killed, and ſo many wounded, all regard for conſe- 
quenees was ſwallowed up by the paſſions of the mo- 
ment, and uncommon exertions were made that night to 
prepare for accompliſhing their object next day. The 
vicinity of the Mingo creek aſſociation which included a 
large proportion of that regiment, contributed greatly 
to their ſucceſs; by means of that aſſociation they 
were prepared like a diſciplined phalanx to ad 
with vigour agreeably to whatever direction they took, 
and were as a centre for others to rally round. It is 
generally agreed that next morning not leſs than 300 
men moſtly armed, rendezvouſed at Couche's fort, 
a few miles from the inſpector's houſe. Many at- 
tended ſolely becauſe they had not firmmeſs ſutficient 
to refuſe. 

While they were deliberating what was | beſt to be 
done, the reverend Mr. Clark, a venerable and very 
old clergyman, expoſtulated with them on the impro- 
priety of their enterpriſe, and uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to diſſuade them from it; but they conſidered his 
ſentiments to proceed from the cold caution and timi- 
dity naturally attendant on extreme age; and looking on 
him, perhaps, to be in his dotage, and unfit toadviſe in 
affairs not ſuited to his time of life, they unfortu- 
nately deſpiſed his counſel, and ſuffered themſelves to 
be carried on by tbe hurricane of their irritated and 
blind paſſions. 

From Couche's fort they marched to the inſpectors 
houſe. They elected a committee of three to ſuper- 
intend the „ - the committee appointed ma- 
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jor M. Farlane tocommand the party, ſubje however 

g its direction. The orders were to demand and 
obtain the inſpector's commiſſion and papers, and 
to offer no violence to his perſon, family or property, 
farther than would be abſolutely neceflary for accom» 
pliſhing this object. The horſes were left under a 
guard in the woods, and the committee took their ſeat 
on an eminence at ſome diſtance from the inſpector's 
houſe. | 

Major Kirkpatrick, withadetachment of eleven men 
from the garriſon at Pittſburgh, had arrived that mor- 
ning to aſſiſt the Inſpector, who when informed of the 
force that was coming againſt him thought it prudent 
to withdraw to a place of concealment, aud not having 
a proſpect of defending the houſe left it in charge of 
his kinſman Kirkpatrick, with directions to make aCapi- 
tulation in favour of the property if practicable, if not 
to defend it as long as poſſible. 

When Major M' Farlane with the affailants ap- 
proached the houſe, a flag was ſent from the Committee 
fo demand of the inſpector to deliver up his papers. 
On anſwer being returned that the inſpector had left 
the houſe, a ſecond flag was ſent, and demand made 
that fix perſons {ſhould be admitted into the houſe to 
ſearch for his papers, and take them. This demand how- 
ever was abſolutely refuſed. Notice was then given 
by a third flag, for the miſtreſs of the family and ſuch 
other females as were in the houſe to withdraw, which 
being done the firing commenced. About fifteen 
minutes after a call was heard from the houſe, and 
thoſe within ceaſed firing; upon which major M“ Far- 
lane ſtepping from behind a tree, and commanding 
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his patty to deſiſt from firing, received a deadly 
ſhot from the houſe and inſtantly expired. Ihe atlai- 
lants believing that the ceffaticn of firing in the houſe 
and the call from it, was a feint to put them off their 
guard, andth»t M* Farne was killed by a ſhot aimed at 
him in time of parlev, concluded that he was murde- 
red, and becoming eiceedingly enraged, renewed the 
Bring with great vigonr. While a meſſage was ſent 
to the Committe: to enquire whether the houſe ſhould 

be ſtormed, a man without any orders ſet fire to ſome 
ſtraw in the. barn, which cummunicated the flame to 
tne whole building, and foon extended itſeif to the ad- 
jacent buildings. The intenſe heat and danger of the 
flame immediately comment: inge the dwelling houſe, 
obliged Major Kirkpatrick and his party to ſurrender, 

and iney were received and diſmiſſed withcut inju - 


yy. 
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When it is conſidered that the aſſailants believed 
that their leader was ſhot with deligu by Major E:rk- 
patrick him ſelf, and that they diſmiſſed him and his 
party without injury, it mult be admit ted that notwith- 
ſtanding they were enrageil to a degree of madneſs, 
they diſcovered no inclination for wantonly ſhedding 
blood. Kirkpatrick aud M* Fariane had been both 
officers through the whole courſe of the late war with 
Great Brain. What. a pity, that thoſe who had 
fought together in {o gocd a canſe thouid have had the 
mis! ortune, the one to {hed the other's bleed in a cauſe 
ſo ill judged and ſo inchſereetly conducted. I never 
ſaw AI. Farlaue fo as to know him, but I had long 
heard him ſpoken of as a well-behaved reſpectable citi- 
zen, who had made an independent fortune by honeſt 
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in luſtry. and I cannot find that he was ever concerned 
in any other outrage before this day which to him was 
fatal. 

Many incidents relative to this unhappy affair have 
been very differently repreſented. However they are not 
very important: but it will readily be obſerved that in one 
particular of ſome importance, I have contradicted the re- 
port of the late ſecretary. When the aſſailants demandea 
the Inſpector's papers, he aſſerts that they were anſwered, 
that they might ſend perſons to ſearch the houſe, and 
to take away whatever papers they could find appertain- 
ing to his office. But not ſatisfied with this they inſiſled 
inconditionally, that the armed men, who were in the 
houſe for its defence, mould march out and ground 
their arms; which Major Kirkpatrick peremptorily refu- 
ſed, conſidering it, and repreſenting it to them, as a 
proof of a deſign to deſtroy the property. This refuſal 
put an end to the parly. However what I have ſtated 
is the truth, confirmed by ſolemn teſtimony taken be- 
fore the circuit court, and the truth or falſehood of this 
fact was what in a great meaſure diſtinguiſhed the 
character and marked the aggravation of the crime. As 
tated by the ſecretary, it was their object to treat the 
detachment of the Federal troops as enemies in a ſtate 
of war, and to treat the houſe as a garriſon which they 
had a right to plunderor not, as they ſaw cauſe. If this 
was true, it was a rebellion in form, and conſtituted une- 
quivocally the crime of treaſon. If his ſtatement was 
not true, it was only a riot of the ſame nature of thoſe 
attacks formerly made on Wells and others, only diſſer- 
ing in force. Though his account of it is certainly 
tallacious, yet it was on the ſuppoſed validity of it 
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that the aſſociate judge gave the certificate preparatory 
to calling out an army, and occaſioned the offence to 
be tried on a charge of treaſon. 

The houſe of the inſpector was burned, and beſides 
his ſurniture, which was valuable, a number of certi- 
ficates and other papers of importance to a large 
amount, were alſo conſumed. The certificates, how- 
ever, being loaned and regiſtered, were not loſt. It 
was a pity, that as he was warned of the danger aud had 
ea:ly prepared for defence, he "did not think of re- 
moving his own private papers. Major Kirkpatrick 
had been a brave and experienced otncer, but ſurely a 
deſperate defence, without even a chance of ſucceſs, 
and with the cenain deſtruction of much valuable pro- 
perty, can be intitled to no other epithet than raſhneſs. 
True bravery is always connected with prudence. 
The marſhal, and colonel Preſsly Nevil, fon of the 
inſpector, came up juſt after the houſe was burned. 
There is reaſon to prefume that if colone! Nevile had 
arrived in time, he would have ſaved the property, by 
agreeing to the terms of the aſſailants, agreeably to 
the inſtructions of his father, which major Kirkpa- 
trick diſregarded. The marſhal muſt have been con- 
vinc ed that he was in jeopardy before, by being in 
company with the inſpector; his putting himſelf in 
evident jeopardy again, when he had no writs to ſerve 
nor means of ſuppreſſing the riot, may ſpeak in favour 
of his courage and the goodneſs of his heart, but not 
of his prudence z ; he and colonel Nevil were diſmiſſ- 
ed without injury, but not without difficulty and riſk. 

It is to be regretted, that citizens of good moral 
character and diſcretion ſhould have engaged in ſuch 
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2 criminal enterpriſe ; yet ſome good aroſe out of this 
circumſtance. If it had not been for ſuch characters 
being embarked with thoſe of another deſcription, un- 
doubtedly much more blood would have been ſhed. 
There were ſeveral, who expreſſed an intention of 
killing major Kirkpatrick, and who threatened colonel 
Nevil and the marſhal; but there was on this and all 
other occalions through the inſurrection ſo many 
men of diſcretjon as prevented any perſon from being 
killed or maimed by the inſurgents, except the fe 
that were wounded at the attack on Nevil's houſe. 
Before they parted, probably at the funeral of ma- 
jor M*Farlane, they appointed a meeting to be held at 
Mingo creek. This meeting was compoſed of a num- 
ber of thoſe who had been at the inſpector's houte, 
{ome others in the vicinity, who had refuſed to join in 
that meaſure, and a few individuals from Pitiſdurgh 
and thoſe parts of Fayette county which lay moſt con- 
tiguous. At this meeting Meſſrs. Bradford, Marihal, 
Cook, and Brackentidge, whole names became ſo con- 
{picuous afterwards, appeared publicly, for the firſt 
time, on the ſtage. It appears that Bradford and 
Marſhal were conſulted at the town of Waſhington, 
previous to the ſecond attack on Nevii's houſe, and it is 
{aid that at firit they declined having any thing to do 
with it ; but having once conſented they were after- 
wards conſidered as leaders. At this meeting Bradford, 
in a violent and lengthy harangue, openly advocated 
what had been done, arged the propriety and neceſſi- 
ty of unanimity in making it a common cauſe, &c. 
Marſhal endeavouredto change the ſlate of the queſ- 
tion into an enquiry, what was beſt to be done, in 
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preference to deciding on the merits of what had beey 
done. | | 
Brackenridge, in a ſpeech of conſiderable length, 
drew their attention by amuſing them and ſeeming to 
countenance their conduct; but before he concluded 
he ventured to ſuggeſt, that though what they had done 
might be morally right, vet it was legally wrong, and 
ſuggeſted the propriety of their conſulting their fellow 
Citizens in the other parts of the ſurvey, and in the mean 
time of their ſending commiſſioners to the Preſident. 
He endeavoured to convince them of the bad policy 
> having thoſe that had not been engaged in the attack 
on the inſpeftor involved, becauſe in that caſe they 
Soul nota as mediators for thoſe who were obnoxious 
he me ejing «45 divided in opinion about the ſenti- 
ments he cxrpretled ; ſome thought he was warm in the 
s Cauic, ut the more violent were offended ; It was 
vleating, howev er, to thoſe who, like himſelf, were 
Hot yer invelo ed. He had been ſent for by ſome of 
the leaders, but declined coming till he was adviſed to 
it by colonel Nevil, who aſſiſted in procuring others 
to accempany him, to be witneſſes of his conduct. 
He retired before the meeting reſolved on any mea- 
ſures. , ] . | 
. The only meaſure agreed on before the mecting 
broke up was, to call a meeting of the four counties, 
which they publiſhed in the following words. * By 
da reſpeQable-number of citizens, who met on Wed- 
* refday the 23d inflant, (July,) at the meeting-houſe 
on Mingo 8. it is recommended to the town- 
{© {hips of "the four weſtern counties of Pennſylvania, 
and the neighbouring ccunties of Virginia, to meet, 
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and chooſe, not more than five, nor leſs than two, 
i repreſentatives, to meet at Parkiſon's ferry, on the 
„Monongahela, on Thurſday the 14th day of Auguit 
next, to take imo conſideration the fituation of the 
+ weſtern country.“ 

Though this was moved for by the well diſpoſed, 
and cautiouſly worded by the chairman and ſecretary, 
and deſigned by them as a means of ſtopping the diſor- 
der, and procuring an amneſty for the guilty, yet that 
it was deſigned to be uſed by Bradiord and ſome others, 
to draw the whole weſtern counties of Pennſylvania 
and Virginia into the vortex of inſurrection, is evident 
from their ſubſequent conduct. 

Though no other plan was propoſed at the meeting, 
it was but a few days until Bradford, who now aſſumed 
the direction of the bulineſs, planned and procured 
the execution of another enterpriſe, which, though not 
ſo formidable as that already atchieved, was equally an 
outrage on the laws and alarming to government. It 
was the robbing of the weſtern mail. This plan was 
cxecuted three days after the meeting, on the poſt- road, 
about ten miles from Greenſburgh, and twenty two 
from Pittſburgh, by a nameſuke and near relation of 
Bradford's and a man named Mitchel, both from Waſh- 
ington county. It is not certain that any but himſelf 
were concerned in laying the plan, but it was only two 
days after the mail was robbed that Bradford and others 
went to Canonſburgh, ſeven miles from Waſhington, 
with the Waſhington and Pitiſburgh mail in their ſad- 
dle bags. When they opened the mails, that from 
Waſhington contained no letters on the meaſutes that 
nad been purſued ; but the Pitiſpurgh mail contained 
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letters from general Gibſon, colonel Nevil, Mr. Bryio:;, 
and Mr. Day which gave great offence. They contain- 
ed a ſtatement of the attack on Nevil's houſe, and 
the ſentiments expreſſed by Bradſord at the Mingo 
meeting. Thele were taken out, and the reſt put up 
carefully, to be returned to Pittſburgh. 

Though theſe letters contained little elſe than a 
tate of the facts as they really happened, they were 
made the engine cf bringing about the Braddock's Now 
meeting. 

At Cannonſburgh te following circular letter was 
agreed upon, and directed to the-militia officers in 
the ſame manner 2s au order would have iſſued from 
the proper autharity, and was in ſeveral regiments ag 
promptly obeyed. By ſuch officers as wiſhed to promote 
the meaſure the people were called on as for a uſual 
tour of militia duty, without being informed of the con- 
{ents of the circular letter which is as follows: 

. Sir. 

{+ Having had ſuſpicions that the Pittſburgh polt 
would carry with him the ſentiments of ſome of the 
people in the country, reſpecting our preſent alarming 
fituation ; and the letters by the poſt being now in 
our poſſeſſion, by which certain ſecrets are diſcovered, 
hoſtile to our intereſt, it is therefore now come to 
that criſis, that every citizen mutt expreſs his 
ſentiments not by his words but his ations. You are 
then called on, as a citizen of the weſtern country, to 
render your perſonal fervice, with as many volunteers 
as you can raiſe, to rendezvous at your uſual place of 
meeting, on Wedneiday next ; and from thence you 
will march to the uſual place of rendezvous at Brad- 
coc“ s field, onthe Monongahela, on Friday the firſt day of 
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Augull next, to be there at two o'clock in the aſter- 
noon, with arms and accoutrements in good order. If 
any volunteers ſliould want arms and ammunition, bring 
them forward, and they ſhall be ſupplied as well as 
poſſible. Here, fir, is an expedition propoſed, in which 
you will have an opportunity of diſplaying your milita- 
ry talents, and of rendering ſervice to your country; 
four days proviſion will be wanted, let the men be 
thus ſupplied.” 

This general order was ſigned J. Cancn, B. Parki/on 
D. Bradford, A. Hulton, T. Speers, 1. Lechrx, 
J. Marſhal. | 
Colonel Marſhal had been an early ſettler in the 
veſtern counties, and a uſeful citizen, during ſthe 
courſe of the late war with Britain, and the territorial 
controverſy with Virginia. He was ſuccetlively, Regiſ- 
ter, High Sheriff, member of the ratifying convention, 
of the legiſlature, county lieutenant, and again regiſter 
in Waſhington County; and was reſpectable for the 
diſcretion he diſcovered 1n the difcharge of the duties 
ol the reſpective offices he filled. In the ratifying con- 
vention, he voted in favour of amendments previous 
to ratification, but refuſed to fign the reaſons of the 
minority. Moderation wasthought to bave been a lea- 
ding trait in his character. He is an induſtrious man, 
and poſſeſſes properiy to a large amount. From theſe 
circumſtances, the part he took in the inſurrection was 
truly ſarpriſing. He had come from the north of 
Ireland in his youth. 

Bradford had been deputy of the attorney general 
of the ſtate, from the time that Waſhington had been 
erected into a ſeparate county. He was originally from 
Maryland, where he ſtudied law, and had heen a member 
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of the Virginia Aſſembly, before the ſettlement of 
the boundary line of the ſlate, and (till practiſed law 


in ſome of the courts of that flate. He had favoured the 
plan of forming anew ſtate. At the timeof the adoption 
of the federal government, he was one of its moſt zea- 
lous advocates in that country. 

Parkiſon, a Pennſylvanian by birth; has always re- 
ſided in that ſtate. He alſo was a federaliſt, and had ſup- 
ported general Nevil's intereſt formerly, was reputed 

good citizen, a man of inſtuenze in his neigh- 
bourhood, had been a juſtice of the peace before the 
rev1110n of the conſtitution of the ſtate, was preſident 
of the Mingo creck affociation, and one of the com- 
mittee who fuperintended the operations in the attack 
on Nevil's houſe. 

Canon was from Cheſter county in Pennſylvania, 
had long beerf a reſpectable citizen ſouth of the Monon- 
gahela, lived in the town ealled by his name, had 
attached himſelf io the government of Virginia, and ſa- 
voured the idea of a new fiate. He was afterwards a 
member of the legiſlature, and was an early advogate 
for the federal conſtitution, anda ſupporter of genera! 
Nevil's intereſt in that country. 

Fulton was from Maryland ; he was not only 
ſederaliſt, but an open advocate of the exciſe law, indeed 
the molt openly fo, of any] have met with in theweſtern 
counties, and an avowed friend of the Inſpector. He 
kept a large diltillery, and expected by the operation 
of the exciſe law to have a conſiderable advantage over 
the ſmall diſtillers. He had alſo erected a brewery. I 
have never been able to account for the inconliſtency 


of his conduct. 


\ 
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1 know little of Speers or Lochry. The laſt was 
lately from Cheſter county and attended Col. Marihal's 
mill. He perhaps ſigned without reffecting what he was 
doing. The other had lived ſeveral years at Cano: 215 
burgh and kept ſtore ; he might have been ative at 
this time , but I preſume he was not very influential. 
Vhere were bat three days from the date of the 
orders to Citculate the information and prepare for 
the rendezvous. Great exertions were made however 
in communicating the circular letters, and though ma- 
ny who probably wiſhed to ſuppreſs theni durſt not, 
there were ſome who did keep them ſecret, and ſome 
clergymen and others in the ſouth of Waſhington 
county were active and ſucceſsful with their neigh- 
bours in difluading them from going. What had alrea- 
dy taken place was aggravated and miſrepreſented, more 
were ſaid to have been killed and wounded than really 
were, men's minds were in a late of conſternation and 
ſuſpenſe, and the ambiguous manner in which the cir- 
cular orders were written excited men whoſe minds 
were already agitated to expect that ſome wonderful dif- 
covery had been made, and that ſome great event was 
about to take place. 

In this interval three men from the town of 
Waſhington undertook to carry the mail back to Pittſ- 
burgh. Under cover of this errand they correſponded 
with a committee of the town, informed it of the mea- 
lures that were purſuing, and particularly of the de- 
ligns of Bradford and his friends againſt the perſons in 
Pittſburgh, who had written to Philadelphia a ſtate- 
ment of the preſent ſituation of the country, and of 
the danger the town * be expoſed to on their ac- 
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count. "Thy alſo Alured the committee that a number 


of well diſpoſed men would mix with the others to 


attend the rendezvous at Braddock's field, in order to 
have the better opportunity of preventing exceſſes. 


Three of the perſons, who had written theletters, and 


who had it in their power to retire for ſome time with- 
out much inconveniency, and who of their own accord 


were diſpoſed to do ſo, agreed to ſubmit to the form of 


an expulſion by the committee. 

On the day of rendezvons it was ſuppoſed, that 
a mixed multitude, not much ſhort of ſeven thouſand, 
appeared on the ground. But from examining che po- 


pulation of the country from which they were collec- 


ted, it is not probable that their number was near ſo 
great. Many of thoſe who did attend wei e without arms. 


Several field officers in the vicinity of Braddock's field 


attended, with as many of their friends as they could 
collect, to be prepared to prevent exceſſes, and ſave 
Pittſburgh if it thould be in danger, and ſome of the 
field officers of the moſt formidable and warlike corps 
who attended are known to have been well diſpoſed 
to peace and order. | 

The greateſt number was from Waſhington coun- 
ty, but tnough thoſe from the Regiment about the 
town of Waſhington came in force, with the general 
of the county and their colonel at their head, yet it 
is notorious that general Taylor and colonel Stokely 
were uniformly oppoſed to the whole ſyſtem of out- 
rage and reſiſlance. Colonel Hamilton of the Mingo 
creek Battalion was alſo oppoſed to it, and when he 
heard of the orders of march coming to his Regiment, 
though he had not ſeen them himſelf, he rode with all 


a 
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poſſible ſpeed to the county town to conntermand 
chem. but too late to have effect. Every ching was con- 
ducted with a rapidity characteriſtic of the ind ſcretion 
that governed the conductors of the meaſures. General 
Wilkin with a great many others of his Allegany coun- 
ty Brigade were well diſpoſed. I his was particularly 
the caſe with colonel Pa::erſon, and colonel M Nair 
and their friends, and alſo with the principal part of 
the Citizens from Pittſburgh. There was but one 
Major and a company of about 60 men from Weſt— 
moreland county, who appeared in a ſtate of prepara- 
tion according to the orders. 'The Major is faid to have 
diſ-overed a warlike diſpoſition. Many however from 
the iwaadjacent town{hipsin Weſt nore and county went 
to ve ſpectators of what was carrying on and encrea- 
ſed the crud. Some of theſe might have gone with a bad 
aiſpolition, and ſome might have c:ught the inſection 
when they were there. I have not hower er heard of 
any remark made on theconduct of any of them, except 
the Major to whom I have alluded. I am certain the 
colonel and majors of the neareſt Weſtmoreland B:t- 
talion were well diſpoſed. There were not more than 
twelve men irom Fayette county at Braddock's field. 
The orders had been ſent to colcnel Cock, who con- 
cealed them from his moſt intimate ne ghbours, and 
went alone to endeavour by his advice to prevent ex- 
celles. The few others from that county had been infor- 
med of the meeting by rumor. 

Colonel Cock reſiding in che neareſt part of Fay- 
ette to Mingo creek had attended that meeting with the 
ſame view. He was chairman there end at a number of 
the ſubſequent meetings. He has been Member ct the 
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firſt conventicn of Pennſy Ivenia, and was judge of 
the court of W eſlmoreland, and lieutenant of that 
county till Fayette county was erected, of which he is 
now an aſſociate judge. Being an elderly, and eſteemed 
a diſcreet man he is generally made chairman in all 
meetings of which he is à member. He has rarely 
been known to paſs the bounds of diſcretion if we except 
in the ardour of his zeal for the adoption of the Federal 
government, he was proport ionably mortified at the 
exciſe law and ſome meaſures that led to it being enact- 
ed by that government, but had no hand in the oppoſi- 
tion made to the exciſe, and put himſelf into ſuſpected 
ſituations in order to reſtore order. Ile being generally 
known through Pennſylvania was much ſpoken againſt. 
Ie went to Philadelphia and entered into recognizance, 
but there was no cauſe of action found againſt him. His 
having been chairman in all meetings and committees 
connected with the inſprtection. is the reaſon of this 
digreſſion. £ | 

Bradford reviewed the troops on the ground, and 
is ſail to have aſſumed the powers and to have received 
the honours of Major-general. There is no doubt but 
that he received every honour that could be conferred. 
The infatuated diſorganizers idoliſed him, and thoſe 
who held him in contempt, and looked on the meaſures 
with horror, were many of them the moſt obſequious in 
their attentions to him. They believed that at that 
moment expulſion or even more ſevere puniſhment 
depended on his will. His denunciation of cowards 
and traitors, and holding up Roberſpiere's ſyſtem of 
terror ſor imitation at the Mingo creek meeting, was 
well known to them, and ſpread a temporary panic. 
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A committee was apointed at the rendezvous, who 
reſolved that general Gibſon and colonel Neyil ſould 
be expelled, and authoriſed the Piuſburgh committee 
to put this reſolution into execution. It was reſolved 
that the army, as it was called, ſhould march to Pittſ- 
burgh. On this occaſion the people of Pittſburgh 
went forward to prepare for giving them the moſt hoſ- 
pitable reception in their power, that they might paſs 


through it with good humour. Bradford alſo ſent to 


the commandant of the garriſon to inform him that no 
harm was intended, and to requelt being permitted to 
paſs peaceably. They marched in, however, by the 
Monongahela road which did not lead to the garriſon, 


and being furniſhed with refreſhments in Pittſburgh 


by the towns-people, they croſſed che Monongahela 
without giving any diſturbance. 

After croſſing the river many returned to their 
homes, and theſe were no doubt the moſt orderly. A 
zreat number of the well diſpoſed people had previouſly 
zone to their homes from Braddocx's field. A num- 
ber, however, ſtayed over night near Pittſburgh, and 
in the night burned a ſmall barn, the property of ma- 


jor Kirkpatrick, with the grain it contained, which vas 
then the property of a tenant. They attempted alſo 


to burn the dwelling houſe, but were prevented by the 


| interpolition cfolonel Hamilton, &c. w howith difficulty 


{aved it. About the fame time, a party who had paried 
from the main body and remained in Pittſburghgear- 
tempted to burn Kirkpatrick's dwelling houſe in the 


town, but were prevented by the interpoſition of 


colonel Cook, and a brother of major M*Fariane, wha 
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had been killed, aſliſted by the addreſs of Mr. Bracky 


enridge. 
It will naturally be enquired what was the object of 


this mighty rendezvous of men. Nothing appears to 
have been done or attempted by thoſe who directed it, 
but ordering two more of the citizens of Pitiſpurgh 10 
be expelled. This might have been as well accom- 
pliſhed by ſending a depuration to Pittſburgh to defire 
that it ſhould be done. However hard it might have 
appeared to require it, the men would have been wiſe 
enough to have gone out of the way themſelves till 
times bad altered. To underſtand this we muſt go 
back to the private meeting at Canonſburgh. It had 
been there agreed upon to attack the garriſon at Pittſ. 
burgh, and ſeize thearms and ammunition for their own 
defence. I hey conſidered the conduct of Conyrefs 
in ſeizing the Britiſh poſls. arms, &c. while they re- 
mained N pet tioning the throne, acknowledg- 
ing their depe ndauce on it, and endeavouring to have 
their juſi g grounds of complaint removed, to be a pre- 
cedent perfectly applicable to their caſe. It was in 
conſequence of this determination that the rendezvoug 
was ordered, but the object was kept { ſecret 3 ; chere 
were ſome preſent wo diltenied. 

Thus an enterpriſe of a moſt dar.ng nature was 
determined on during an hour or two ſ pent in a tavern, 
bygnen unanthoriſed even by thoſe who had already 
rende chem ſelves obnoxious; for thoſe men were 
not deſcga- ed, and not more than two of them had 
been EY engaced in the aitack on the infpeQtor's 
houſe. Not only to determine on ſuch a dari ing anddan- 
gerous enterpriſe, but to endeavour to draw the whole 
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reople of the weſtern counties into the execution of it, 
blindfolded, was ſuch an inconſiderate meaſure as Iam 
at a loſs for words to expreſs my ſentiments of; but I 
have no doubt that long before this time their own re- 
fetions have painted the impropriety of their con- 
duct on their own minds, incolours more glowing than 
can be repreſented by language. 

It was not thus that the revolutionary conteſt was 
commenced. There was not only the flow delibera- 
tion of the wiſeſt men ſelected from every colony, 
but of the moſt difcreet men in every county and 
townſhip, and the magnitude of the object was ſet be- 
fore the people in the moſt remote ſituations, be re 
they were drawn into the atduous conteſt. May the con- 
duct of the Canonſburgh committee be an example to 
deter from ſuch raſh and impetuous proceedings! 

When colonel Hamilton, and ſome others, had diſ- 
covered the deſign of attacking the garrifon, and per- 
ſuaded Bradford and Marſhal to countermand the or- 
ders, he told them that the arms were for an expedi-' 
tion againſt the Indians under general Scott. Brad- 
ford, whhout even conſulting Marthal or anſwering a 
word to Hamilton, wrote the countermand, and hand- 
ing it to Hamilton aſked him if that would do. He 
inſerted in a poſtſcript what he had been told of Scott's 
expedition as a reaſon of the countermand ; this firſt 
brought the defign of the rendezvous to light; but it 
leems it was now given up ; but the rendezvous being 
carried on, ſome who attended ſtill believed that to 
have beenthe object of it, till they were convinced of 
is being laid aſide by the event. Marſhal wiſhed to 
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have countermanded the orders ſoon after they were 
iſſued. | 
Bradford promiſed Hamilton and others to adviſe 
the militia, who met at Waſhington, not to march to 
Braddock's field. They were convened in the court- 
houſe, and Meſſ. Roſs and Stokely addreſſed them with 
the molt powerful reaſons, todiſſuade them from proceed- 
ing further. Bradford notwithſtanding his agreement 
to the contrary, addreſſed them with vehement decla- 
mation in favour of proceeding. They had liſtened 
attenitvely to the firſt ſpeakers, but appeared to be 10 
influenced by Bradford's ſpeech, that when Marſhal roſe 
after him to offer ſome reaſons againſt proceeding, he 
could not be heard, and that night his houfe was tarred 
and ſeathered. "This expreflion of reſentment ſeems 
to have been the reaſon of his proceeding farther in 
that courſe, frem which he feemed deſirous of retreat- 
ing ; from this and fome other inſtances it appears he 
was not ſo much a leader, as he was led by Bradford, 
and puſhed forward by his dread of thoſe, whoſe mea- 
{ures he had at firſt inconſiderately countenanced. 
This was the only open attempt that was made te 
addreſs the people who were collected by the circular 
letter, and if it had not been for Bradford the attempt 
would have been ſucceſsful. It was with great difficul- 
ty they were got to parade for the march after leaving 
the court houſe ; few but young men and boys appeared 
willing; but it was not thought proper they ſhould go 
lone, and if any marched it had been agreed among 
the mederate people that they would go in company. 
Colonel Stokely, though he had openly oppoſed the 
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meaſure, put himſelf at the head of his regiment, 
Mr. Roſs the ſenator, general Taylor and others who 
were equally oppoſed to the meaſures went alſo. 

I have been the more paiticular in relating the 
rendezvous at Braddock's field, as it had the' moſt for- 
midable aſpect, and approached nearefl to the deſcrip- 
tion Of a combination againſt the government, of any 
inftarce that happened during the diſorders ; yet when 
examined, it does not prove to be a combination of 
the people of any county, but of fix men in a tavern, 
who withed, probably, to inflame the people into a 
combination, which, however, did not take place, for 
there appears to have been no plan laid, nor combina- 
tion entered into, at the rendezvous. Ordering the 
expulſion of the two men and directing the march to 
Pitiburgh, was conducted by a committee compoſed 
in part of very order]v well diſpoſed men, who thought 
it imprudent to object to any meaſure dictated by 
Bradford, whoſe terror was aided by the occaſional in- 
icrſerence of ſome deſperate men who were not of 
the committee. The march to Pittſburgh, and the 
expulſion, though very diſagreeable to the committee 
members from Pittſburgh, was agreed toeven by them. 
No man ever commanded an army, ſo great a propor- 
tion of which were traitors to the canſe, nor had ſuch 
a deference paid to him with ſo little ſincerity, as 
Bradford, on this occaſion. 

Though this formidable parade made an aſtoniſh- 
ing noife and appearance, it vaniſhed in ſmoke like a 
rocket, and left no trace of its tranſactions behind, 
except the march to Pitiſburgh, for the purpoſe of pa- 


rade; yet its effeòs were undoubtedly more pernict- 
N . 
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ous than thoſe which were produced by any preceding 
exceſs. Till now the flame had been confined to a 
ſmall ſpace but from this it ſpread to a diſtance. The 
countenance given to the rendezvous and the acquieſ- 
cence iu Bradford's meafures, apparent in the conduct 
of judges, attornies, the ſenator of Congreſs, and other 
reſpectable citizens, including the whole of the magiſ- 
trates, other officers, and merchants, of Pittſburgh, the 
motives for Which were not underſtood, gave the ap- 
pearance of unanimity inthe canſe, and inconſiderate 
people in other places became aſhamed that they had 


done nothing. It had been reported from the Mingo 


meeting, that Bradford and Brackenridge had pledged 
their lives and fortunes for the lawfulneſs and ſucceſs 


of the meaſures; tneir legal abilities were extolled by 


infatuated people at the time, and it was believed that 
under their direction the plans muſt be well laid, and 
judiciouſly conducted, and the cor.ntenance given at 
Braddock's field by ſo many men of found judgment 
and reſpeclable character was elteemed an infallible 
teſt of the goodneſs of the cauſe. However neceſſary 
this temporizing conduct was on the occaſion, it had a 
very bad effect on the country at large. It was believ- 
ed, however, by thoſe who practiſed it, that this was the 
moſt certain metliod of ſaving Pitt{burgh, and preventing 
the effuſion of human blood. Bradford's movements 
were too rapid to allow time ſor defenſive arrangements, 


or to find out in whom they could have confidence. 
The time had been when Marſhal would have been 


one of the firſt applied to on ſuch occaſions ; the man- 
ner in whictrhe and ſome others now acted, made every 
perſon be fulpeRed till bis ſentiments could be une- 
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quivocally known, and the impreſſions of terror made 
prudent perſons cautious in divulging their ſentiments. 

It was but a few days after this that a party went to 
the reſidence of Wells in Fayette county, burned his 
houſe, and compelled him to reſign his commiſſion, 
and ſwear not to hold the office in future. He was 
collector for Weſtmorelandand Fayette counties. This 
party appears to have gone from the partsof Weſtmore- 
land adjoining, and to have been joined by a few from 
Fayette. There appears to have been a ſmaller pro- 
portion of men of common diſcretion engaged in 
this than in the attack on Nevil's houſe, The houſe of 
Wells was burnt without reſiſtance or oppoſition, and 
againſt the remonſtrance of the molt prudent; 
ſeveral were forced by this party to go alcng with 
them contrary to their inclination, 

Threatening letters were ſent into the center and 
ſouthern parts of Weſtmoreland to excite them to go 
againſt Webſter, collector of Bedford, and many poor 
people in thoſe parts had cauſe of complaint againſt 
him, which did not exilt againſt other exciſe otficers. 
He had made a practice of ſeizing liquors on the road 
from poor people, who were carrying it to procuretheir 
ſalt, or other neceſſaries; ſome inllances of this might 
be mentioned that were very inhumane; ſometimes he 
was contented with receiving the exciſe tax and letting 
the liquors pals, but generally he kept all, and ſometimes 
detained the horſes for a time, refloring them again as 
a matter of favour. This bardfhip feil generally on 
the poor, for he let others paſs, eventhough they called 
and drankat his tavern, with their loads. It was believed 
be did not account with the public for the proceeds. 
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That his conduct was not agreeable to lau was aſſerted 
by the inſpector, when he wasapplicd to, hut no redrely 


was given, nor was the practice relinquiſhed. Tte 
law authoriſing ſeizure was not made till June im- 
med:ately preceding the inſurrection. 

The party bo went azainſt Webſter w ere com- 
paratively ſinall, ſome of them were from Bedford 
county, but much the greateſt number were from the 
parts of Weſtmoreland adjoining, many of whom had 
had their liquors unlawſully ſeized by him. They 
thought it robbery, nor do I know if they thought 
amiſs. The law ſubjeAcd diſtilleries to the officers, 
but did not at that time ſubject people travelling cn 
the road who had nothing to do with the entry of fills, 
more than a man taking his griſt to the mill, had to do 
with the tax having been paid on the mill by us 
owner. 

Webſter made no reſiſtance, but brought out his 
papers, and tore and trod on them. The party differ- 
ed among themſelves. Some were for tarring, fea- 
thering, &. Fire was ſet to his hay ſlacks and ſtables, 
but the more moderate party were the majority. They 
extinguiſhed the fire and protected the man from any 
other injury than iafulting language. Not agreeing 
how he thould be treated they took him along with 
them ſome miles, and apprehenſions being entertained 
by himſelf and ſome chers, of the outrageous party 
falling back and treating him ill when the others were 
gone, he was taken into Weſtmoreland and there Le- 
ing lodged in fafety that night, he was permitted to 
return home the next day without further injury. He 
bad expected the vilit, probably before it was tou 
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of by taoſe who made it, and had taken refuge in the 
town cf Bedford; but finding himſelf unſafe there he 
returned to his own” houſe and prepared for the 


event, 
Immediately after the meeting at Mingo creek, 


Bradford wrote to the principal perſons in the neigh- 
bouring counties of Virginia, preſſing them in the 
moſt urgent manner to fend Delegates to the meeting, 
which was appointed to be held at Parkiſon's Ferry. 
lis ſending this letter, aud the ſtyle in which it was 
wrote, indubitably proves the improvement he deſign- 
c1 to make of the Parkifon meeting. His robbing the 
mail, and directing the rendezvous at Braddock's field, 
were calculated to inflame the minds of the people 
previouſly to that meeting, and encreaſe the number of 
choſe who would be rendered deſp:rate by their crimes. 
In this he was but too ſucceſsfull. The threatening 
letters to excite the people to attack Wells and Web- 
her, though they have not been traced to Bradford, 
were no doubt a part of the plan, and by their means 
and the Braddock's field rendezvous, the infatuation 
was vallly extended and the number of offences was 
cnereaſed, between the meeting at Mingo creek and 
that at Parkiſon's Ferry. Even in Virginia an Exciſe 
(Acer had fled, and à riot was committed at the place 
ct his relidence. 
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CHAP. IX. 


A F TER the writs had been ſerved on 
the diſtillers of Fayette county, they held a meeting 
to conſult wnat was beſt to be done, at which other 
diſcreet perſons beſides the diſtillers attended. They 
felt exceedingly hurt at being obliged to attend the 
Diſtrit court in Philadelphia, after competent powers 
had been veſted in the ſtate courts. Yet although the 
news of the riots and their fatal effects reached them; 
and although it was known that parties of armed men 


were then aſſembled, in fome of the neighbouring 


counties, in order to intercept the inſpector of the reve- 
nue and the marſhal; an idea of combining with the 
rioters was not even ſuggeſted at the meeting; but on 
the contrary it was unenimouſiy agreed, that in future 
the diſtillers ſhould either abandon their occupation, 
or enter their ſtills, and that thoſe who had been 
ſummoned ſhould immediately evincetheir ſubmiſſion, 
by entering an appearance to the reſpective ſuits. In 


Er 
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purſuance of that agreement an expreſs was actually ſent 
to Philadelphia, council was retained, and inſtructions 
for legal and conſciencious defence were given ; but 
it ſee:ns that the writs were made Tteturtiable at a 
time when no court was fitting ; and this error in point 
of law was deemed ſufficient to vitiate the procets ; 
and to ſuperſede the neceſſity of entering the appea- 
rance of the ſeveral defendants. During this meet- 
ing at Uniontown, a letter was received, with the pro- 
poſition for the meeting of the four Weſtern coun- 
ties by their delegates at Parkiſon's Ferry. But ſo predo- 
minant was the apprehenſion, that ſuch an aſſemblage 
would encreaſe the degree of inflammation, and extend 
the influence to greater numbers, and ſo eager wes 
the hope that the riots might be confined to the place 
where they originated, and might ſubſide or be quel- 
led, without any extraordinary interference, that this 
propoſition was reluctantly read, and never taken into 
conſideration. See Gallalin s ſpee. b, pages 9 and 10. 

In the county of Weitmoreland no writs had been 
ſerved nor riots committed, conſequently they had no 
meeting of Giſlitiers nor received any letters; but on 
feeing the appointment of the Parkiſon's Ferry meeting 
in the gazette, the influential people determined to 
pay no attention to it, being apprehenſive that the in- 
ſſammation might be ſpread by it rather than ſuppreſſed. 
and that it might be conſtrued as giving countenance to 
the riots which led to that appointment. This advertife- 
ment made limilar impreſſions on the people of Pittſburgh 
alſo at the firſt ; but on obſerving the rapid progreſs 
of the inflammation, and the ſucceſſion of excee; 
#hich had been promoted, eſpecially the rendezvous 
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at Braddock's field ; the chooſing of diſcrect delegates 
to attend the Parkiſon meeting, appeared to be the only 
feaſible means of ſtemming the current of diforder, un- 
til the people, who were ſo highly inflamed, woul l 
cool down, an until the cautions and timil would 
ſhake off the panic, cr lay aſide that exceſſive caution, 
by which they were governed, and ſtand forward in de- 
fence of the laws, and of that liberty, whoſe name was 
proſtituted to blazon the molt ty rannical meaſures. 

Thele alarming circumſtances made the ſame im- 
preſſion on all the four connties, without any opportu— 
nity of conſultation; conſequently the townſhips they 
contained were generally repreſ2nted at that meeting; 
but from the (hort time there was to give warning or 
q this ſecond determination, no means could be adopted 
8 to regulaie the elections cr to impreſs the caulious part 

of the citizens with a ſenſe of the neceſſity of their 
attending. The general ſlate of theſe elections car- 
4 not be better deicribed than it is done by Mr. Gallatin, 
in his ſpeech page 13: 

IThe meeting was partly a true repreſentation of 
the people, but it was partly not ſo; for as there is not 
in this {late any regular townſhip meetings; a few in- 
dividuais collected in any one townſhip might appoint 
"F deputies, and the: ruth is that in almoſt every caſe,” a 
minority of the Inhabitants of the reſpective townſhips 
did make the appointments, in every townſhip like— 
wiſe where there were any violent characters, ſuch 
characters wenld undoubtedly attend the election, 
while on the other hand moderate men and friends to 
order were cautious either in attending the elections, 
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The meeting at Parkiſon's Ferry was a pretty full 


though not a true or equal repreſentation. There 
were upwards of 200 delegates, three of thoſe were 


. from Ohio county in Virginia and two from Bedford 


county in Pennſylvania, belides thoſe from the four 
counties. The place of meeting was unfavourable, 
being in the neighbourhood in which the reſiſtance 
had originated, and within a mile of the dwelling houſe 
of M Farlane, who had been killed, and there were 
probably a greater number of ſpectators than of dele- 
gates. 

The delegates convened on an eminence * 
the ſhade of trees; colonel Cook was appointed chair- 
man, and Albert Gallatin, ſecretary. It was ſoon diſ- 
covered that there were a number of inflammatory per- 
tons among the delegates, few of them however had 
talents. Bradford opened the meeting, with a ſtate- 
ment of the events that had taken place, and conclu- 
ded with reading the letters that had been taken from 
the intercepted mail, with ſome inflammatory com- 
ments on them. 

At this time the arrival of Commiſſioners from the 
Preſident, with powers for reſtoring order in the 
Weſtern Country, if a correſponding difpofition was 
met with among the people, was announced to the Meet- 
ing. After a ſhort pauſe colonel Marſhal roſe and ex- 
preſſed ſome ſatisfaction at the information of the arri- 
val of Commiſſioners ; but ſaid that they ſhould not 
on that account neglect the buſtneſs of the meeting, 
and read ſome reſolutions that had been agreed on 
between Bradford and hunſelf. The firſt reſolution, 
being againſt taking the citizens out of the vicinity 
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for trial occaſioned no conteſt ; the ſecond and moſ! 
important reſolution, runs in the following words : 

** Reſolved that a ſtandingcommittee be appointed, 
to confiit of members from each county, to be denomi- 
nated a committee of public fafety ; whoſe duty it ſhall 
be to call forth the reſources of the weſtern country, 
to repel any hoſtile attempts that may be made againſt 
the citizens, or the body of the people.” 

This, compared with the ſubſequent reſclution 
was preiacing the proceedings of the meeting by a di- 
rect queſtion, whether the weſtern counties would 

raiſe the ſtandard of rebellion or not. This was cer- 
Gioly a bold attempt to form a combination hoſtile 
to the government both of this ſtate and the United 
States. If ſnch a reſolution had been offered, before 
ſuck a number of perſons had become deſperate by 
being involved in the preceding riots, it would not have 
been heard with patience ; but now it required both 
great addreſs and ſortitude to parry it. Fortunately there 
was among the delegates a man well qualified for this 
purpoſe. His fortitude was no doubt the greater, as 
* knew he was in no danger at home for what he might 
here. 1 mean Mr. Gallatin, the ſecretary. He roſe, 
xe began by criticiſing on the word hoſtility ; ; aſked 
what it meant, or from whence the hoſlilities were 
to come. He alleged if it was the exertions of govern- 
ment that were deſigned to be oppoſed, the term was 
improper ; the exertions of government on the citizens 
in ſupport of che laws being coercion and not hoſtili- 
tv. He enconraged them to expect no other means 
of coercion from government but through the judicia- 
rv, and after a number of ſenfible obſervations moved to 
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refer the reſolution to a ſelect Committee. But fo 
great was the prevailing panic, that notwithſtanding the 
number of well-diſpoſed members that were in the 
meeting, he was not ſeconded ; after ſome delay, how- 
ever, Marſhal himſelf offered to withdraw the refolu - 
tion on condition, that a Commutee of ſixty ſhould be 
appointed, with power to call a new meeting of the - 
people or their deputies. This was inſtantly agreed 
to, and a new reſolution was ſludiouſly modified, fo as 
to enſure its adoption, and was agreed to by the meet- 
ing. In it a determination was expreſſed to ſupport 
the ſtate laws, and afford protection to the citizens; 
this was an important ſtep towards the reſtoration 
or order; for at that time no man thought himſelt 
ſaſe in many places in telling his real ſentiments ; 
Threats were not only circulated in anonymous letters, 
but were contained in the mottos on liberty poles ; one 
vas crecied on the morning of the meeting and within 
view of it; it was erected under the direction of 
one of thole who ſigned the Broddock's field orders. 
The moto of it was; Liberly and no excije, ard no 
a/yium for corgaras or traitors. Every man was efteemn- 
ed a coward or traitor, by thoſe diſorganizers, who 
diſapproved of their meaſures. 

Mr. Gallatin had the ſortitade to obie to the ex- 
ception againſt the exciſe, originally contained in the 
zeſolution for ſupport of the municipal Jaws, and pro- 
cared it to be ſuck out; but durſt not offer an atiir- 
mative reſolution in favour of jubmitting to it. Indeed 
ils doing ſo at this time would have been imp rudent, 
ner would ſucceſs, iu ſuch a reiolution, have been 
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of uſe, till ſubmiſſion to the municipal laws had been 
reſtored. 


* 


In ſhort the reſolutions, being five in number, 


were diſcuſſed, and referred to a committee conſiſting 


of Bradford, Brackenridge, Gallatin, and Herman 
Huſbands of Bedford. who new modelled them before 
the next day's meeting, at which they paſſed without 
much difficulty. The committee of ſixty or of one 
from each townſhip, was appointed to meet at Red- 
ſtone old fort, on the 2d of September, and a com- 
mittee conſiſting of twelve members, three from each 
of the four counties, was appointed to conſer with the 
commiſſioners from the Preſident. Theſe, with one 
exception, were well choſen. FS | 
Ihe commiſſioners came to a houſe near the meet- 
ing belore it adjourned. Ibis rendered the ſituat ion 
of the friends to order more delicate. It was urged 
by ſome that the meeting ſhould not be diſſolved till 
they weuld know and decide on the terms propoſed by 
the commiſſioners. With great addreſs, however, they 
were prevailed on to adjourn without day. Men of 
diſcernment knew that nothing wouid bring the peo- 
ple to a picper ſcnſe of their duty, without time for re- 
flection, and for the preſent agitated ſtate of mind to 
ſublide. They knew alſo that it time could be pro- 
cured to diſſeminate knewledge among the people every 
thing, that was neceſſary, would be gained. Therefore 
to reitore quietneſs and gain time was the great object 
with Gaiiaiin, and thoſe who thought as he did. 

Brackenridge probably was aQuated by the fame me- 


tives as Gallatin ; but ſupported the meaſures in a dif- 
ferent manner. He often kept up the appearancez, 
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and ſometimes uſed the boaſting language, which were 
acceptable to Bradford's party, and oppoſed Gallatin. 
Yet he always contributed to bring the proceedings to 
che lame iſſue. 

James Edgar, one of the aſſociate judges of Wach- 
ington county, gave conſiderable aſſiſtance in prevail- 
ing on this meeting to adopt reaſonable preliminary 
meaſures ; for ſuch meaſures as would lay a foundation 
for the complete reſtoratin of order were all that was 
expected or aimed at this meeting, and this was ob- 
tained. There were ſerious objections againſt keeping 
the people long together, and againſt holdingthe conter- 
ence with the Commiſſioners at this place; nor was Red- 
ſtone old fort, appointed for the mecting of the commit» 
tee of ſixty, well choſen, nor were the members, of which 
it was to be compoſed, well ſelected. I hey were cho- 
ſen out of the Parkiſon meeting delegates, by their 
colleagues, before they left that place. Thoſe who were 
moſt fit in ſome inſtances excuſed themſelves from 
attending, and their places were ſupplied by raſh and 
inſlammatory perſons who were willing togo. To this 
circumſtance I was attentive at the time, and obſer- 
ved it with ſenſible regret. 

On the 20th of Auguſt, the conferees waited on the 
commiſſioners at Pitttburgh, according to a previous 
appointment. Thomas M' Kean, Chief Juſtice, and 
general William Irwin, commiſſioners in behalf of the 
ſlate of Pennſylvania, had alſo arrived at Pittſburgh, All 
the conferees, except Bradford, were ſeriouſly diſpo- 
ſed to ſubmit to the laws and the reitcration of order. 
It was evident at the Parkiſon Ferry meeting, and on 
ſome other cccations, that Marſlial wiſhed caly for a 
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ſaſe opportunity of abandoning the cauſe ; and this op- 
portunity was now offered. On the firſt conſultation held 
by the conferees, theyall, except Brad{ord, agreed that the 
intereſt of the country, and their duty ascitizens, rendered 
{ſubmiſſion neceliary and proper. Some perſons, who 
they expected had influence cn Bradiod, were em- 
ployed to converſe with him on the ſabject, and 
againſt the next day he ſeemed perfectly reconciled 
to ſubmiſſion. 

The Commiſſioners propoſed an amneſty fer al 
offences committed before that date, and certain be— 


neficial arrangements, for adjuſting delinquencies and 


proſecutions for penalties now depending, to be made, 
and communicated hy the othicers appointed to Carry 
the ſaid acts into execution. Theſe arrangements were 
underſtood in converſation to apply to ail arrears 
due for exciſe, and penalties ſor not entering their 
ſtills. The conterces were alſo invited to recommend 
ſuch cſhcers as they would have confidence in for the 
execution of the exciſe law. 

The conditions, on which theſe privileges were 
ofſered, were, that the general committee, to meet 
at Redſtone old fort, thouid enplicity declare their 
determination to jubmit to the Jaws of the United 
States, and that they would not directly nor indirectiy 
oppoſe the execution ct the acts for raiſing a revenue 
on diſtilled ſpirits or ſtills, and that they would expli- 
cttly recommend a perfect and entite aaquieſcence un- 
der the execution of laid acts. That they alſo would 
recommend that no violence, injuries or threats, ſhould 
be offered to the perlons or property of officers, or 


Complying citizens. 
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The conferees, for themſelves, promiſed an entire 
114ie{cence, and to recommend the fame tothe com- 
Attce at Redſtone; which they agreed to call four 
C7: ſooner than had been appointed. 

{ne Commilhoners on behalf of the State, propo- 
ſed an amneſty for all indictable offences againſt the 
lars of the State, on condition of their keeping the 
veice and complying with the terms propoſed by the 
United States. Theſe Commiſſioners, as well as the 
Commiſhoners of the United States, Iaboured much 
according tothe opportunities afforded them, to bring 
de people to a proper ſenſe of their duty and intereſt, 
aud to remove their difficulties, and correct their 
m:itakes. 

Wnile the Commiſſioners were at Pittſburgh, a 
very ſeditious libel was paſted up cn the Market-houſe, 
and afterwards publiſhed in the gazette. It was wrote 
in the form oi a azalogae, and infulted the Commiſ- 
lioners, the militia of the lower counties, and particu- 
larly the militia of New-Jerley, in avery irritating man- 
227, and contained a number of the ſtrongeſt popular 
arguments again!lt the execution of the Exciſe law, and 
valts of the intepidity of thoſe who were oppoſed to 
it. It was wrote ina ſtyle and manner well ſuited to 
zucourage and embolden the ignorant and obſtinate 
part of the people, which was the claſs that now gave 
2:0!t trouble. It might well paſs for a production of Tom 
tiie Tinker, and indeed it was believed to have flowed 
from that ſource; though on enquiry it turned out to 
be the production of one who had been always a friend 
tothe Exciſe and the government, though he had not 
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been active in endeavoufing to reſtore order; in 
this reſpe@ he was neutral. 

Though the conferees had done every thing in their 
power to obtain the moſt favourable terms, and though 
the commiſſioners of the United States, and of the 
commonwealth, had granted every thing that was in 
the power of the federal and ſtate executive to grant; 
with very few exceptions even in the opinion of Brad- 
ford himſelf, yet many of thoſe who ſtood molt in need 
of the offered amneſty became inflamed againſt the con- 
ferees, and circulated a report, that they had received 
bribes; this incredible ſtory gained ground particular- 
ly among the Germans, who, with a number of the 
moſt ignorant every where, but particularly adjacent 
to the Monongahela, thought that the conferees ſhould 
have agreed to nothing leſs than an unconditional re- 
peal of the exciſe law. They did not comprehend 
the difference between the executive and legiſlative 
authority; nor was there time to inſtruct them. 

The conferees, knowing the importance of time 
in the preſent ſtate of the country, were importunate 
with the commiſſioners to obtain it, but their own 
authority being limited to a ſhort day, it was not in their 
power to grant this requeſt, which was however of the 
laſt importance in giving effect to all they had granted. 
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0 N the 28th of . che committee 
of lixty met at Redſtone old fort (Brownſville). While 
they were collecting, an armed party arrived from the 
upper parts of Waſhington county, who paraded the 
{treet with a drum beating. This party conſiſted of 
about ſixty or ſeventy infantry, well armed with rifles, 
and a few light horſemen mounted in uniform. This, 
and the reports of extreme inflammation among Tom 
Tipker's men, together with a letter under that ſigna- 
ture, which it ſeems the editor of the gazette thought 
it even now imprudent to refuſe to publiſh ; and in 
which the conferees are charged with being traitors, 
encouraging Tom's friends to perſevere, and contain- 
ivg ſevere denunciations againſt cowards and traitors ; 
and the ſeditious and inſulting dialogue, which I have 
before mentioned, coming out about the ſame time, 
and then ſuppoſed to be from the ſame quarter, and 
the meeting being in the vicinity of an inflamed neigh- 
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bourhocd, I ſay all theſe circumſtances conſpired to 
intimidate the delegates to a degree inconfiflent with 
that calmneſs and reflection necellary for deliberation: 
This was ſo evident that ſome of thoſe, who had the 
quieting ol the country much.at heart, heſitated about 
the propriety of attempting to ſupport the report. 
Gollatin, however, was diſpoſed to try it, and others 
agreed with him in making the attempt. 

It ſoon appcared that the declared object of the arm- 
ed party was, to chaſtiſe Samuel Jackſon, a wealthy 
miller in the neighbourhood, for having called the 
committee a /cru6 Congreſs. He bad uſed this expreſ- 
ſion in jeſt at Pittſburgh, in company with the con- 
ferees, where it was conſidered as inoffenſive; but 
being carried abroad, and artfully miſrepreſented, oc- 
caſioned the march of the party in arms, who being 
highly zgitated end heated with drink might have 
given another example of ſcandalous outrage, had not 
the committee interpoſed ; by its influence a viſit to 
Juckſon's dwelling by the party, was prevented, and 
they were prevailed onto accept of an acknowledgement 
and a treat from him as a complete atonement for his 
offence. Thus this matter ended, but the party eon- 
tinued at Brownſville till night, and by their preſence 
aud threats overawed the meeting. 

When the committee proceeded to buſineſs, Erd- 
ford urged to take the vote immediately, expreſſing his 
ſurpriſe chat any man ſhould heſitate or be unprepared 
to decide; from his manner, it was evident that, not- 
withſtanding his agreement to the terms of ſubmiſſion 
at Pittſburgh, and his premiſes to the commiſſioners 
and his colleagues, he was now determined on a ſum- 
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mary rejection of the report; and it was then generally 
believed that the armed party was brought there for the 
purpoſe of ſupporting him, and averawing the meeting. 
This indeed was afterwards found to be a miſtake, and 
that this party knew nothing of the meeting at Brownſ- 
ville, until they were far advanced on their way to it; 
they lived in a part of the country where little infor- 
mation circulated, and though they were, perhaps as 
much inflamed againſt the exciſe law, and the officers 
as any others, yet they were not engaged in the attack 
on Nevil's houſe, nor any of the ſubſequent riots, but 
were excited to this undertaking by ſome of Jackſon's 
neighbours, who had a private difference with him. 
However their preſence and behaviour made the ſame 
inpreſſion on the committee, as if they had come with 
the expreſs deſign to overaw them, and anſwered the 
{ame purpoſe to Bradford, 

It required great addreſs in the committee to pro- 
cure an adjournment of the queſtion till the next dav. 
On this occafion James Edgar, in an addrefs coutaining 
ironical compliments on Bradford's ſtrength of mind, 
which he probably took to be real, and arguments in 
favour of time far weak men like himſelf to make 
up their mind, delivered in a ityle well adapted 
to the hearers, and which could not give offence, con- 
tributed greatly to procure the adjournment, 

Means were uſed to prevail on the armed party to 
retire that night, and the next day the gallery of ſpec- 
tators was much thinned, but reports were Circulated 
that Bradford who lodged cn the Waſhington fide of 
the river that night, had bound himſeif faintly with a 
number of others io ſupport the oppoſition by force of 
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arms, until government would be brought to agree un- 
equivocally to their own terms; it appeared by what 


followed that the idea of a complete revolution 


was now taken up by Bradford, and it was certain that 
ſeveral of the moſt obſtinate of thoſe who originated the 
preſent violent meaſures were among the ſpectators, 
and perhaps ſome of them members of the committee; 
but Marſhal and others of the moſt reſpectable men 


among them had totally withdrawn from their intereſt. 


The committee was opened next morning by a 


long, ſenſible and eloquent ſpeech by Mr. Gallatin ; he 


alone would venture to open the bulineſs in this direQ 
manner. In this ſpeech, no motive to ſubmiſſion was 
left unexplained, nor any objedt ion left unauſwered; 
he was ſupported by Mr. Brakenridge, who having no 
new ground of argument left unexplained, enforced 
and enlarged on the arguments already offered and ad- 
dreſſed their conſciences and their fears. His argu- 
ment was of the more importance that it was deciſive; 
ſormerly he had temporized in ſuch a manner as to 
induce the rioters to believe be was a friend to | their 
Cauſe. | 

But like the foiri which at ds occaſions 
actuated the Iſiaelitiſh King, the frenzy which actua- 
ted Bradford during the whole of this period, at 
this unlucky moment impelled him to rife and address 
the committee in a moſt extravagant harangue, in the 
courſe of which he vtged the proprifty of erecting an 
independent government, and alleged that the Fede- 
ral government had only tempered with Spain and 
Britain about the Miſſiſſippi and the weſtern poſts, 
and trifled with the Indians. Let us be independe- t; 
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ſaid he, and we will accompliſh theſe objects in a few 


months. For a ſource of ſupplies he propoſed killing the 


firſt army that came againſt us, and ſupplying ourſelves | 
with arms and ammunition as the French had done. 


This harangue did not contain ſufficient good ſenſe 
to be reliſhed, even by many of his admirers, though 
it excited their inflammation, and ſtill more intimidated 
the Committee, who from the ſuppoſed combination 
ſormed over night were, many of them, afraid that 
this inflamatory diſcourſe was the ſignal of actual vio- 
lence. They were however miſtaken. If this was the 
moſt abſurd and inconſiſtent exertion Mr. Bradford 
made, it was his laſt in that way. He lett the mecting 
when he ſaw the vote went againſt him, and afterwards 
ſigned the terms of ſubmiſſion, and adviſed others to 
ſign them; but reflecting that it would not cover the 
offence he had committed at this meeting, he left the 
country.before the army came up. 

The arguments were concluded by Mr. Edgar ; 


ſome part of his ſpeech ſtruck my attention ſo much, 
and I recollect it ſo well, that I will trouble the reader 


with a ſhort extract of it. 


He ſtated, that he had bezn a member of the con-- 


vention which ratified the federal conſtitut ion, and had 


in it objected to the unqualified power of levying ex- 


ciſes, but that they had ſubmitted to it, many of them 
had advocated it in all its parts: Their officers, legiſ- 
lative, executive and judicial had ſworn to ſupport it, 
andthey had all voted for members of Congreſs and 


applied to the government for protection under it, 


which was a ſolemn acknowledgement of their alle. 
giance to it, with all the powers with which it was 
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veſted. That what they might think a premature and 
inexpedient exerciſe of the power of levying exciſes, 


could never juſtify them in renocuncing allegiance to- 


the government, and would equally juſtify a reſiſtance 
to every law, becauſe every general law occaſioned 
complaint from jome on whom it preſſed bard. 

He gave an affecting deſcription of the diſtreſſing 
ſituation into which they had inconſiderately brought 
themſelves, and ftated the ſympathy with which they 
had been treated by their friends, who when they had 
nothing to ſear on their own account had yet put them- 
ſelves in ſuſpicious ſituations, and made in ſome reſ- 
pects a common cauſe with them, with no other view 
than the more effectually to diſpoſe government to 
grant an oblivion for their paſt offences, on condition 
of their future ſubmiſſion to the laws, and which could 
not be granted on any other condition ; that now that 
object being as liberally offered as they had any reaſon 
to expect, if it was obſtinately refuſed, they would not 
only have themſelves to blame for the hardſhips they 
would bring on themſelves, their families and country, 
but for ingratitude to their friends, who had laboured 
with ſo much zeal to extricate them from their dilli— 
culties. With ſuch expoſtulations, and a number of 
cogent reaſons and advices, he concluded a pretty long 
ſpeech. The reipectability of his character for true 
piety, good morals, and caſy manners, as well as the 
good practical ſenſe expreſſed in his diſcourſe ina ſimple 
and affectionate manner, drew the attention of all deſ- 
criptions of the audience. His gray hairs which gave 


him the appearance of being older tnan he really was 


had aiſo ſome ettect. 
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I had never heard ſpeeches that I more ardently 
deſired to ſee in print than thoſe delivered on this o- 
cation. They would not oniy be valuable on account 
of the oratory and information diſplayed in all the 
three, andeſpecialiy in Gallatin's, who opened the way; 
but they would alſo have been the beſt hiſtory of the 
{pirit, and the miſtakes, which then actuated men's 
minds. But copies of them could not be procured. 
They were del:vered without any previous preparation 
other than a complete knowledge of the actual ſtate of 
things, and of human nature when in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. This knowledge. and the importance of the 
occalion on which it was exhibited, produced ſuck inge- 
nuity of reaſoningavdenergy of expreſſion, as never per- 
haps, had been exhibited by the ſame orators before, But 
afterall that could be done by reaſoning, it was a matter 
of great diſficulty to get a vote taken. When the vote 
was taken, the meeting were not nnanimons, there 
were 34 Yeas and 23 Nays ; ſix men itis aſſerted {aid 
afterwards that they had given in the Nay ticket inſtead 
of the Yea, by miitake ; the certainty of this cannot 
be known, though if it had not happened they need 
not have told it; for no one knew licw another voted. 
The vote was on the following reſolution. That in 
the opinion of this committee, it is the intereſi of the 
people of this country 19 ac ae to the prapeſils made by 
the comm ſſioners of the United States: The majority 
through tear refuſed to put the queſtion on the laſt 


propoſition, though it was on agreeing to it that the 


eventual ſucceſs of the niecting depended. "Their 
fears were certainly greater than their danger, for 
though ſeveral members ſpoke decifively ia fuvour-of 
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ſubmiſſion, no inſult was offered to them. Their pa- 


nic was not only inſpired by the place and circumſtan- 
ces, but many of them were afraid of miſchief at home. 


The Tom Tinker's letter recently publiſhed had 


concluded with ſevere threats, againſt thoſe who 
would comply: Indeed threats of burning houſes, 
tarring and feathering &c. were now made by a deſ- 
cription of people, whoſe voice is not heard in ſociety 
in ſettled times. I have ſaid before that ſeveral of the 
committee- men were not well ſelected, ſome of them 
I knew to be of the moſt inflammatory characters. 


1 
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. T was s plainly pereeie ed that longer time 
was neceſſary; ; a new committee of 12 conferees was 
appointed to procure it, if poſſible. The conferees 
who had been with the commiſſioners before; though 
they knew that time alone was neceſſary to bring the 
people to a ſenſe of their intereſt and duty; before the 
terms were finally ſubmitted tothem, believed it could 
not be obtained, ana as there had been imputations 
againſt them, they declined the appointment, and 12 
new conferees were appointed, of whom only 8 waited 
on the commiſſioners at Pittſburgh, who had it not in 
their power to grant longer time as their own authorry 
was to expire in a few days. 

On the terms propoſed by the commiſſion- 
ers not being decided on by the committee of 60, 
they withdrew them, and ſubſtituted new ones to be 
ſubſcribed by the people individually in their town 
meetings, or election diſtricts ; this mode of taking 
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the ſenſe of the people had been recommended by the 
committee of 60, and ſome of the new conferees ap- 
pointed the method of taking the ſenſe of the people 
in diſtricts, and others in townſhips for their reſpec- 
tive counties. 

The teft to be ſubſcribed was in the following 
words: I do ſolemnly promiſe henceforth to ſubmit 
to the laws of the United States ; and that I will not 
directly or indirectly oppoſe the execution of the act 
for raiſing a revenue on diſtilled ſpirits and ſtills, and 
that I will ſupport as far as the law requires the civil 
authority in affording the protection due to all officers 
and other citizens.” 

Theſe terms were agreed to on the 2d September, 
but it was the 4th before they were got printed ready 
for the conferees to leave Pittſburgh ; conſequently 
there was but ſix days to ſpread: the neceſſary informa- 
tion through a country, containing 70,000 inhabitants, 
(excluſive of the extenſive county of Bedford, for which 
the teſt was alſo intended,) ſpread over a territory 
vct much leſs extenſive than the ſtate of Connecticut, 
v. rhich ſends ſeven members to Congreſs, and inter- 
ſperſed with mountains and large bodies of unſeated 
lands. Four of the conferees not attending left ſome 
large diſtricts wholely without the means of informa- 
tion. but thongh exertions were made to circulate the 
neceſſary information, yet there was no opportunity 
of impreſſing on the cautious citizens, who had from 
- an exceſs of prudence declined attending all the ſor- 
mer meetings, the neceſſity of attending this one, and 
the people generally had no opportunity of peruſing 

the teſt they were required to ſubſcribe, until the 


-- 
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hour they met on the ground to ſign their names; nor 
then had they had time, or opportunity ſor dehiberate- 
ly making up their minds. 

The word /o/emnly was conſidered as an oath, and 
from henceforth, as an acknowledgement of having 
offended heretofore, which with much the greater num- 
ber of the inhabitants in general, and many diſtricts 
with reſpect to the whole inhabitants, was not true. 
The commiſſioners indeed agreed that thoſe object ion- 
able words ſhould be ſtricken out, and publiſhed it in 
the gazette ; but the gazette did not, nor could not 
arrive in molt places till after the day of ſigning. In 
ſome places however the people ſuppreſſed theſe words 
themſelves. The word indirectly was underſtood by 
many as calculated to bind them from even petitioning 
againſt the exciſe law for the future, and the ſhort 
ſpace of an hour or two at a confuſed meeting did not 
afford lejſure nor compoſure for thoſe who were capa- 
ble, and ſo diſpoſed, to inform and adviſe the peopie. 
It is well known that a legiſlative body compoſed of 
the wiſeſt citizens will not paſs a law for the leaſt im- 
portant purpoſe, without various readings on ſeveral 
different days; it could not be expected that an unin- 
ſormed mals of people could make up their mind to 
ſubſcribe what amounted to a new teft of allegiance, 
with ſo little time or compoſure tor deliberation: The 
difficulty was much encreaſed by the number and 
ſmallnets of the diſtricts in which they were covened; 
this gave an opportunity, for ſuch as ſeldom attended 
elections, and whole voice was never heard on other 
public cccaſions, who had not horſes to ride nor 
cloathsto put on, to attend ihe meetings, overaw them, 
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and inſult the very perſons, by whoſe ſympathy their 
families had been preſerved from famine. This took 
place in ſome townſhips and ſmall diſtricts, where no 
exceſſes had formerly been committed. By this deſ- 
cription ] do not mean to implicate the induſtrious 
poor. There were no people behaved better than 
moſt of thoſe. I have obſerved ſtriking inſtances of 
the yirtue and uſefulneſs of this claſs of men ; their 
advice was often attended to, when men who were on 
ordinary occaſions influential, would not be heard. It is 
known, that to all new ſettlements there is a conſtant 
ingreſs of the moſt indolent people, who are not only 
flothful, but ignorant and obſtinate, and who having 
nothing to loſe and little expectation of beltering their 
condition by induſtry, delight in promoting conſuſion. 
This deſcription of people was become bold and dan- 
gerous at this period, and the non-attendance of a 
great proportion of thoſe who having given no offence 
were determined to /n no teſt, gave the greater oppor- 
tunity in ſome places for diſorderly perſons to domi- 
neer ; they did-1o in ſome places to ſuch a degreeas to 


prevent in a great meaſure the deſign of the meeting 


from being obtained. I hough they did not exceed a fourth 
or a fifth of the number preſent, yet deſperation and 
threats of burning ſupplied the place of pumbers, and 
it was not thought prudent on that day to put the law 
in execution, as the country diſtri did not know the 
ſituation the county towns were in, or whether taking 
perſons to priſon might not lead to further ots. 

In the reſult, however, out of above forty different 
places of meeting for the purpoſe of ſubſcribing ihe 
allurances, at only two of them were the papers tin by 
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« deſperate banditti. One of theſe was at the place 
where the people who needed an amneſty were numer- 
„us, the other was that in which I reſide, where very 
jeu had been guilty of apy exceſſes. At one place in 
\liegany county the ligning was prevented by violence 
ur terror, where it was the intereſt of many to have 
iubſcribed ; at a few other ſuch places, the ſubſcribing 
was done with difficulty. Nevertheleſs thoſe who had 


been deeply engaged in the exceſſes generally ſigned, 


except a few of the molt ignorant and obſt nate; there 
were ſome indeed who had dared to engage in the great- 
eſt outrages, who had not courage to ſubſcribe for their 
own ſafety, leſt they would be conſidered as deſert- 
ers. 

In ſome of the townihips next to the frontiers, even 
the people who attended. the meetings abſolutely re- 
fuſed to fign, becauſe there were none among them who 
liad given offence, or at any time oppoſed the execution 
of the exciſe law. They took it amiſs that they were 
called upon ; and ſome diſtricts in the upper parts of 
W aſhington ere not warned. Indeed the people gener- 
ally, who had been muchdiſtreſſedail round theextenfive 
frontier, had no hand incrigirating, or carrying on the 
dilturbances, nor did they appear at all in it, till they were 
ſolicited to ſend delegates to Parkiſon' s ſerty to promote 
the reſtoration oſ order, and as far as I could obſerve 
orbe informed, they uniformly contributed to that de- 
lirable object in every inſtance, till the ſubſeribin 3 
was Called for, and then they ſaid, /et ihm ſign in the 
Places where they are involved. Some, however, werc 
perſuaded to do it from policy. They lad net only 
pehaved well th hemſelves, but ſrom ſome places offered 
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their ſervices, particularly to genetal Wilkin to quel| 
the inſurgents. 

The whole county of Fayette ale on the ſame 
principle. They had ſubmitted to the authority of 
the marſhal, and regularly entered for their appear- 
ance to the action, and knew that there were few if any 
criminals among them; they therefore refuſed to ſign 
to the terms of the commiſſioners ; but in order to ſa- 
tisfy government with reſpect to their intention, they 
formed refolutions of their own, and at a meeting of 
delegates from the ſeveral townſhips, unanimouſly 
agreed to ſubmit to the laws of the United States and 
of this ſtate, 2nd not to oppoſe directly or indirectly 
the acts for raiſing a revenue on diſtilled ſpirits, ſtills, 
&c. agreeably to the terms propoſed by the commiſ- 
fioners to the committee of ſixty. They alſo called on 
the people to meet in election diſtricts, to declare their 
ſubmiſſion to the laws. Comparatively few attended, 
eſpecially in the places furthermoſt removed from the 
diſturbances, and where leaſt heat or agitation had pre- 
vailed ; of thoſe who did attend, 580 voted for ſub- 
miſſion, and 280 againſt it. Yet notwithſtanding the 
refuſal to ſign the terms preſcribed by the whole coun- 
ty of Fayette, and by leveral townlhips in the north 
of Weſtmoreland, there was only one priſoner brought 
from Fayette, ard none from the other, when the 
judge and the army went into the country ; the perſon 
brought from Fayette was found to be innocent; he had 
been in Kentucky when the riots were committed in 
the weſtern country. 

The commiſſioners returned to Philadelphia before 
che day of ſigning, except Mr. Roſs, who ſtayed to 
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teceive the liſts of ſubſcribers, and to obſerve the tem- 
per that would be diſcovered on that occafion. He 
alſo was obliged to go to Philadelphia before all the re- 
turns were come to hand. The tumults that took place 
on the day of higning, and the heat-and agitation which 
diſcovered itſelf in a few places, particularly among 
the uninformed part of the Germans, for a few days 
aſter it, induced ſeveral of the Judges and other perſons 
of information to agree in opinion with Mr. Ros, that 
it would be neceſſary to have an army ſent into the 
country; but this opinion was alſo made up without 
time for inſormation, and conſequently was ſoon 
changed. It was but a few days, in ſome places the 
very next day, after ſigning, that many of thoſe who 
had been moſt riotous on the day of figning, came, 
ſome of them in tears, begging permiſſion to fign ; 
in ſome places their ſigning was received, with certifi- 
cation, that it would not be admitted as a claim for 
amneſty, in other places they were refuſed the privi- 
lege altogether. When they reflected, they ſaw that 
they were deſerted by thoſe on whom they had depend- 


ed, and who, perhaps, had adviſed them, or by their 
example encouraged them to miſchief, 


From a view of the ſubject it is evident, that if but 


one week had been allowed for the people to deliberatg 
on the aſſurances they were required to ſign, the ſub- 


miſſion to the laws would nave been complete, at leaſt 


there would have been fo few exceptions, that they 


would have given no alarm; there were none within 
my knowledge but what would have figned in half that 
time. Signing allociations, binding the citizens to aſſiſt 
one another in ſupport of π vs, had been promoted 


— 
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at Pittſburgh by general Wilkin and others, and ge- 
nerally ſigned: this example was generally and ſuc- 
deſsfully imitated ; ſuch an aſſociation was entered 


into in the townſhip 3 in which I reſide, the third day 
after the ſigning, and in many other places equally 


| foon. 


The comm :ſfioners, however, a are uot to blame ſor 
not giving longer time; their owri powers expired with 
the time given to the people; they were nearly ex- 
pired before it was determined to ſubmit it to the 
people, in that manner, and it was the influence of 
terror on the committee, of 69 at Brownſville, occaſion- 
ed by the wickedneſs of a few, perhaps, of one man, 
which rendere | ſubmitting it to the people neceſſary. 
The reatons, that determined che Pre ſident to limit the 
anthority of the commiſſioners to ſo ſhort a period, 
will be given in their proper place. 

Thougi it may be admitted that there was a latent 
prediſpoſu ion to violence among a few individuals, 
who had been formerly attached to the inſpector, and 
encouraged by him to oppoſe exciſe officers, under the 
ſtate, and tough this was known to himſelf, and he 
was prepared for defence, yet no ſuch thing was ge- 
nerally known in the country, and its breaking out at 
the time was owing to accident, and circumſtances of 

a local nature. Inconſiderate and uſeleſs reſiſtance by 
— blood too abundantly, which the inſpector 
was the more ſucceſsful in doing, by being 3 in 
a manner of which the aſſailants were not aware, excit- 
ed a more formidable attack, and drew many into the 
vortex of riot, who would have been far from engaging 
in it, if they bad bad time to deliberate on the co.:{2- 
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quences. Numbers thus inconfiderately involved n 
crimes became defperate, and endeavoured by draw» 
ing others into the ſame tuation to make it a common 
cauſe, and being unfortunately aided in theſe miſtaken 
views by Bradford, Marſhal, andothers, whoattemptedto 
cive a more violent complexion and greater magnitude 
to che miſchief, by drawing the whole weſtern country 
into a Combination againſt the exciſe law, and for this 
purpoſe contriving the rendezvous at Braddock's field, 
and uſing every means to inflame the minds of the 
citizens, and to overawe with terror thoſe who might 
oppole their deſigns, and for this purpoſe magnifying 
the numbers at Braddock's field, and advertiſing that 
thouſands had been on their march to join them, from 
places where there was not a perſon who knew of the 
rendezvous. I ſay, by theſe mad exertions, the inſur- 
rection progreſſed for a few days lite the paroxiſm of 
an inflammatory fever, ſpent its force in frequent irre- 
gular convulſions, and finally ſubſided almoſt as ſud- 
denly, and to many as unexpectedly as it commenced z 
the moll alarming ſymptoms were diſcovered at Brad- 
dock's field, and the laſt ſtruggle was a feeble attempt 
to raiſe a party a few miles ſouth of Greenſburgh. 

The courts had not been interrupted in their pro- 
greſs, onthe Monday previous to the day appointed ſor 
ſigning the aſſurances to government, the court at 
Greenſburgh was opened by a ſenſible ſpeech, well 
adapted to the occaſion, by preſident Addiſon, and he 
was not inſulted nor the buſineſs of the court interrupt- 
ed, and he went through the circuit without meeting 
with any embarraſſment. As the ocean which is agi- 
tated for ſome time after the ſtorm bas ſpent its force, 


R 
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ſo was the agitation that appeared among the people 
after the day of ſigning; but they afterwards became 
calm as formerly, except as to the anxiety that aroſe 
from apprehenſions of what was to follow, and reflec- 
tions on the paſt. 

The agitation having ſo perfectly ſubſided, an ad- 
vertiſement was put in the gazette, calling on the Par- 
kiſon's ferry delegates to hold another meeting on the 
2d of Oc ober. The meeting was advertifed by ſome of 
the ſame perſons who had but about a week before given 
their opinion that an army would be neceſlary ; but 0 
ſudden and perfect was the preſent calm, thatthey were 
convinced that ſuch aſſurances of ſubmiſſion could 
now be procured, as would render the march of the 
army totally unneceſſary. 

The delegates met, and agreed to the following re- 
ſolutions : * Reſolved unanimouſly that it is the opinion 
of this meeting that if the ſignature of tne ſubmiſſion 
be not univerſal it is not ſo much owing to any exilt- 
ing diſpoſition to oppoſe the Jaws, as to a want of time 
and information to operate a correſpondent ſentiment; 
and with reſpect to the greateſt number, a prevailing 
conſciouſneſs of their having had no concern in any 
gutrage, and an idea that their ſignature would imply 
a ſeuſe of guilt.” 

Zy another reſolve they gave aſſurances of ſubmiſ- 
ſion in the very words preſcribed by the commiſſioners; 
ard by a third they reſolved to ſend David Redick 
and myſelf, with theſe aſſurances, tothe Preſident of the 
United States, with authority in behalf of the meeting, 
to explain to him the more circumſtantially the ſtate of 
the country, in order to enable him to judge whether 
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an armed force would now be neceſſary to ſupport the 


civil authority in thoſe counties. 


I had not attended this meeting, but the reſolves 


were tranſmitted to me, and a letter from preſident Ad- 
diſon, aſſuring me that he had converſed with diſtillers 
and others, reſiding in the parts of the county where 
the oppoſition originated, and that they had given the 
ſtrongeſt aſſurances of their ſubmiſſion. I had other- 
wiſe ſuthcient proofs that the laws could be ſupported 
in every other part of the weſtern counties, 
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k. . 


O N the road to Carliſle we heard alarming 
accounts of the army, rendezvoused at that place, be- 
ing very ungovernable and exceedingly inflamed againſt 
the people of the weſtern country indiſcriminately. 
We till flaitered ourſelves that theſe reports were not 
well founded, till we met with ſome officers of the 
weſtern army on their way to Pitiſburgh with recruits, 
who confirmed the reports we had heard from others. 
We lodged at a tavern three miles from Carliſle, and 
paſſed for travellers going to Philadelphia, which we in- 
tended doing if we ſhould not meet the Preſident at Car- 
liſle; but when che people of the houſe diſcovered that we 
were from the weſtern counties, they were much alarm- 
ed, and prelled us exceedingly to abandon the thought 
of going through Carliſle, offering at the ſame time 
to conduct us by another rout. They deſcribed the 
rage of the army againſt all the people from the weſt- 
ern counties, in terms which they thought ſufficient to 
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deter us from approaching it; and in giving a relation 
o the licentiouſneſs and ferccity of the troops, told us of 
their having already killed two men in cold blood. 
We had no ſooner diſmounted at the tavern in 
Carliſle, than I was aſked to walk afide by a gentleman 
who was waiting to ſee me. The Carliſle paper had 
mentioned our coming; conſequently we were expected. 
2 informed me of the inflammation prevailing in the 
army being apparently too ſtrong to be reſtrained, 
and of their threats agalaſt us, and adviſed that we 
or. ld be cautious how we expoſed ourlelves ; that the 
reſentment again{t us was particularly exaſperatedfrom 
an apprehenſion that it was our errand, to give fuch 
aſſurances to the Preſident, as were intended to pre- 
vent their march to the Monongahela. He aſſured 


me that his object was purely to prevent injury to us, 


and diſhonour to the army, and requeſied me to pay 
attention to his advice. He had been a reſpectable 
officer during the late war, but not attached to the 
preſent army, nor a dweller in or near that place. 


I have not had an opportunity ſince that time of ac- 


knowledging his well timed and humane caution, 
Though I did not credit the extent of his impreſſions at 
tue time, I was ſoon convinced they were not exagge- 
raivd., We oblerved the proofs of it in the behaviour 
0! leverat individuals, and were confirmed by the inſor- 
mation of ethers, in and out of the array. 

Having early in the morning waited on the Pre- 
ſident to deliver the papers, and obtained on 2ppoint- 
ment for an interview, we withdrew in a ſhort time. 
This was to have been expected; it was about ſeven 
o'clock ; but before ten the report was current through 
both the town and the army, that the Prefident had dri- 
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ven us out in ſix minutes, and was not to ſee us again; 
and notwithſtanding the Preſident's eſtabliſhed charac- 
ter for diſcretion and politeneſs, and the frequent in- 


terviews to which we were admitted, this ridiculous 


ſtory was believed by many in the army during the 
whole expedition, and has been reported ſince, through 
diſtant parts of the United States. Long after the 
return of the army, I was told it by one of the generals 
who commanded in the expedition, and who was ſur- 
priſed to hear that it was not true. 

Though we were cautious of mixing with the 
array at large, we took every opportunity of converſing 
with the officers from different places, in order to have 
an opportunity of removing the miſtaken impreſſions, 
and correcting the falſe information, they had received, 
and to know more perfectly the general character 
of the army. In one inſlance cbſerving a regiment 
newly arrived from Philadelphia; as ſoon as the men 
were diſmiſſed from parade, we mixed with ſuch 
of the officers as we were acquainted with, and dined 
in company wigh the Colonel. 

When we informed him of the ſucceſsful exertions 
that had been made to reſtore ſubmiſfion to the laws; 
and mentioned one individual, who had diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf with induſtry and addreſs, he anſwered us that 
that very man, if he was met with, would be ſkewered, ſhot, 
or hanged on the firſt tree. I had before been infor- 
med of two liſts put into the hands of ſome in the ar- 
my, containing the names of certain perſons, who were 
to be ſotreated when met with, and that the very per- 
ſon alluded to by the Colonel was in both of them. 
I underſtood I bad the honour to fill a place in one 
myſelf, The colonel treated us decently, but his ex- 
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preſſions confirmed my belief of a ſact, the truth of 
which I had till now willingly doubted. 

But the deſigns of aſſaſſination were not againſt us 
exclulively. Thoſe among themſelves who had reaſon- 
ed in favour of the ſubjection of the military to the 
civil law, or ſuggeſted that thoſe who killed a citizen 
in cool blood ſhould anſwer to the proper courts, and 
that the army were only employed to aid the Judiciary 
in the exerciſe of its proper functions, and not to 
uſurp or exerciſe thoſe functions themſelves, were in 
as much danger, and equally the objects of threats, as 
the whiſky men, and in fact were called ſo. 

Two men had been killed, one on the great road 
near Lebanon, and the other ata houſe in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carliſle. The one on the road was killed 
by the Jerſey troops. He provoked an officer by toolith 
and inſulting language, and on laying hold cn one cf 
the bayonets of the guard, who were ordered to arreſt 
him, he was run through the body. He was evident- 
ly drunk or deranged. Surely ſo wany men in arms 
could eaſily have ſecured one unarmed fool, without 
killing him. The other was killed by a light horſe- 
man from Philadelphia, who went into the country to 
ſeize ſome perſons who had afiſted at erecting liberty 
poles in Carlifle. The young man, who was killed, 
was not only innocent, but very unwell. - The party 
left him under guard of one of their number, until 
they would ſearch the barn for others. The fick boy 
declaring his innocence, and that he was not able to 
ſtand, attempted to go into the houſe without leave; 
the light horſeman ordered him to ſtop, on the peril 
of being ſhot, and if he could nct fland to fit or lay 
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down, and in the mean time cocked his piſtol. When 
the boy was in the poſture. of leaving himſelf down, 
and the light horſeman about to uncock his piſtol, i 


went off and {hot the bey mortaily. I fete this caſe, 


as I had it from the bait a. nhority, and as taken from 
an examination of the light horſeman. 

But admitting, as I believe we ought, that thofe dcs 
of man-killing were not murder, yet they ought not 
to have been done, becauſe they might eaſily have been 
prevented ; after the Preſident had convinced the 
army, by his diſcourſes, of the propriety, and enforced 
by his authority the n y"_ of the ſubu:dination of 
the military to the civil power, and after he had given 
an e e teſtimony of his ſincerity by obliging 
Loſe who killed the two men, to enter recogniſance 


. with bail, jor ſtanding their trial at court, no more 


accidents of the kind happened. 

The awihority and influence of the Preſident had 
lowered the tone, though not changed the temper of 
tac ourrageous part of the army, while we were at Car- 
lifle. The proper attention he paid to us, on account 
of the errand we came on, and the reſtraint his orders 

mpoſed on their deſigus, gave great mortification to 
that part of them that ccntinued longeſt in Carliſſe; 
the laſt interview to which we were admitted was on 
the evening previous to the Preſident's fitting out fer 
Patowmack. While the converſation continued, a ge- 
neral officer, with others, walked before the window, and 


railed againſt che Preſßdent ior converſing with us; 


aying, that he never would recover the pcpularity 
that he loſt by countenaneing inſurgents. Cwing how- 
ever to that ſalutary icſtraint, thus impoſed on them 
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by the Preſident, all the fire was ſpent in threatening 
what they would do ; laying their hands on their 


{words, which many of them had not been accuſtomea 
to wear, they would (wear there was no need of judges 


and juries, let them only ſee the men and they would 
ik ewer them. | : 

1 was the leſs ſurpriſed at this diſplay of the 
inflammatory agitation of the human mind, that 1 
had ſo recently been acquainted with its ebullitions, 
in a variety of efforts in the courſe of its fermentation 
and ſettling on its lees in the weſtern country. I had 
heard the word of terror pronounced in ſuch loud ac- 


cents, as that like a magic ſpell it chilled the blood and 


petrifiedthe ſpirits, almoſt as far as the report of it vibra- 
ted with the air that wafted the alarming ſound. I had ob- 
ſerved in the rapid reign of in diſcretion, plans executed 
almoſt as ſoon as an infatuated imagination conceived 
them and ſome thouſands of thoughtleſs, of outrageous; 
and of well diſpoſedcitizensrendezvouſedtogetherinone 
hetrogeneous maſs, and tens of thouſands put on pa- 
per as ontheir way to rendezvous, (who by the by had 
not heard of the pla!) and all for no viſible object, 

nor to anſwer any purpoſe; but expoſe the madneſs of 
thoſe who conducted the career of folly. I had ſeen 
the efferveſcence in human ſociety operate ſo power- 
fully as to throw the ſcum to the ſurface, and cauſe the 
purer parts to ſuccumb for a moment, ſo far as to fix 
a general character of impurity. While things were 
in this ſtate, I bave heard men talk as if they were all 
Samſons, who each could kill his thouſands with the 
jaw bone of an aſs. I had known myſelf and many 
others threatened with having our property burned, 

ourſelves tarred, feathered, &c. but ſa none of theſe 
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_ dreadful threats executed. After the pcor exciſemen 


were overſet, there was no perſon otherwiſe hurt, 
than by the effects of temporary terror on the mind. 
I knew of a black liſt too, containing a certain number 
of the beſt citizens to be hanged or ſhot, who are all 
yet living. I clearly ſaw that the very ſame ſpirit was 
operating in the army, that had thus convulſed the weſ- 
tern country, and hoped that it would alſo evaporate 
in air, eſpecially as it would be held under reſtraint 
by the authority and influence of difcreet and experi- 
enced officers. I had no doubt but that there was a 
majority of well diſpoſed people in the army, who 
wiſhed to ſupport the laws, as well as there had been 
in the weſtern country, though by the bluſtering noiſe 
and high handed meaſures of the rioters, people at a 
diſtance were induced to believe that all the inhabitants 
were iniurgents. By mixing with the people myſelf, 
I found this was not the caſe, even where the outrages 
originated. In like manner, by takingevery prudent 
opportunity of mixing with the army, I was convin- 
ced that many were diſpoſed to ſubmit to diſcipline 
and ſupport the laws ; but theſe were nct the men who 
made the noiſe. The cauſe however was very diffe- 
rent; the cauſe of the army was laudable, and their 
turaing out meritorious ; the cauſe of the inſurgents on 
the other hand was criminal. JHowever when I re- 
flected on the vaſt maſs of undiſciplined mer, who 
were collected and ſo well equipped, afluming the 
height of military airs, without the habits of military 
diſcipline, having no apprehenſions of danger to preſs 
them together, no enemy to encounter, nor in fact 
any object to afford them an opportunity of diſplaying 
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their proweſs; I ſay, when I reflected on theſe circum- 
ſtances, together with the inflammatory ſymptoms which 
were ſo prevalent, and might toon pervade the whole 
maſs ; it gave me unpleaſant ſenſations. I was not 
without apprehenſions that ſuch convulſions miglit 
be the reſult, as would not only be ruinous to the weſ- 
tern counties, but proſtrate the very government and 
laws, which they were called forth to ſupport. I knew 
they had ſhed blood, in a manner that diſcovered that 
they were not very folicitous to avoid it. I knew 
that ſome of no mean rank were mortified that thoſe who | 
had ſhed blood were obliged to enter recogniſance, and 
give bail. It is well known that at Carliſle the army was 
once in that ſituation, that one part of it was ordered to 
charge the others, and if a diſcretion, which by ſtrict 
rules might have been eſteemed criminal, had not 
been exerciſed by the fficer who was ordered to make 
the charge, brothers blood might have been ſhed in 
abundance. It is well remembered that the ſtreets 
and avenues of Caliſle were occupied by the army, 
during the night, and that an apprehenſion of the town 
being burnt excited a generalpanic. To what height 
theſe alarming heats might have gone, if the Preſident 
had not arrived fo ſeaſonably, it is impoſſible to tell. 
Though there were o:hcers poſſeſſed of virtue and ex- 
perience there before he arrived, yet their authority 
was not ſufficient to preſerve order. Indeed while the 
army continued at Carliſle, drinking was carried to grea- 
ter exceſs, than I had heard of it being done among the 
inſurgents, and wine will inflame the paſſions as much 
or more than even whiſky. 
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However it is a queſtion that never will be decided, 
whetherthe authority and ivfluence of a Preiident would 
have been effectual if that Preſident had not been gene- 
ral Waſhington. The man, that had commanded our 
armies ſucceſsfully through the late war, and whoſe 
military character was ſo reſpectable, had an influence 
over military men, that few others could expect to 
poſſeſs. 

There was not ſo much of the inflammatory ſpi- 
rit obſervable in the left wing of the army as in the 
other, nor was thereany cata killed by them, by ac- 
cident or otherwiſe. In one or two inſtances, where 
there was danger of ſome fooliſh men who mixed with 
that wing being ſkewered, general Morgan, by preten- 
ding to reſerve them for ignominious puniſament, fa- 
ved them, till they could be ſafely diſmiſſed, or kept 


| his men from killing them by threatening to kill them 


himſelf. He kept his diviſion on the parade while on 
their march, until hecalled on the people reſiding near 
the encampment, and paid them immediately a reaſon- 
able price for what the army had taken or deſtroyed ; 


conſequently there were few complaints made by the 
citizens of marauding or deſtruction committed by that 


wing. General Smith, who commanded the Maryland 
brigade, complied ſtrictly with the Preſident's orders in 
diſcharging ſuch of the men as were diſorderly. Ar 
fort Cumberland he called on the Captains to make re- 
part of characters of that deſcription, of which he diſ- 
charged about 5o in one day ; this not only purged the 
army, but was a caution to thoſe that remained ; the 
conſequence was that the route on which he marched 
cannot be traced by the ſufferings and complaints of 
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the citizens; nor was there ſo high a degree of inflam- 
mation among the Maryland troops as appeared in the 
reſt of the army; even among the troops from Vir- 
ginia the tone was not ſo high, nor the ſpirit ſo ungo- 
vernable, as in the right wing ; however, more frequent 
examples of puniſhment were made among them. 
Notwithſtanding the inflammatory and ungoverna- 
ble ſpirit that prevailed in the army, it was reſtrained 
from actual outrage ; but doing this required great ad- 
dreſs. If a ſevere example had not been made of two 
men in the camp at Carnaghan' s in Weſtmoreland, for 
diſobedience 2nd mutiny, it is the opinion of the moſt 
experienced officers who were there, that the conntry 
would have been ruined ; and there were ſuch ſerious 
apprehenſions of their puniſhment occaſioning a gene- 
ral mutiny, that it was a matter of great heſitation with 
the commander in chief of that wing, and other ofhcers, 
whether the ſentence could be executed without a ge- 
neral mutiny. Through the deciſion, however, of 
general Irwin, to whoſe perſonal intrepidity i it was Ow- 
ing that the culprits were brought to trial, and through 
the confidence that was entertained in general Cham- 
bers's brigade, the ſentence was executed without diſturb- 
ance. By way of precaution, general Chambers had 
His brigade paraded i in ſuch a manner as to be ready to 
charge the regiment to whom the culprits belonged, 
and in front of which the ſentence was executed, if a 
mutiny had been attempted. This inſtance of diſei- 
pline is believed to have had an excellent effect in pre- 
venting a total ſubverſion of diſcipline, and reſtrain- 
inz the diſpoſition of marauding, which at that time 
threatened to involve the country in great diſtreſs. It 
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will aphear hereafter that an apprehenſion of a mutin- 
ous diſpoſition prevailing it the army, had a diſagreea- 
ble effect on the proceedings of the judiciary. 
General Chambers had made ſome examples of diſ- 
cipline, before his brigade left the ſettlements, where it 
was raiſed. This was no doubt one reaſon why it ſet 
ſuch an example of good behaviour and ſuſtained the 


character of being the moſt orderly brigade in the right 


wing of the army. To this I heard the commander in 
chief of that wing, ſecretary Hamilton, and many other 
officers bear ample teſtimony ; but there was another 
reaſon of greater weight, which influenced that charac- 
ter. 

The ſeſſion of aſſembly, which was convened during 
the inſurrection, obſerving a reluctance in the militia to 
turn out in their claſſes, at d conſidering that there was a 
great number of citizens in the lower countigs who had 
religious ſcruples againſt bearing arms, gave a bounty 
to encourage the enliſtment of volunteers, and many 
of the citizens whoſe duty it was to go procured ſub- 
ſtitmes. The militia corps from Philadelphia, and the 
counties near it, were chiefly compoſed of ſuch of this 
deſcription ; there was a ſmaller proportion in general 
Chambers's brigade than in the others, and of conſe- 
quence a greater proportion of ſuch citizens as turned 
out in their proper claſſes; and it is among thoſe that 
we may always expect to find the greateſt reſpect paid 
to the laws. With orderly citizens, moral principles 
and a ſenſe of honour will go far in ſupplying the want 
of diſcipline. 

There was another deſcription of volunteers, both 
from New-Terſey and Penniylvania, who neither came 
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from the inducement of a bounty nor the expectation 
of plunder, but purely with a view to ſupport the go- 
vernment and law. Many of theſe were men of large 
property, and extenſively engaged in buſineſs. They 
came at much expence and made great ſacrifices, many 
of them being unuſed to perſonal hardſhips ſtood the 
unavoidable fatigue of ſuch a journey beyond expecta- 
tion and without murmuring. Indeed I was agreeably 
ſurpriſed to ſee them arrive at Bonnet's camp in ſuch 
good health and fpirits, after ſo much fatigue. It had 
rained on them almoſt every day, from the time they 
left Bedford till they arrived at that place, and though 
they were every way the beit equipped and ſupplied 
of any troops that ever had marched in the ſervice of 
the United States, yet the exceſſwe rains and exceeding 
badneſs of the roads rendered the march very fatiguing 
and uncomfortable, eſpecially as a proportion of the 
road was on mountains naturally ſwampy. I do not ſay 
that none of them murmured, for ſome of them filled 
the news-papers with complaints and ſarcaſms on the 
whiſky-men. By reading ſome of thoſe letters, that 
were publiſhed, it would have been thought the county 
of Bedford was full of the molt daring criminals, and 
the army haraſſed to death, purſuing them over roads, 
that endangered the life of man to paſs, &c. where- 
as there were only four priſoners taken or ſought aſter 
in that county, two of whom reſided within a few 
miles of Bedford town, the other two were from the 
Glades, 30 miles diſtant from Bedford, and no reſiſt- 
ance was attempted by them. In fome of theſe letters, 
the difficulties they encountered are magnified to a very 
high degree. In ſhort no expedition during the laſt 
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war, nor even that of Hannibal over the Alps, could 
equal the inſuperable hardſhips which we ſuffered,” 


is the language of one of them. But theſe fooliſh ex- 


aggerations ought no more to fix the character of theſe 
corps, than the conduct of a few deſperate inſurgents 
ought to fix the charadter of all the inhabitants of the 
four weſtern counties. | 

It muſt be expected, that a proportion of thoſe who 
went out as volunteers, in what were called the gentle- 
man corps, were men of the moſt ardent ſpirits, who 
perhaps miſtook the warmth of their paſſions for patri- 
otiſm ; for, it is not uncommon in either religion or po- 
litics to find mankind miſtake the agitation and biaſs 
of their own paſſions for zeal or patriotiſm, and in the 
cafe before us there might have been incidental preju- 
dices ariſing from other cauſes z but notwithſtanding 
the inflammatory materials of which theſe corps were 
in part compoſed, I have authority ſor ſaying, that 
they not only ſubmitted to fatigue with the perſever- 
ance of veterans, but moſt of them acted wich a becom- 
ing ſubordination to orders; among theſe, however, 
mote than any other corps, did the bluſtering threats 
prevail, which ſpread ſuch a general alarm. 


2 
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= O NE evil of 4 peculiar nature aroſe 
from this ſtate of things. The militia corps being in 


ſo great a proportion compoſed of ſubſtitutes, or per- 


ſans induced to enliſt by bounty, &c. and the militia 
generally not being drefled in uniform, they were 
deſpiſed by thoſe who compoſed the gentleman corps, 


who always ſpoke of them inthe language of contempt, 


and to this day, in relating the incidents of the cam- 


paign, every thing bad or mean, that was done, they 


lay was done by the militia, Perhaps this had too 
much foundation in truth, owing to the materials of 
which tte militia was in part compoſed ; but it is 
exceedingly impolitic to render the militia contemp- 


tible. The character of the militia ought to be had in 


the higheſt honour, and the laws ſhould be ſo calcula- 


ted as to render them the moſt reſpectable. They are 


as much the repreſentatives of the citizens, when they 


are called to ſupport the laws of their country, as th 
'E 
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members of Congreſsare their Repreſentatives to make 
thoſe Jaws. 

To render the militia reſpectable, no ſubſtitute 
ſhould be admitted, unleſs in extreme caſes, and even 
in thoſe caſes the perſon admitted ſhould be of equal 
character, and have as much at ſtake in the reſult, as 
tne citizen whoſe place he ſupplies. In ſhort he 
ought to have an equal ſtake, at riſk, in the common- 
wealth, and no exoneration ſhould be admitted on 
account of religious ſcruples. Thoſe citizens, who 
haveno ſcruples againſt being legiſlators, magiſtrates, or 
jurors, ought not be admitted to benefit by ſuch ſcru- 
ples, when they are neceſſarily called on, to ſupport 
the laws of their country, which are the common 


Inheritance of all the citizens. The man, who enjoys 


fluence or the honour of holding public offices, 


ought not on that account to be exempred from the riſk 


and fatigue of militia ſervice, in ſupport of he govern- 
ment, in which he has more at ſtake than his leſs for- 
tunate neizhbours. In the diſtribution of natural evils, 
the abodes of honour and affluence are not more free 
ſrom diſeafes and pains, than the abodes of thoſe, who 
enjoy a more ſcanty portion, neither onght they to 
be more indulged. when political diſeaſes ſhake the 
commonwealth. In ſuch cafes they ought to ſubmit 
to common. riſk with thoſe, whoſe lot it is to be in equal 
ſlatious in the ſervice in which they are employed. To 
have the militia diſtinguiſhed into gentlemen privates, 
and plebean privates, is wholly anti-republican. A 
ſtanding army is preferable to a militia thus diſtinguiſh- 
ed. In the late expedition, the name militia was under- 
ſtood to have the ſame idea affixed to it, as plelean or 
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tower order of citizens. An army, arranged in this mar- 
ner, never can have confidence within it{elf, nor em- 
brace the confidence of their fellow citizens. 

When it becomes abſolutely neceſſary to call out 
the militia to ſuppreſs inſurrections. or to aid the civil 
magiſtrate againſt combinations too powerful for the 
ordinary adminiſtration of the laws; if the militia were 
compoſed of the citizens drawn in their proper claſſes, 
no one corps could be held in contempt by the other, 
and every corps would have within itſelf a ſufficient 
number of orderly citizens, whoſe reſpect to their own 
character and to the laws would be ſufficient ſecurity 
againſt marauding and other outrages. A militia, called 
out on theſe principles, ,in this country where the 
principles of government are ſo generally underſtood, 
ard where mildneſs of teazperis a leading feature in our 
chargcter, would certainly be the leaſt dangerous, and 
alſo the moſt ſucceſsful ; for the inſurgents in this caſe 
would be leſs deſperate, as they would have leſs to 
dread. They, would conſider the army, as their fellow 
citizens, diſcharging their duty in obedience to the 
laws, on the ſame principles with a court, jury or ſhe- 


Tiff, and not as officious knight-errants, who were ſti- 
mulated, perhaps, by the reſentments of political 
party ſpirit, or the antipathies ſometimes ariſing from 


local fituation. Nor would they view them as an un- 
diſciplined band of ſubſtitutes, induced to undertake the 
ſervice by the receipt of bounty and the expectation 
of plunder, without any regard to the love of the go- 
vernment or the deteſtation of crimes. This deſcri 

tion of men are juſt ſo much worſe than a ſtanding ar- 
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my, as they are leſs in the habits of military ſubor= 


dination. | 

Being informed from the beſt authority at Car- 
liſle, that in the city of Philade'phia, every perſon, ex- 
cept the volunteers, whoſe duty it was to go on the weſ- 
tern expedition, and who had the means of doing it, pro- 
cured ſubſtitutes, it is equally certain that this was alſo 
the caſe in thoſe counties, where people entertained re- 
ligious ſcruples, and to a certain degree through all the 
ſlaies, on which the requiſitions were made. From theſe 
circumſtences, and finding that the word militia was a 
term of reproach attached to the claſs regiments by the 
volunteer corps, I was the leſs ſurprized at the licen- 
tious and inflammatory ſpirit, which at that period for- 
med ſo conſpicuous a trait in the character of the army, 
and which it coſt the Preſident ſo much labour and 
attention to ſubdue. Indeed it gave me very ſenſible 
pleaſure to diſcover ſuch corps, as contained a conſide- 
rable proportion of citizens who turned out in obedi- 
ence to the laws, and not from any finiſter inducement; 
as theſe were the men who had the greateſt common 
intereſt in ſupporting the government, and reſtoring 
obedience to the laws, where their authority had been 
infringed. I had conſequently” the moſt confident 
expectations, that in their own conduct they would give 
a ſalutary example of obedience to that authority they 
were employed to ſupport, and ſhew a reſpe to that 
order, which it was the object of the expedition to reſ- 
tore. And ] felicitate myſelf and my country, that 1 
was not diſappointed in my expectation. The people 
of the weſtern country generally had the ſame impreſ- 
lions; for I have been well informed that they diſcover- 
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ed much greater corfidence in thoſe citizens. who turn- 
ed cut in their claſſes, in obedience to the laws, and 
treated them with wore reſpect, where they could diſ- 
tinguiſh them, than they did others. 

The volunteer corps were more generally men of 
liberal education, and therefore as geatlemen had a 
ſenſe of honour, and would not ſtocp to the baſeneſs of 
plundering or committing wanton deſtruction, and the 
moſt reſpeQable among them were ſenfible of the im- 
portance of ſetting an example of obedience to the 
laws in their own conduct ; and even ſuch of them as 
had but little reſpect to the laws, or who thought they 
were not obligatory on them in dealing withthoſe, whoſe 
diſobedience they were called to ſuppreſs, (and ſomg 
of them conſidered every man who drank whiſkey to 
be of that deſcription) yet paid a reluctant reſpect to 
the expreſs orders of the Preſident; I ſay reluctant, for 
they murmured at them, and with difficulty ſubmitted. 

The oftentatious vaunts, and ferociousthreats, loud- 
ly expreſſed by the bluſtering blades in theſe corps, 
which were perhaps exaggerated by fame, and the po- 


culiar circumſtance of their being compoſed in part of 


ſuch characters, as never were ſeen in arms in the de- 
ſence of their country, when the ſucceſs and barbarity 
of a powerf al invading enemy required the utmoſt ex- 
ertions of all the virtue and energy the country could 
afford for its defence, ata time when the citizens of the 
rao remote frontier ſettlements marched in the moſt 
inclement ſeaſons to the diſtant ſhores in ſupport of the 
then vibrating cauſe of virtue and mankind ; I ſay. 
theſe circumfiances made an impreſſion unfavourable 
to the oharafter of theſe corps in the minds of the ſe- 
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ber citizens generally through the ſtate, but eſpecially 
thoſe in the weſtern counties, who were the objects of 


their threats, without reſpect to innocence or guilt. 


Theſe circumſtances gave an apprehenſion that hatred 
to the weſtern people generally, rather than patriotiſm, 
was the motive of their being volunteers in the cauſe ; 
and as hatred always begets hatred and diſtruſt, ſo it 
happened in this caſe, at leaſt ſv far as to mar that con- 
fidence which well diſpoſed people would otherwiſe 
have entertained ; however, the diſcreet and humane 
behaviour, which ſome of theſe corps diſcovered on 
ſome trying cccaſions, went far to remove this prejudice; 
and it is certain that the licentiouſneſs of a few contri- 
buted more than any other cauſe to fix theſe unfavoura- 
ble impreſſions ; but even that circumſtance aroſe na: 


turally out of the principles of their ſelections. 


As that extreme degree of inflammation which diſ- 
covered itſelf in the army, has been the occaſion of 


ſerious reflection, and given ground to doubt, whether 
a militia army is the beſt calculated for the internal 


ſupport of government, and their ſuitableneſs for that 
purpoſe is ſuppoſcd to be rendered the more queſtiona- 
ble by having recourſe to hiſlprical facts, which relate 
to a war of brothers, from that of the ten tribes of Iſrael 


againſt Benjamin at Gibeah, down to modern times ; it 


is proper therefore to examine further into the inci- 
dental, or extran2ous cauſes of the inflammatory ſpirit 
in the army, beſides what aroſe from its ſtructure, and 
the other circumſtances I have related; for if in the 
reſult of the enquiry, it ſhould be decided againſt a mi- 


litia, it will afford a ſtrong, if not a concluſive, argument 


in ſavour of ſtanding armies in time of peace, and if 
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is is once admitted, eſtabliſhing an hereditary monar- 
chy becomes abſolutely neceſſary, as a thing of courſe, 
or at leaſt, an ariſtocracy as firmly eſtabliſhed, as that 
of Venice, with all its multifarious perplexity of checks 
and tyrannical guards, calculated for the eternal exclu- 
ſion of equal liberty. But this mortify ing refult ought 
not to be admitted, without the ſtricteſt ſcrutiny and the 
{ulleſt conviction. | 

That the citizens would have been conſiderably in- 
cenſed at being called out from their farms and their 
merchandize, to go ſuch a diſtance to ſupport the exe- 
cution of the laws, even though they thernſelves diſap- 
proved of the law that was oppoſed, would not have 
been ſurpriſing. But if there had been no extraneous 
excitements, ſympathy would have been mingled with 
their reſentments, and their obje would have been to 
reclaim rather than kill, and to reconcile rather than 
infult. They would have been careful to diſtinguiſh 
the innocent from the guilty, and the ignorant and 
miſtaken from the intentionally wicked, and have paid 
a ſacred reſpect to the authority of the laws in their 
own deportment, while they were contributing to bring 
their fellow citizens to puniſhment for their diſobedi- 
ence. 1 ſpeak of the temper diſcovered at Carliſle, 
rather than their after conduct; in the reſult, however, 
it will appear, that that temper was not quite extinguiſh- 
ed. Among the extraneous excitements may be reck- 
oned the great pains that had been taken to ſet the con- 
duct of the weſtern country people indifcriminately in 
the moſt obnoxious point of view; even thoſe, who had 
exerted themſelves with tne greateſt induſtry, were 
characteriſed as the chief promoters of the inſur- 
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rection, an the outriges were greatly aggravated 
both with reſpect to their object and extent. Indeed 
che leading ricters themſelves contributed to this 

laſt circumſtance ; they exceedingly. magnified their 
own numbers, boaſted of their proweſs, and by bluſter- 
ing threats intimidated thoſe who were oppoſed to them, 
and produceda ſcene of temporizing, foratime, in ſome 
places, which was well calculated todeceive the people in 


the eaſtern country; but it was at notime true that judges, 
magiltrates, clergy, members of Congreſs and Altembily, 


were oppoſed to the execution of the law, nor that any 
of them even temporiſed, except in particular ſitnations, 
and for a ſhort tine. Iheſe flanders were the reports 
of exciſemen, aud ſpies, and were not well founded. 

The evident reluctance of the militia to turn out 
rendered it neceſſary to addreſs them with recruiting 
crations, Calculated to rouſe their paſſions. For this 
purpoſe, trifling incidents were magnified into crimes, 
and the moſt orderly citizens were charaQerized as 
oifenders. Indeed many were induced to expect, 
that the whole country would be given up to military 
execution and piunder. 

When the commiſiicners were in Greenſburg « on 
their return to 046% Pane few drunken worthleſs 
perſons, ene or whom hack a complaint againſt a ſervant 
belonging to the chief: juſtice, came in the night to the 
tavern, where the commillioners lodged, and demanded 
entrance; but on being refuſed admittance, and threaten- 
ed by the landlord to be fired on if they perſiſted, they 
retired for ſome time, but returning again they made 
another attempt, and threw fome ſtones at the houle, 
with which they broke one pane of glaſs iu a window 
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in the ſecond ſtory. General Irwin upon this, putting 
his head out of the window, threatened to {hoot 
ſome of them if they did not diſperſe; they imme- 
diately fled, and did not return again. The diſtur- 
bance was not ſo great as even to awaken fuch of the 
commiſſioners as were aſleep, but from what they 
were heard to ſay, there is no doubt but they deſign- 
ed to uſe the commiſſioners ill. They threatened to 
give the commillioners a haſty paſſage to Philadelphia, 
but they were few in number and of the meaneſt of the 
rabble ; there was nothing ſerious to be apprehended 
ſrom the attack. They have ſince been puniſhed ſe- 
verely by the Nate courts; and if the governor has not 
remitted their fine, ate yet in prifon, for none of them 
had wherewith to pay it. This outrage was of ſo little 
importance that the commiſſioners did not even give 
it a place in the catalogue of riots contained in the 
report which they made to the Preſident, as proofs that 
order was not ſufficiently reſtored when they left the 
country. Yet this attempt, triſtingand unimportant as it 
was, was in the recruiting harangues and popular orations, 
to au alarming atrocity, and the whole coun- 
ry charge l with being worſe than ſavages, they having 
. ambaſſadors of peace. I have myſelf ſeen 
members of the legiſlature mobbed and dragged out 
of their lodgings in the open day. I have ſeen the 
legiflature itſelf kept in dureſs by a mob, obliged to 
do the moſt important buſineſs, for which they were 
rot competent at the time. My own lodging and 
that of other members of the legiſlature have been at- 
tacked and a whole window broke in the dead of the 
nigbt. I have known the houſes of judges of the ſu- 
preme court, and other reſpedahlecitizen:, mobtbel iu 
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the ſame manner, and all this was done even in the city 
of 2niladeiphia, and by citizens, ſeveral of whom oc- 
cupy high official ſtations and eat the bread of the govern- 
mentat thisday, andthough thoſe combinations weretoo 
ſtrong for theordinary power of the civil magiſtrate at the 
time, yet no extraordinary methods were taken to ſuppreſs 
them. The temporary inflammation was ſuffered to 
ſublide, and the whole city was never charged with 
being guilty of it. No reſpectable citizen was engaged 
in breaking the pane of glaſs at Greenſburgh, yet this 
circumſtance, blazoned as it was, had an amazing effect 
in exciting the militia to turn out, and to inflame 
them againſt the whole people of the weſtern counties. 
In going to war with ſavages, we often hear advocates 
for extending mercy to them, but the people of the 
weſtern country were, by thoſe who then gave the tone 
to public opinion, conſidered as wild beaſts only fit 
for extermination, and to ſkewer the, Whiſky- men, not 
to reclaim them, or to aid the judicary, was the declar- 
ed object both in New-Jerſey and Pennſylvania. I 
have the charity to believe, however, becauſe I with 
to believe it, that in moments of cool reflection many 
of them recollected that numbers of thoſe very men 
whom they exterminated in imagination, croſſed the 
mountains in the depths of the winter ſnows, and tra- 
verſed the frozen roads of the lower country, when their 
path might have been traced by their blood, to ſave the 
city of Philadelphia from the Britiſh, and to protect 
their brethren at the moſt diſtant ſhores of New 
Jerſey. 
Oneregiment of troops, forthree years, and another 
of militia, marched from Weſtmoreland in the winter 
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of 1776, when our cauſe was at the loweſt ebb. The 
exertions and ſervice of this regular regiment was 
perhaps equal to that of any other on the then eſta- 
bliſhment, and the militia diſtinguiſhed themſelves 
in a ſkirmiſh with the Britiſh near Woodbridge, as 
well as in the diſcharge of other dangerous and 
fatiguing ſervices. 

The publication I have already mentioned, pub- 
liſhed by one who was a friend of government, and who 
wrote in the character and manner of an inſurgent, 
on purpoſe to excite the militia in New-Jerſey and 
the lower counties of Pennſylvania, bad an incredible 
effect in exciting and inflaming the citizens of that ſiate 
and others; particularly the following words contained 
in it: © Brothers, you muſt not think to frighten us with 
fine arranged liſts of infantry, cavalry and artillery, 
compoſed of your water-melon armies taken from the 
Jerſey ſhores ; they would cut a much better figure in 
warring with the crabs and oylters about the capes of 
Delaware. It is a common thing for Indians to fight 
your belt armies at the proportion of one to five; there- 
fore we would not heſitate a moment to attack this ar- 
my attherateof oneto ten &c.” This, together with the 
ridicule contained in it againſt the commiſſioners, paſ- 
ted up on the marker houſe, and publiſhed in the 
gazette, at the very criſis whenthe neceſſity cf arming 
the citizens depended on the deciſions of the mo- 
ment, connected with a miſrepreſentation of the in- 
ſult offered to the commiſhoners of peace at Greenſ- 
burgh, excited indignation and rage in almoſt every 
breaſt. This dialogue, having been aſcribed to Brack- 
enridge, ou account of a faint imitation of his ſtile, 
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which the author atiempted, together with a letter 
from him to Mr. Tench Coxe of Philadelphia, wrote 
at a time when there was danger of letters being inter- 
cepted, and which it ſeems was miſunderſtood, occa- 
tioned a very high degree of reſentment againſt him, 
and the whole weſtern country. SH 

A report made by the ſecrctary cf the treaſury to 
the Preſident, containing a narrative of the inflances cf 
the oppoſition made to the execution of the exciſe law 
in the weſtern counties, was alſo calculated to inflame 
the army in a high degree. 

Ihe object of this report, however, was net ſolely 


to influence and inflame the militia againſt the weſtern 


country, but perhaps to convince che aflociate judge 
of the propriety of giving the important certificate, ne- 
ceſſary to enable the Preſident to call forth the militia, 
and the Preſident cf the propriety of cxercifing that 
Power. | SS 

The narrative begins with Cencuncing thoſe peo- 
ple for holdiag and circulating opinicns, which if they 
vere criminal, had been entertained and circulated 
by the moll reſpectable authority in the United States 
long before, and it goes en to enumerate the acts of 
oppoſition with the higlieſi colouring they would poſſi- 
bly bear, and interm ixes real facts with miſrepreſen- 
tat ions, or even worſe, and concludes in ſuch a manner as 
to leave animpteſſion that there was not a good citizen 
in that country but the exciſe ollicers. This coming from 
ſo reſpectable a quarter, not only made a deep im- 
preſſion on the militia, but excited thoſe who were the 
ſegretary's admirers to a ligh degree of inflammation ; 
{nl to make the grexteſt exertioas to inflamz others 
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gainſt thoſe who were citizens of the weſtern country; 
by theſe no difference was made, between thoſe who 
were guilty of breaking, and thoſe who were active in 
ſupporting, the laws, nor between thoſe who reſided 
near where the riots prevailed, and thoſe who lived a 
day's journey diſtant. Further obſervations will be 
made on this report in another place. | 

I have already mentioned that the inſpector and 
Marſhal left Eittſburgti in a cance, and going down the 
Ohio till they were paſt the Pennſylvania line, came 
through Virginia till they got over the mountains. I 
have alſo mentioned that three or four others were very 
tyrannically and foolifhly expelled from Pittſburgh, 
during the aſcendant of Bradford, when his terror 
gave efficacy to his demands, when the citizens of 
Pittſburgh were under apprehenſions that that place 
was doomed to deſtruction, and when many others 
would have wiſhed themſelves and their property wel! 
away from it. | Pitfburgh is fituated on the verge of 
the ſettled part of the country, and when the rendez- 
vous was at Braddock's field, the communication be- 
tween it and the country was in a great meaſure Cut 
05 „ . 


++ * 


Several of thoſe who were thus expelled felt them- 
ſelves exceedingly hurt, and expoſed the character of 
the people indiſcriminately, in a manner, that while it 
procured ſympathy to themſelves, at the ſame time 
excited indignation againſt the citizens of the weſtern 
country. The inſpector and marihal might have come 
very ſafely through the weſtern counties by going a few 
miles up the Allegany river. The roads north of 
Greenſburgh were not ambuſcaded, nor am I convinced 
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that the apprehenſion of the roads having been way- 
laid at any time was well founded, except when the 
mail was robbed ; but this outrage gave reaſonable ground 
to ſuſpect that they were near the Monongahela. 
The others that were expelled were accompanied by 
two members of the Pittſburgh committee as far as 
Greenſburgh, and ſaw no appearance of any interrup- 
tion on the road. Colonel Nevil halted in the eaftern 


parts of Wellmoreland till after the Parkiſon ferry 


meeting, and was not diſturbed. EY, 

A democratic ſociety had been erected at Waſh- 
ington town, a few months preceding the inſurrec- 
tion, and it publiſhed ſome intemperate reſolutions 
reſpecting the conduct of government relative to the 
navigation of the Miſſiſſippi, the appointment of a chief 
juſtice and a ſenator as ambaſſadors to Europe, &c. 
But I do not remember that they ſaid any thing againſt 
the exciſe law. Their reſolutions were written in 
imitation of reſolutions that had been publiſhed in 
Kentucky. Though there is no proof that theſe publi- 
cations had any influence in promoting the inſurrec- 
tion, yet the damned democratic ſocieties; as they were 
called, were conlidered as the cauſe of it by many in 
the army, from the generals down to the privates. I 
found too, that it was generally thought that the coun- 
try was full of thoſe ſocieties, though in fact there was 
but one, and that one had been of ſhort duration and 
compoſed of but few members, ſeveral of whom I find 
were of the belt diſpoſed citizens; ſome of them, how- 
ever, took a prominent ſtation in the inſurrection, of 
which number Mr. Bradford was one. 

The journals of Congreſs and the debates publiſhed 
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in the news- papers in the winter following, will give a 


ſtanding teſtimony of the irritation that prevailed at. 


that time againſt democratic ſocieties, not only in the 
army, but in the councils of the United States. This 
attempt in government to ſuppreſs popular ſocieties 
had a tendency to revive them when they were on the 


decline. I have ever thought it impolitic in govern- 


ment to denounce, where it cannot puniſh. Societies 
cannot be ſuppreſſed in a free government, nor ſhould 
it be attempted. They will do good or ill according to 
the good ſenſe and diſcretion of thoſe who compoſe 
them, therefore in order to reform ſocieties we muſt 
begin with making men wiſer and better ; when they 
blazon the meaſures of adminiſtration or panegyrize 
the perſons who conduct them, they are not denoun- 
ced, therefore when they do otherwiſe they mult be 
tolerated. ; 

After making competent alowances for thoſe extra- 
neous cauſes of irritation, and for the materials of 
which mahy of the militia corps were compoſed, &c. 
a deciſion in favour of employing the militia, when an 
armed force is abſolutely necellary to be employed in 
ſupporting the execution of civil or criminal proceſs, 
is concluſive. I ſay when an armed force is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary, for ſurely a ſheriff's e., taken from the 


maſs of the freeholders, is the moſt proper force for that 


purpoſe. It has the example of pall ages, and the teſ- 


timony of experience in its favour; and if this force 
had been employed in due ſeaſon, another force wor.ld 
not have been necellary in the weitern counties. 

It is beyond my purpole to enquire or develope 
what effects would have reſulted from employing a ſtand- 
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ing army in the execution of civil or criminal proce:s; 
but when the revengeful temper, and nefarious endea- 
vours to gratiſy that temper, through influence obtain- 
ed in the army and with the judiciary, that was exhibit- 
ed in the weſtern expedition, and which will be related 
in the ſequel, is conſidered, it will readily be admitted, 
that if a mercenary army had been employed on that 
ocgaſion in preſerence to a militia, inſtead of the puny 
attempts that were made, there would have been ſuc- 
ceſsful excrtions, to ſacrifice innocent victims to party 
ſpleen and perſonal rancour. 
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C H A p. XIV. 


A BOU T ſeven o clock in the morning 
of the day on which we arrived at Carliſle, we waited on - 
the Preſident, and delivered to him the reſolutions of 
aſſurance agreed on at the ſecond meeting at Parkiſon's 
Ferry. We found him alone, and were received and 
treated with politeneſs and attention. After a ſhort 
converſation he informed us that he was juſt going out 
about ſome buſineſs relating to the army when he ſaw 
us approaching, and that after breakfaſt he was going 
to ſee a diviſion of the army march, that therefore he 
could not examine the papers at preſent, but would 
converſe with us on the ſubject at ten o'clock that 
morning. 880 

When we waited on himat teu o clock, we found him 
in company with governor Howell, to whom he intro- 
duced us. Col. Hamilton then ſecretary of the treaſury 
was preſent all the — but governor Howell 
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withdrew before the converſation ended. The Pre- 
ſident opened the converſation with a diſcourſe on the 
ſubject of the reſolutions: In which he expatiated at 
conſiderable length on the evils occaſioned by the in- 
ſurrection, and the injury reſulting from it to the 
cauſe of liberty and the general intereſts of republican 
government in the world. He ſaid that the outrage, 
committed againſt the government, and the peace of 
the Citizens in the weſtern counties, had agitated thg 
United States from one end to the other, like an elec- 
trical ſhock, and diſpoſed them very generally to 
turn out in ſupport of the violated laws ; he ſpoke of 
the reſpectability of the army that was then at the pla- 
ces of rendezvous, or on their march, and the alacrity 
with which they left their farms and their merchandize; 
in order to ſupport the government, and laws, when 
called on for that purpoſe, and ſaid that it was found 
neceſſary to ſend repeated expreſſes to prevent too 
great a number from marching from ſome of the 
ſtates, particularly New-Jerfey, and that all the ſlates 
that had been called on, appeared to have ſent for- 
ward the quota required. 


He lamented the ſacrifices that the ſarmer and 
merchant were under the neceſſity of making, and the 


great expence that would be incurred to the govern- 
ment by the expedition. He expreſſed his aſtoniſh- 
ment, that the people were ſo blind to their own ͤin- 
tereſt as not to have prevented the neceſſity of it by 
giving to the commiſſioners ſuch aſſurances of their 
ſubmiſſion to the laws, as would have ſheltered them 
from puniſhment and ſecured the reſtoration of 
order, and that we and other well diſpoſed citizens 
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nad not been more ſucceſsful in perſuading them to 
take that ſalutary courſe. He concluded his obſerva- 
tions on this ſubject, by giving his opinion, that the 
reſolutions which we had preſented were not ſufficient- 
ly unequivocal to juſtify him in diſmiſſing the army, 
now. when they were rendezvouſed, and the greateſt 
proportion of the expences incurred, and the ſacrifices 
of the merchant and farmer already made. He ap- 
nealed to our own knowledge, that the preparation for 
an expedition was the greateſt part of the expence, and 
obſerved, that being thus far advanced, it would be 
neceſſary to obtain further and more ample aſſurances 
of ſubmiſſion, before he could diſmiſs the army, than 
perhaps would have been required at an earlierperiod; 
That the objects to be obtained by the expedition were 
unequivocal aſſurances of ſubmiſſion to the laws, and 
protection to the officers of the revenue for the future; 
and that the good diſpoſitions of government, expreſſed 
by the commiſſioners, being rejected, and the march of 
the army rendered neceſſary, ſome atonements would 
be required for the infractions committed againſt the 
laws. ' Obſerving that the reſolutions referred him 
tous for further information, he invited us to proceed 
in giving it to him. | 

We, in reply, exprefled our unfeigned ſatisſaction 
at diſcovering that the authority of the United States 
could call forth ſo reſpectable and well equipped an 
army, to ſupport the government and laws, when ſuch, 
a meaſure became neceſſary, and at the patriotiſm diſ- 
played by thoſe who had made ſuch facrifices for that 
purpoſe ; but expreſſed our ſincere grief for the occa- 
lion that had endered ſuch a diſplay of power and. 
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patriotiſm neceſſary. We expreſſed our opinion, that 
-a militia army was the moſt congenial to a republican 
government, and the moſt favourable to liberty, but ſug- 
geſted ſerious apprehenſions that from ſome peculiar 
circumſtances the preſent militia army, though ſo very 
re ſpectable, had a more threatening aſpect tothe people 
of the weſtern country than even a mercenary army; 
and ſuggeſted that their irritation and ſenſe of inſult 
might be in proportion to their wealth, reſpectability, 

and the ſacrifices which they had made, and that from 
theſe circumſtances the difficulty of introducing diſci- 
pline, and preſerving ſubordination tothe laws in the ar- 
my, mightbe increaſed. We acknowledged the wiſdom 
and humanity, diſplayed by the Preſident, in ſending 
commiſſioners, veſted with ſuch ample authority to 
reſtore order, by granting ſo liberal an amneſty to the 
inſurgents, and our grief that this beneficent meaſure 
had not rendered coercive meaſures unneceſſary, and 
then proceeded to relate the circumſtances which con- 
tributed to prevent chat ſalutary meaſure from being 
completely ſucceſsful. 

In doing this, we ſtated briefly the unforeſeen and 
untoward circumſtances, that rendered it impoſſible for 
the well diſpoſed people to prevent the commencement 
of the inſurrection ; ſuch as their diſtance from each 
other, the hurry of the ſeaſon, and the ſecrecy of the 
marſhal's arrival and progreſs, which put it out of the 
power of the friends of order to make any arrange- 
ments for his protection, and to preſerve the peace of 
the country; that it required time for the well diſpoſed 
people to know in whom they could confide, and the 
unexpectedneſs and rapidity of the outrages at firſt 
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firuck people with ſuch aſtoniſhment, as required time 
for reflection before exertions could be made. The 
vackwardneſs of well diſpoſed people, who were inno- 
cent, to expoſe themſelves, the terror that was ſpread 


abroad by thoſe who became leaders among the inſur- 


gents, and the diſapprovation of the excile law, even by 
manv, who, though they were diſpoſed to ſubmit to it, 
heſitated ſome time before they would put themſelves 
to riſk for its ſupport, rendered it impoſſible to put a 
ſtop to the diſorders without time and labour. We 
detailed the imperious and unforeſeen circumſtances, 
that in a great meaſure fruſtrated the intention of the 
meeting of the committee of bo at Redſtone old fort, 
and the motives by which the innocent citizens were 
actuated in declining to attend the meetings, or refuſing 
to ſign the inſtrument of aſſurances ſubmitted to them 
by the commiſſioners. We gave a candid account of the 
violent oppoſition that was given at ſome townſhip 
meetings, and alerted, that this violent oppoſition, 
as far as was within our knowledge, was, with very 
few exceptions, made by the moſt ignorant and ob- 
ſtinate claſs of people, ſome of whom are to be found 
in all countries; that few of theſe having either charac- 
ter or property to lole, availed themſelves of this ſea- 
ſon of diſorder to inſilt judges, magiltrates, and gener- 
ally thoſe people to whom they, on other occaſions, 
had recourſe for ſuſtenance, or to whom they uſually 
reſorted for advice in their difficulties: And in the 
tew places, where theſe gavediſturbance, that their ſuc- 
ceſs was owing totheir deſperation, and not to the great- 
neſs of their number ; that from the very circumſtance 


of their having liule or nothing to loſe, their threats 
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of burning, and other acts of violence, were the more 
dreaded; yet that notwithſtanding their threats, there had 


not been a ſingle inſtance of their having been put in 


execution on this occaſion. We ſtated, that theſe were 
not the people that ever could give trouble to govern- 
ment in ſettled times, and that moſt of them had come 
in, ſome of them in tears, within a few days, and re- 


queſted to be permitted to ſign the aſſurances ; and that 


in many places they had been permitted to lign, with 
certification, however, that though it might go in abate- 
ment of their offence, yet it gave them no claim for an 
amneſty. We aſſured the Preſident, that but few of 
thoſe who oppoſed the ſigning had been guilty of 


other offences, except, perhaps, where the riots ori- 


ginated, 

We alio aſſured him, that in all the counties proſe- 
cutions had been commenced againſt ſuch of them, asit 
was thought neceſſary and prudent for the preſent peace 
of the country to proſecute ; and that what had been 
done in this way rendered it certain, that thepublic peace 
could be preſerved, and atonements procured for infrac» 
tions committed on the laws by the ordinary proceed- 
ings in the courts of juſtice ; and gave it as our opinion, 
that if the powers of the commiſſioners had not expired 


ſo ſoon, order would have been perfectly reſtored, and 


ſatisfactory aſſurances of ſubmiſſion to the laws obtain- 
ed. We informed him, that the new ſpapers, contain- 
ing the orders to the militia to hold themſelves in rea- 
dineſs to march, coming to Parkiſon's ferry meeting 


on the morning after the arrival of the commiſſioners 
had been announced, excited an inflammatory agita- 
ticn of mind with many, which tended, for a time, to 
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tface the favourable impreſſions, that had been previ- 
ouily made, by the approach of the commiſſioners being 
announced, the extent or nature of whoſe powers 
was not yet generally known, and that in fact this cir- 
cum ſtance irritated ſome who had been heretofore 
well diſpoſed. That, generally, all who had been diſaf- 
fected to independence, either among the Engliſh. or 
Germans, countenanced the diſorders, and were oppoſed 
to the reſtoration of order; that among thoſe; flrangers 
were known to be entertained, who were ſuppoſed to 
be emiſſaries from places at a diſtance. That though 
the ſpirit of diſorder ſpread like an epidemic from 
place to place, yet at every attempt to reſtore order, 
ſome progreſs had been made, and many induced to 
forſake the cauſe of oppoſition; that after the Redſtone 
meeting, few; if any citizens, otherwiſe fenſible and 
diſcreet, adhered to the inſurgents; that in conſequence 
of this, thoſe whio continued obſtinate becamethe more 
deſperate in proportion to the ſmallneſs of the number 
of men of diſcretion and property that countenanced 
them, and as their laſt hopes of ſucceſs in their oppo- 
ſition depended on taeir preventing the ſucceſs of the 
meetings for giving aſſurances on the 11th of Septem- 
ber, the agents of Tom the Tinker made their lat 
effort to defeat the ſalutary intentions of theſe townſhirg 
meetings, yet with all their induſtry, it was but in com- 
paratively tew places that they had ” fucceſs, or pro- 
duced any diſturbance, 

We attured him that the — cauſe of fo ſmalt 
a number ſigning the declaration of ſubmiſſion, was the 
reluctance of the innocent to give ſuch aſſurances as 
might imply an acknowledgment cf guilt, have the 
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appearance of giving a new teſt not required by lar 
or (as they thought the words indirealy meant) pre- 
vent them from petitioning for a repeal or reviſion of 
the exciſe law. That it was this principle that influ. 
enced the whole county of Fayette, the greater extent 
of Weſtmoreland, and the frontier parts of the other 
counties, to withhold their ſignatures from theſe aſſur- 
ances preſcribed by the commiſſioners. 

We ſtated that from the meeting at Redſtone, but 
eſpecially from a view of the characters who in ſome 
places oppoſed the giving aſſurances to government, 
the well difpoſed people had become convinced that it 
was their duty to {land forth with greater vigour in 
ſupport of the laws; that they, having come to knor, 
and have confidence in, each other, had very generally 
entered into aſſociations to ſupport the laws, and that 
theſe aſſociations in ſavcur of government were gener- 
ally entered intowithin a few days after the 11th of Sep- 
tember, and had every appearance of being ſo ſucceſsful, 
that the peopie, who had been the moſt troubleſome, 
ſolicited permiſſionto ſign the aſſociations as a matter of 
favour, and that ſince that time there had neither been 
diſturbynces nor threats. | 

We alſo ftated, that on the whole a much greater 
proportion of uſeſul information had been difſeminated 
among the people, reſpecting their political duties and 
intereſts than formerly, that the number of thoſe who 
had qualified themielves for giving information, and 
who were induſtrious in inſtructing their neighbours, 
were greatly encreated in the country, and that many 
of the clergy were particularly uſeful in this way, and 
had becn induſtricus in promoting ſubmiſſion to the 
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Ins, that the inſolence of the moſt ignorant and turbu- 


M lent perſons had fully convinced all men of diſcretion 
F and intereſt iu the country, that if they permit: ed go- 
© vernment to be violently oppoſed, even in the execu- 
it tion of an obnoxious law, the ſame ſpirit would natural- 


ly lead to the deſtruction of all ſe curity and order; they 


r 
5 ſaw by experience that in a ſtate of anarch y the name 
of liberty would be prophaned to ſanction the moſt 
it deſpotic tyranny, that for ſome time aſter the com- 
e mencement of the inſurrection, the extreme agitation 
. of mind that prevailed operated as a repulſive princi- 
it ple againit receiving information, but that, that temper 
* having ſubſided, there was now a ſolicitude to be in- 
5 formed, and that in fad many who had been active in 
y \>me of the diſorders, being ſince convinced of their 
It folly, were now among the firmeſt friendsof order, and 
5 active in promoting that diſpoſition among their neigh- 
bours. "This circumſtance; together with the leaders 
4 bav ire generally ſigned the aninelty, and leſt the more 
* ignorant and obſtinate to {hift ſor themſelves, we ſaid 
of would for the future deſtroy ail conſidence among 
; thoſe who might be diſpoſed to commit diſorders } that 
added to this the general conviction now prevailing 
er among all men of property and diſcretion, that it is 
* their intereſt as well as duty to preſerve order, afforded 
* the ſtrongeſt ground of rational confidence, that in fu- 
5 ture the laws would be obeyed and the officers protect- 
nd * | | 
= With reſpet to atonements, we ſuggeſted, that if 
ay the army marched into the country in order to procure 
* them, the moſt proper objects having already ſheltered 
"a tnemſelves under the faith of government, thoſe who 
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were guilty and had not ſigned the amneſty would have 
time to eſcape while the army was advancing. We 
propoſed to carry up with us in confidence ſuch in- 
ſtructions as the Preſident would tranſmit to any perſon, 
whoin he would appoint to commence proſecutions, 
and alleged that in that way alone proper ſubjects for 
making atonement could be procured, and that doing 
this, would afford a deciſive teſt whether the execution 
ot the laws could be ſupported or not. We concluded 
by requeſting the Preſident to inform us if time would 
be yet allowed to procure more certain and unequivo- 
cal aſſurances, and if this was granted, in what mannet 
theſe aſſurances ſhould be obtained, and how, or where, 
they ſhould be communicated to him. 

The Preſident, in reply, aſſured us that it would 
have been his wiſh to have authoriſed the commiſſion- 
ers to have given the people ſufficient time for the 
agitation to ſubſide, and to be informed of the terms 
and to deliberate on them, without ordering the militia 
to be in readineſs for marching, if time and other cir- 
cumſtances would have permitted, but that the time 
the inſurrection commenced was not of his chooſing, 
and was too near the winter to enable him to afford the 
time he wiſhed to have given, and that the flame having 
caught in Maryland, and ſymptoms of it having been 
diſcovered in fome other places in Pennſyivania, ren- 
dered it improper to delay the expedition till the 
ſpring, leſt the flame {tould ſpread further. 

He ſaid there were ſome diſorderly corps in the 
army, that ſome diſorders had been committed on the 
march to Car liſle, and that two men had been actually 
killed, he deſcribed; circumſtantially, the manner in 
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which they were killed, and ſaid that though from the 
information he had received neither caſe appeared to 
have been murder, yet he had given up the authors of 
both theſe offences, to the laws of our own ſtate, and 
would do ſo in every inſtance, where the laws required 
that this ſhould be done, and he aſſured us that he would 
provide by diſperſing the diſorderly corps among bet- 
ter troops, or otherwiſe, that they ſhouid be kept in 
ſtrict ſubordination, that in every inſtance, where in- 
fractions were made on the laws by any of the army, 
they ſhould be ſubjected to puniſhment. He aſſured 
us further, that the army ſhould not conſider them- 
ſelves as juages or executioners of the laws, but as em- 
ployed to ſupport the proper authorities in the execu- 
tion of them. That he had been obliged to leave 
Virginia, before he tranſacted ſome neceſſary buſineſs, 
which he had intended, and to come in haſte to Phila- 
delphia on account of the inſurrection, and that he had 
left Philadelphia, where we knew his preſence was ne- 
cellary to prepare for the meeting of Congreſs, in or- 
der to come to the army; that he mixed and converſed 
daily with the ofthcers, and that his great object in all 
this was to impreſs the army with a proper ſenſe of the 
importance of ſubmitting to che laws, and that unleſs 
they did fo, the laſt reſort of a republican government 
would be defeated. He added that he would go to the 
Maryland Brigade, then rendezvouled at Williams-port, 
and from thence to the Virginia troops at fort Cumber- 
land, and return by Bedford, where the troops now 
on their march from Carliſle would encamp for ſome 
time, and that his great object would be to impreſs on 


os 
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the army, in theſe different places, 2 ſenſe of the peel. 
ſity of its ſubordination to the laws. 

With reſpect to the expence, &c. of the expedition, 
he ſaid there might ſome good grow out of it to conſole, 
if not compenſate us. That though we had made a re- 
publican form of government and enaQed laws under it, 
yet we had given no teſtimony to the world of being 
able or willing to ſupport our government and laws, 
that this being the firſt inſlance of the kind ſince the 
commencement of the government, he thought it his 
duty to bring out ſuch a force as would not only be 
ſufficient to ſubdue the infurgerits, if they made refiſl- 
ance, 'but to cruſh to atoms any oppoſition that might 
riſe in any other corner; that this would operate in fa- 
vour of humanity, by effectually diſcouraging any, that 
might be otherwiſe ſo diſpoſed, from provoking blood- 
ſhed; and that in the reſiilt it might teach the citizens 
to be more* cautious of writing or ſpeaking in ſuch a 
manner of the meaſures of government, as might have 
a tendency to inflame the citizens, and would alſo con- 
vince other nations that we could defend ourſclves. He 
ſaid that the queſtions we had aſked, reſpecting further 
aſſurances, would require ſome time for conſideration, 
and appointed u us to weit on him again 2 at five 0 clock in 
the evening. | 
In the evening interview, the Preſident declined 
ſending forward with us or others, orders for ſecuring 
offenders. This we expected. He told us that we ought, 
to know among ourſelves who were guilty, and proſe- 
cute them. He encouraged us to take more unequi- 
vocal aſſurances from the people, but made no pro- 
miſe of amneſty on the account of theſe aſſurances, but 
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repeatediy ſaid that they might do gecd, and cculd do 
7.5 harm, and he on this and every other occaſion 
preſſed it on us to take the utmoſt care that one gun 
126114 not be fired, and added that if one gun was 
(ice, he would not be reſponſible forthe conſequences ; 
c attured him that there was no defign of making re- 
{\itance, but on the caution being repeated, we remark- 
ed that if a fool or deſperate man, to prevent himſelf 
from being taken, ſhquld fire a gun, that it would be a 
great hardihip if the whole country ſhould be implicated 
in his guiit; he anſwered that he did not intend that they 
ſhould, but that we did not know what inight be the 
conſequence of firing one gun. He tol4 us that he 
did not command the army, in perſon, but had ap- 
pointed governor Lee commander in chief, and men- 
tioned who were to command the militia of the dif- 
ferent lates, and directed the orders he had prepared, to 
be read to us, as far as they reſpected the ſubordination 
af the army to the laws. 

We had free acceſs to converſe on every topic 
that we thought might be uſeful, as long as we judged 
in convenient to ſtay, and in the courſe of the conver- 
ſation ſecretary Hamilton, who was preſent and 
took a part in the general converſation, aſked us what 
were the grounds of our own confidence of ſubmiſſion 
io the laws, and the protection to be afforded to 
officers in the-different parts of the Country, 

In anſwer to tliis we related the particular inſtan- 
ces of coercion that had recently been given in the 
different counties, which diſcovered that there was both 
a diſpoluion and ability to put the laws in executioninall 
the four counties. We mentioned as another ground gf 
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our confidence, the induſtry of the clergy in promoting 
ſubmiſſion tothe laws, and ſtated ſeveral inſtances of it, 
fach as Mr M* Millin of Waſhington county refuſing 
to adininiſter the ſacrament of the lord's-ſupper to his 
congregation, until they would ſubmit to the laws, and 
Mr, Porter of Weſtmoreland, who laboured publicly 
and privately with ſucceſs from the beginning, to pre- 
vent the ſpirit of diſorder from ſpreading in his congre- 
gation ; that many other clergymen had diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves, aud, that as foon as the agitation of mind 
had ſubſided which in ſome places rendered men deaf to 
inſtruction foratime, they had great influence with the 
people in bringing them to a ſenſe of their duty. We 
alſo ſtated that all the judges of the court in the diffe- 
rent counties, without exception, the juſtices of the 
peace, and all who ever had been, or then were, Mem- 
bers of Aſſembly, with a fewexceptions, chiefly in one 
county, were, and always had been well diſpoſed, and 
that in general all who had been diſtinguiſhed for un- 
derſtanding, to whom their neighbours in ſettled 
times had looked up to for counſel, were the friends of 


order. 


ble change appeared to have taken place in ſociety, 
that an unuſual number of falſehoods, aſſerting that a 
valt variety of unuſual and oppreſſive taxes had been 
laid by Congreſs, that the wages of the members had 
been raiſed to eight dollars 'a day, &c. and that 
in conſequence of theſe reports, men who held 
offices either in the Federal or ſtate governments, 
were conſidered as combined againſt the people, 
-and diſcredited in contradicting thoſe reports, while 
at the ſame time every traveller or vagrant was credi- 


45 


We obſerved that during the agitation a remarka- 
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ted in aſſerting them, but that now, people having been 
generally undeceived, would never ſuffer them- 
ſelves to be fo miſled for the future by crediting ſuch 
ſtories. | : 

On being aſked by the ſecretary, what ground of 
confidence we had with reſpec to the country adjacent 
to the Monongabela, we anfwered that not having 
been preſent at the laſt meeting at Parkiſon's Ferry we 
had not perſonal knowledge reſpecting that country, 
but that Alexander Addiſon, Preſident of the ſtate courts 
in that diſtri, who had been ſecretary of the meeting 
at Parkiſon's Ferry, had informed us by letter, that he 
had converſed with the principal diſtillers who reſided 
there, and that they had aſſured him that they would 
all ſubmit to the law. We added that Mr. Andrew 
M Farlane, who reſided in the ſettlement, where the 
oppolition had been the moſt violent, and who had 
himſelf been obnoxious to the rioters, had travelled 
down the road with us, and aſſured us, that he wou'd 
be reſponſible with all his eſtate, which was conlide- 
ble, for ſubmiſſion to the law, and protection to the 
officers in that ſettlement ; and that he would even per- 
mit the office to be held in his own houſe, and be reſ- 


ponſible for its ſafety ; that on aſking him if he would 


permit an office to be kept in his houſe, ſuppoling the 
olficer to be very unpopular, he replied, that if that 
{hould be the caſe, it might be more prudent for the offi- 
cer to hold it for ſome time in Pittſburgh ; where the gar- 
riſon was; but that a perſon who was not otherwiſe ob- 
noxious would be in no danger from holding the office. 
Mr. M Farlane's houſe is in Allegany county, but part 
of his land is in Waſhington “. 
* Sec Note A. end of y lume, 
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We acknowledged that anumber were backward id 
believe that the militia would march out againſt them; 
but that this was occaſioned by the reports they heard 
almoſt every day, of liberty poles being erected in thè 
old countics, cf the militia refuſing to turh out, or 
determining to join the Inſurgents, when they did come; 
that hearing of the threats of violence that had been 
uttered by ſome, and greatly maghified by report, 
deterred waggoners and other travellers from telling the 
truth, unleſs they were certain of the company they 
were in; but that this deception no longer exiſted, and 
had generally prevailed only with a very ignorant ſet 


of people who were almoſt the only ungovernable per- 


ſons, that we had any trouble with towards the laſt: 
That the agitation of mind, anxiety, and apprehenſions 
of danger, falſe alarms and ſuſpicions, which perplexed 
ſociety for a few weeks, had rendered the citizens ge- 
nerally extremely defirous of having order Tellored, 
and that befote it had been ſo far accompliſhed, every 
man of influence and underſtanding was fully con- 
vinced that it was for their own intereſt to have the 
laws ſupported, and officers protected, in the diſcharge of 
their duty. The ſtate officers themſelvesconceiving that 
the tranſition, from ſuppreſſing exciſemen tothat of in- 
fulting judges and other ſtate officers, was very eaſy, 
felt themſelves particularly intereſted in reſtoring 
order, and then we obſerved that from this general 
apprehienſion of danger anda anxiety for order, there 


aroſe a greater ſecurity to government, than the moſt 


ſolemn declarations could pofſibly have” ctherwiſe 
$1V Es 


in 
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We ſuggeſted that the aſſurances which might be 
procured by the march of the army, and making ſevere 
examples by way of atonement, might not be unequi- 
vocal, that it might poſſibly rather increaſe animoſity 
and change the direction of reſetitment from public 

| outrages to private revenge, which was the more dan- 
gerous, as it would be more difficult to guard againſt 
it. | 

The Preſident had informed us; that it was the 
opinion of a number of the moſt reſpectable of our 
own citizens, that the march ↄt the army would be ne- 
ceſſary, not only for the reſtoring ſubmiſſion to the re- 
venue laws; but for the protection of well diſpoſed . 
citizens. We acknowledged that appearances about 


8 the time that the commiſſioners went away, and at ſome 
1 places on the day of ſigning the declafation, were ſuch 
- as to juſtify that opinion, but aſſured him that from the 
K change of temper, which had been evidenced, ſome 
4 of the beſt informed of thoſe who gave that opini- 
= on had changed their ſentiments, that probably all had; 
0 that though ſome citizens had received inſults, yet thev 
f did not wiſh for an army to-revenge their cauſe, that 
at the courts having been held throngh the whole circuit 
1— without inſult or oppoſition, there was no room to doubt 
7 but they were fully competent to the protection of the 
8 citizeus. 

al We enquired whether advantage would be taken of 
re want of form in ſigning the declaration? The Preſi- 
hs dent ſaid he could not inform us unleſs he knew the 
7 circumſtances. We explained to him, that we meant 


only ſuch want of form as did not arite from any fault 
12:42 perſon claiming the amneſty; but from the con- 
4 
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duct of others, ſuch as the papers being torn by a deſ- 
perate banditti after they had been ſigned; to this it 

Vas replied, that no advantage ſhould be taken of want 
of mere matter of form. | 

At this and all the other interviews, the Preſident 
authoriſed us to aſſure tlie citizens who had ſheltered 
themſelves under the faith of government, that one 
hair of their head ſhould not be injured, let their crimes 
have been ever ſo great. 

We undertook to procure more general and un- 
equivocal aſſurances, and to tranſmit them to the army, 
and were aſſured that the army would halt ſome time 
at Bedford, ſo as to give an opportunity of procuring 
the aſſurances, and that they would be well received. We 
then withdrew with a view of returning homewards 
next morning, but the Preſident ſent his private ſe- 
cretary early next morning to our lodging, to aſł us to 
wait on him again betore we left town, but having rode 
out a few miles to ſee relations, the Preſident was gone 
out to the army before we returned; but as he re- 
turned from ſeeing the laſt diviſion of the army begin 
their march, he itopped his horſe before the door of 
our lodging, and calling us to him, converſed ſome 
time with us in the {treet, and appointed us to wait 
on him again in the evening, and to bring ſome aſſur- 
ances which we had informed him we had with us, that 
had been ſubſcribed after the 11th of September. We 
ſpent that evening converſing in the ſame manner, as 
we had done the former, and chiefly on the ſame ſub- 
jects, till we thought it convenient to retire. We 
were diſmiſſed as politely as we had been received, 
and in all the opportunities we had of converſing with 


. 
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the Preſident, we were treated with that candour and 
politeneſs which have at all timies diſtinguiſhed his 
character. 


At parting, both on this and a former interview, we 
exprefled a with that the Preſident could accompany 
the army to its fartheſt deſtination, and acknowledged 
that he had given every poſſible aſſurance of the army 
being kept in ſybordination, ſhort of what his own 
preſence and authority along with it would produce. 
ie replied on this occaſion, that it when at Bedford 
he diſcovered that his preſence would be neceſſary. 
and he was not under the neceſſity of returning to Phi- 
ladelphia, he poſſibly would ſtay with the army, if it 
advanced into the weltern country. 

I do not pretend that we were treated with atten- 
tion, from any peculiar attachment to us, whether that 
was ſo or not is a matter of no importance in this caſe. 
The attention however that he paid to us was the reſult 
of ſound diſcretion, He was anxious to prevent 
bloodſhed, and at the ſame time to enſorge due ſub- 
miſſion to the laws, with as little trouble as pollible, and 
by encouraging us to procute more explicit allurances, 
he was accompliſhing a principal object of the expedi- 
tion, before the army arrived. And in tact, ſuch explicit 
aſſurances were procured before they arrived, that no- 
thing remained to be done by them but to ſupport the 
civil magiſtrate in procurivg proper {ub,ects to atone 
for the outrages that had been committed. 

The Preſident was very ſenſiole of the inflammatory 
and ungovernable diſpoſition that had diſcovered itieif 
in the army before he arrived at Carliſle, an + he nad 
not only laboured inceſſantly to remove that ipirit and 
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prevent its effects, but he was ſolicitous alfo to remove 
our fears. As often as we ſuggeſted apprehenſions of 
danger from that quarter, he conſoled us with aſſuran- 
ces of good diſcipline and ſubordination to the laws be- 
ingenforced, and of the diſorderly corps being diſperſed 
among ſuch as were more orderly, or if that would not 
do, that they ſhould be diſcharged with infamy. Or- 
ders were aQually given to this effect, and at, leaſt in 
ſome inſtances punctually executed. 

The Preſident's attention to promote ſubordina- 
tion to the laws, and curb the diſpoſition to licentiouſ- 
neſs, which was too evident, and to sive us ſufficient 
confidence to encourage the people in the weſtern 
country, was ſound policy ; for though nothing could 
be conceived more diſtreſſing to us than the very 
thoughts of hoſtile oppolition to the authority of the 
United States, and though it was well known that we 
had made every exertion in our power to prevent it, 
yet if the army had marched to the weſtern country 
under the prevailing influence of that inflammatory 
and licentious ſpirit, which diſcovered itſelf among a 
part of tiiem for ſome time at Carliſle, we muſt have 
thought it our duty to haye returned with all haſte, and 
told the people what they had a right to expect; and 
in that caſe deſperation muſt have ſupplied the want 
of reſources, and the innocent mult have made a com- 
mon cauſe with the guilty ; ſor there is no Jaw, divine 
or human, to oblige people tamely to ſubmit to be 
ſkewered, hanged or ſhot, in cold blood, and this was 
for ſome time the declared object of ſuch as made moſt 
noiſe, and even of ſome who laid claim to the character 
of gentlemen ; and it was a ſingular circumſtance, that 
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juch citizens of the weſtern country, as had made the 
greateſt exertions in preventing the ſpread of the diſ- 
orders, and reſtoring ſubmiſſion to the laws, were 
deſtined to be the firſt victims of this lawleſs rage. 

The Preſident was happily ſucceſsful in reducing 
the licentious part of the army to ſubordination to the 
laws, and in inſpiring the people in the weſtern coun- 
ties with ſuch a meaſure of confidence, as prevented 
any conduct on their part, that could ack thearmy any 


juſt cauſe of irritatzon, 


Information that there were many officers of diſ- 
cretion and experience in the army, as well as a great 
wany orderly citizens, who come out in their proper 
claſſes, on militia duty, had alſo a tendency to abate the 
tears of the people of the weſtern counties, 


* 
10 


. 


M R. Redick and TI, returning with all 
convenient ſpeed, ſeparated at Greenſburgh in Weſt- 
moreland ecunty, after preparing an advertiſement to 
be publiſhed in the Pittſburgh gazette, calling for a 
meeting'oſ the delegates of townſhips, which had been 
elected for the firſt meeting at Parkiſon's ferry, and re- 
queſting alſo the attendance of as many diſcreet citizens 
beſides, as could conveniently attend. Knowing that 
the gazette would be put to preſs before the advertiſe- 
ment conld reach the editor, we were obliged to make 
it too ſhort for conveying ſuch information as we wiſh- 
ed to communicate ; conceiving ailo that the gazette 
was too ſlow a method of warning the citizens in the 
four counties, I undertook to give information by cir- 
cular letters to the counties of Weſtmoreland and 
Fayette, and with the aſſiſtance afforded by others, theſe 
letters were ſent to proper perſons without delay. The 


extent of the country over which the people were ſpread, , 
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and the importance of having the general ſenſe of the 
country unequivocally underſtood at the meeting, in- 
duced us to delay it ſome days longer than we had con- 
templated at Carliſle, rather than that the aſſurances to 
be obtained ſhould be doubtful. This, however, ren- 
dered it impoſſible to have the aſſurances forwarded to 
Bedford before the army had left it. The Preſident 
had found it neceſſary to return to Philadelphia, ſome 
days before the army left Bedford. 

An excellent opportunity offered for takingthe ſenſe 
of the citizens, at the regimental muſters, which hap- 
pened on the week previous to the meeting. In Weſt- 
moreland and Fayelte counties, the brigadier-generals 
and inſpectors of both counties, without mutual con- 
ſultation, propoſed to thoſe who attended the muſters, 
that they ſhould ſign aſſurances engaging themſelves, 
perſonally, to ſubmit to the laws, protect the officers, 
&c. and before the end of the week, on which the muſ- 
ters were held, ail the citizens of thoſe two counties, 
whoſe names were in the muſter rolls, and could at- 
tend, had ſigned explicit aſſurances. A number of them 
had done ſo before, on the day appointed by the com- 
miſſioners, or within a few days after it. 

Mr. Redick having to go by Pittſburgh with the 
advertiſement ; it was two days after the letters had 
been circulated in the other counties, before he arrived 
at Waſhington town, fo that he had not ſo early an op- 
portunity of communicating information as I had, and 


the news-paper Circulating flowly, the people ſouth of 


the Monongahela not having encouragement for giving 


new aſſurances, neglected the opportunity of the muſters, 
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though many of them had ſigned in their reſpective 
townſhips before the Parkiſon ferry meeting. 

On the 24th of October, the meeting convened ; 
great indeed was the difference between the complexion 
of this meeting, and that which met at the ſame place 
on the i4th of Auguſt preceding, and this difference 
was in a great meaſure owing to a few men. Bradford, 
Fulton, Parkiſon, Marſhal; and others, who had con- 
trived and promoted the meeting at Braddock's field, 
had either ſecured an amneſty by ſubmitting in due 
time, or fled out of the country, and others who, per- 
haps, had done neither, were aſhamed to appear at this 
meeting, though the terror of them and their friends 
had overawed the firſt ; and a great number of reſpec- 
table citizens attended at this meeting, who did not 
think it prudent to countenance the firſt. The citi- 
zens did not act here as delegates, nor produce creden- 
tials, and the greateſt harmony and good order prevail- 
ed. James Edgar was appointed chairman, and Albert 
Gallatin ſecretary. 

When the meeting was opened Mr. Redick and i 
gave an account of the diſcharge of our cruſt at Carliſle, 
and ſtated the propriety of giving more unequivocal 
aſſurances than had yet been obtained, and the encour- 
agements given for doing fo, as nearly in the Preſident's 
own words as we could exprefs them. We alſo ſtated 
the importance of preventing any headſtrong fooliſh 
people from irritating the army, if it advanced into the 
country, either by tiring a gun at them, or any other 
conduct that might be conſtrued into a pretence by 
any in the army to break through the rules of diſcipline, 
c. and in order to render them the more cautious, we 
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informed them that the ſame inflammatory ſpirit appear- 
ed to pervade ſome part of the army, that had ſo re- 
cently prevailed in this country. We alſo, according 
to the Preſident's inſtructions, afſured thoſe who had 
ſheltered themſelves under the faith of government; 
that they would not be diſturbed, let their crimes be 
what they might, and that no advantage {ſhould be 
taken of want of mere matter of form. We added 
ſuch other information, and made ſuch obſervations, as 
we thought ſuitable to the occaſion ; but many obſer- 
vations were not neceſſary, the people were willingtodo 
every thing that was judged proper; indeed if the ſame 


people had attended and voted at the firſt meeting that 


did at this, and if thoſe who governed the paſſions of 
that day, and were abſent from this meeting, had alſo 
been abſent from that, an army would not have been 
marched into the country. At this meeting, the fol- 
lowing reſolutions were unanimouſly adopted: 

1ſt. Reſolved, that in our opinion, the civil autho- 
rity is now fully competent to enforce the laws and to 
puniſh both paſt and future offences, inasmuch, as the 
people at large are determined to ſupport every de- 


ſcription of civil officers in the legal diſcharge of their 


duty. 

2d. Reſolved, that in our opinion, that all perſons 
who may be charged or ſuſpected of having committed 
any offence againſt the United States or the ſtate, during 
the late diſturbances, and who have not entitled them- 
{elves to the benefits of the act of oblivion, ought im- 
mediately to ſurrender themſelves to the civil autho- 
rity, in order to ſtand their trial, that if there be any 


ſuch perſons among us, they are ready to ſurrender 
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themſelves to the civil authority accordingly, and that 
we will unite in giving our aſſiſtance to bring to juſtice 
ſuch offenders as {hall not ſurrender. 
3d. Reſolved, that in our opinion, offices of inſpec- 

tion may be immediately opened in the reſpective 
counties of this ſurvey, without any danger of violence 
being offered to any of the ofheers, and that the diſtil-. 
lers are willing and ready to enter their ſtills. 

4th. That William Findley, David Redick, 
Ephraim Douglaſs, and Thomas Morton, do wait on 
the Prelident with the forgoing reſolutions. 

That theſe reſolutions were unequivocal was nat 


only teſtified by the unanimity of the vote, but by the 


papers that had been ſigned by the people at the muſters, 
and otherwiſe. The citizens ſouth of Monongahela, who 
had not had the opportunity of ſigning at the muſters, 
expreſſed great regret that they had not known in time 
that ſuch a meaſure would have been acceptable, and 
aſſured the meeting, that thoſe who had not yet ſigned 
aſſurances would do it without delay. Aſſurances 
ſigned by a number of them, a few days after that 
appointed by the commiſſioners, had been preſented 
to the Preſident at Carliſle. 

The four commiſſioners appointed to carry the 
aſſurances to the Preſident, could not do it without 
ſome delay, as they reſided in the four different coun- 
ties, and when they met together at Greenſburgh, they 
were informed that the Preſident had returned to Phi- 
ladelphia, and that the army was on its march from 
Bedford and fort Cumberland to the Weſtern coun- 
ties; we therefore concluded to halt, till the army would 
advance, and to preſent the aſſurances to the comman- 
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der in chief, but as ſecretary Hamilton was with the 
left wing of the army, and as we believed that he would 
influence whatever meaſures might be adopted in con- 
{equence of the aſſurances we had to preſent, we waited 


ſome days for his arrival at Bonnet's camp, in the 


ſouthern extremity of Weſtmoreland county, and pre- 
ſented them firſt to him, who when he had examined 
them, returned them to us, after telling us, that for 
the ſake of decorum, it would be belt to preſent them 
tothe commander in chief. 'This was what we inten- 
ded to have done. 

The next day we arrived at Union town, in Fayette 
county, where the head quarters then were, and pre- 
ſented the aſſurances to the commander in chief, who 
ſent for the other general officers, and he and they 
treated us with civility. The commander appointed 
us to wait on him the next morning. Secretary Hamil- 
ton arrived at Union town the {ame evening, and the 
main body of the left wing of the army arrived at 
Union Town, the ſame day, 

The next morning, ſome hours later than the time 
appointed, the commander in chief preſented us with 
an addreſs to the people, in auſwer to their aliur- 
ances, 

We had, in converſation with him onthe preceding 


evening, ſtated ſubſtautially, though much more con- 


ciſely, the ſame reaſons, for our confidence that the 
people would ſubmit to the Jaws and protect the offi- 
cers, as we had done to the Preſident, with this differ- 
ence however, that being better informed, our confi- 
dence was more perfect. We admitted indeed, that 
it was true, that ſome of the ignorant people in ſome 
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places believed the falſehoods that had been propaga- 
ted, and did not believe that the army was approaching, 
until they were on their march. One of our number 
admitted, that ſome young headſtrong boys, who had 
got arms in their hands, were not willing to give aſſur- 
ances of ſubmiſſion, until they were convinced that the 
army was approaching, and that with them theſe fears 
might have been a prevailing motive to ſubmiſſion, but 
we denied that this was the general principle of ſub- 
miſſion, and aſſured him that the ſubmiſſion had been 
very general before it was known that the army would 
march, that it was from a conviction of this, that men 
of the beſt diſcernment, who had an opportunity of 
learning the ſentiments, and obſerving the temper of 
the people, at the courts which had been held in all the 
counties, Called the meeting at Parkiſon's ferry, who 
adopted the reſolutions of ſubmiſſion. t hat had been 
tranſmitted to the Preſident at Carliſle. That this 
conviction was obtained, and a call of the Parkiſon 
meeting delegates agreed on, as early as the report of 
the commiſſioners to the Preſident, on which the or- 
ders to march were founded, was made. That this 
change of temper was founded on a general conviction, 
that it was their own intereſt to have the laws ſuppor- 
ted, and was promoted by the induſtry of thoſe citizens 
who had been always well diſpoſed, but who had lay 
by during the height of the diſturbances, till they were 
convinced of the neceſſity of landing forward for the 
reſtoration of order, and entertained hopes that reaſon 
and argument would be attended to. We aſſured him 
alſo that thoſe who had taken a lead in diſturbances, 
had eitner ſubmitted in time to ſecure themſelves 
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under the amneſty, or were fled, and that conſequently 
che ignorant and obſtinate, who had oppoſed ſubmiſ- 
ſion to the laſt, finding themſelves forſaken by all in 
whom they had confidence, would have no encourage- 
ment to be troubleſome for the future, and that their 
confidence in each other would be ſo deſtroyed as to 
leave no ground for ſuſpecting their being able to 
form any new dangerous combinations. Notwithſtan+ 
ding that we aſſigned theſe and other ſuch reaſons as 
grounds of confidence in the reality of the people's 
ſubmiſſion, the commander in chief in his addreſs to 
the inhabitants of that country through us, did not ac- 
knowledge that we had aſſigned any other reaſon, but 
the panic occaſioned by the advance of the army: 
When we objected to this ſtatement, and allegedthat 
we had candidly given other and more ſubſlantial rea- 
ſons, and that this reaſon would apply to only a few 
of the moſt ignorant and obſtinate, he ſtruck out the 
words which fixed this charge on all the people, and 
interlined, the /owver order of the people, words which 
we had never ſpoxen; for though we mentioned a 
difference of character, we had not thought of a diſtinc- 
tion of orders in ſociety. We have few ſlaves and no 
nobles. 

Near the concluſion of the addreſs, he recommends 
it to thoſe ſocieties, who had poiſoned the minds of 
the people with ſalſehoods, to continue with their uſual 
formalities, to counteract the falſehoods they had cir- 
culated, and that thereby, they would make ſome atone- 
ments for the miſchief they had done; we returned 
it to him again, and requeſted to know to what meet- 
ings he alluded. He anſwered, that it was the Par- 
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kiſon meetings, and ſuch as them. We replied, that 
the Parkiſon meetings and others of that kind, were 
held for the expreſs purpoſe of reſtoring order, that 
the firſt Parkiſon meeting, in a great meaſure put a ſtop 
to the outrages, and that the ſubſequent meetings, had 
completed the reſtoration of ſubmiſſion to the Jaws, 
but he ſeemed not to underſtand the diſtinction be- 
tween thoſe and other meetings. 'The denunciation 
of ſelf created ſocieties however, that ſoon followed, 
indicated that his adviſers had other meetings in view. 
Indeed from his underſtanding ſo little of the ſubject 
of his own addreſs, and diſcovering ſo little candour 
in it, we ſuſpected, at the time, that it did not origi- 
rate with himſelf. When we withdrew, it was pro- 
poled to accompany the publication of it in the news- 
papers with remarks, containing a candid ſtatement 
of the reaſons we had aſſigned for the confidence that 
might be placed in the aſſurances of ſubmiſſion, which 
we had preſented ; but on conferring together, we 
agreed rather to ſubmit toan uncandid ſtatement of 
our own conduct, which was evidently calculated to 
give the belt diſpoſed people in the country juſt cauſe 
of offence againſt us, than to do any thing that might 
give the army a pretence for irritation, we plainly diſ- 
covered that the addreſs was calculated to give a bad 
impreſſion of us to the people, and of the people to 
the army, and the world. It was alſo calculated to 
afford reaſons for continuing the army longer in the 
country, and convinced us that thoſe, who then gave 
the ſupreme direction to the proceedings, did not deſign 
to pay much reſpect to the unequivocal allurances, 
which the Preſident ſeemed ſolicitous that we ſhould 
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procure. Indeed though we were treated politely in 
other reſpects, and employed to aſſiſt in fixing the prices 


of neceſſaries for the army, and conſulted about the 
ground on which it ſhould encamp, when it advanced 
further into the country ; yet we did not meet with 


that candour and frankneſs, with which we had been 


treated by the Preſident at Carliſle. On reading ſome 
of the preceding Chapters, it will occur to the reader 
that either governor Lee was not the author of the ad- 
dreſs he preſented to us, or that he didnot underſtand 
the ſubject, when he aſcribed the circulating of falſe- 
hoods, to poiſon the minds of the people, to the meet- 
ings held at Parkiſon's Ferry. 
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XZ: H E firſt orders, that appear to have 
been executed under the authority of the federal judge; 
were at Bedford, from whence the four men mentioned 
already were eſcorted to Philadelphia under a military 
guard. As far as it was in the power of the parties em- 
ployedtoeſcort them, theſe priſoners were treated with 
propriety. | | 
Some few were taken without legal orders, when 
the army entered the weſtern counties, but were ſoon 
diſmiſſed. One of theſe, had ſigned aſſurances in due 
time ; but no general attempt was made to take pri- 
ſoners, until the army had encamped a conſiderable 
timeinthe vicinity of Monongahela, and were apparent- 
ly preparing to return home; arrangements were then 
made to have the priſoners taken in all the different 
parts of the country, on the 13th of November, For 
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this purpoſe, different detachments were deſtined to 
various routs, who in moſt inſtances ſecured thoſe that 
they had orders to apprehend. The orders were exe- 
cuted with promptitude and addreſs, but not with 
equal humanity by all the parties. 

To drag men unexpectedly and utiprepared, from 
their wives and children, from bed time till morning, 
is an exertion that ſhocks humanity, and yet in ſome 
imperious caſes the intereſts of humanity require that 
it ſhould be done. When it becomes expedient to 
make priſoners of bold and intrepid men, accuſtomed 
to danger, it is neceſſary, in order to prevent blood- 
ſhed, to take them by ſurpriſe; nor is this the leſs 
expedient when they happen to be innocent, for in 
that caſe, they might be diſpoſed to make the more 
deſperate defence; and every thing that would lead to 
a conteſt, was to be avoided on this occaſion with pe- 
culiar care, as it was apprehended that ſome inflam- 
matory ſpirits in the army wiſhed for a plauſible pre- 
text to burſt the bonds of diſcipline, and ſatiate their 
vengeance on a defenceleſs country. 

Though it appeared, in the reſult, that but a ſmall 
proportion of thoſe that were taken in this manner 
had done any thing for which they could be puniſhed, 
yet thoſe who were employed to take them, had no 
Tight to examine, or diſcriminate between the inno- 
cent and the guilty. But though the rigid duty mult 
be performed, no man of honour or humanity would 
add inſult or cruelty to unavoidable ſeverity. I re- 
joice at having it in my'power to ſtate that, in moſt 
inſtances, care was taken to employ men of character 


and diſcretion in taking priſoners. 
8 b 
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Captain Dunlap of Philadelphia, and his company, 
were ſent to Muddy creek in the upper end of Waſh- 
ington county, they took colonel Crawford and fon, 
Mr. Sedgwick, a jultice of the peace, Mr. Corbly, 
a clergyman of the Baptiſt perſuaſion, and others. 
They were taken early in the morning, and had no 

pportunity of making reſiſtance. Captain Dunlap 

and his party, while they behaved with the greateſt 
Cexlerity, in taking the priſoners, treated them 
with as mn? politeneſs and attention as their ſitua- 
tion would admit of, and engaged their gratitude 
by accompanying unavoidable” ſeverity with huma- 
nity. 

Theſe priſoners aſſert, that they had not the oppor- 
tuniiy of figning the terms of the commiſſioners, 
until the appointed day was paſt. They were admit- 
ted to bail, after ſeveral months impriſonment, and 
though two of thoſe perſons were reported to have 
been a good deal inflammatory, there was no bill found 
againit any of them on their trial. They were not 
engaged in the outrages againſt exciſe officers, or at 
the rendezvous at Braddock's field. I cannot find that 
Scdgwick, the juſtice of the peace, had done any thing 
to lay a foundation even for ſuſpicion. Crawford, the 
younger, had been one of the armed party, who ap- 
_ peared at the Redſtone meeting with a deſign to punith 

Jackſon, but he was diſmiſſed at Pittſburgh. ad 

General Irwin had been ordered to march to the 
neighbourhood of Pittſburgh with a divifion of the 
army, and was directed to take a number of the citizens 
of Pittſburgh priſoners on the ſame night on which 
the general ſeizure was made. It appears that two 
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liſts were deſigned for him, but one “ only was deliver- 


ed, without any diſtinction made in it between cri- 


minals and witneſſes, or any diſcretionary power 
of diſcrimination intruſted to him. The lift con- 
tained the names of eighteen citizens of Pittſburgh, 
of whom one perſon, on receiving ſome private 
hint of the deſign, delivered himſelf up to the judi- 
ciary, then fitting in his own houſe. The general, it 
has been ſaid, was inſtructed to ſtrike two other per- 


ſons out of the liſt. 


Thus, agreeably toorders, anumber of citizens were 
dragged out of their beds in the night, and marched to 
the camp, with ſcarce ſufficient time to put on their 
neceſſary cloathing. The camp affording no better 
accomodations, they were obliged to lay that night on 
the wet earth, under ſnow and rain, and to add to their 
miſery they complain that they were barbarouſly in- 
ſulted by ſome of thoſe, by whom they were taken, and 
alſo by ſome of the guards in the camp. Next day 
they were empounded in a waſte houſe, where they 
were detained for ſeveral days ; no better lodging could 
be procured in the camp. Whatever inſults, they may 
have received, were contrary tothe orders of the general. 

On the repreſentation of general Irwin, they were 
removed from the camp to the garriſon, and put under 
the direction of colonel Butler; they were then con- 
fined in a new houſe, without fire, for five days more. 
So many priſoners, from various parts, were then con- 


* This lift is publiſhed at length in Mr. Brackenridge's incidents; but zeneral 
Irwin does not know how it was procmed. and ſays, that he had no means of diſ- 
tinguiſhing between criminals aud witneſſes. 
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fined in Pittſburgh, that proper accomodations could: 
not be procured. 

When the timearrived, that they were to appear be 
forethejudiciary, though the priſoners were in the cuſto- 
dy of the officer oſ the garriſon, general Irwin was called 
on, perhaps in compliment to his rank, to iſſue orders 
for releaſing them individua ly from the garriſon in 
courſe gs they were demanded by the judiciary. It 
was by the call of the judiciary for their appearance, that 
he, to his ſurpriſe, firſt diſcovered that a number of 
thoſe whom according to orders he had taken and treat- 
ed 23 Cximinals, were only called on as witneſſes; but 
how much greater muſt his ſurpriſe have been, if he 
had known that a number of them had ſigned the am- 
neſty in due time, and conſequently were ſo ſheltered 
under the faith of government, that according to the 
Preſident's declaration at Carliſle, they were not to 
have been diſturbed, let their crimes have been ever 
ſo great. 

I confeſs, when in Philadelphia, I found ſome in the 
priſon who had ſigned the amneſty, and was informed 
of the treatment others received on this occaſion at 
Pittſburgh, I regretted that I had been an inſtrument 
in encouraging thoſe who had done ſo, to exerciſe un- 
limited confidence in the faith of government, and on 
that ground, I demanded the releaſe of a priſoner ef 
that deſcription, from the attorney of the diſtrict and 
the attorney general, and he was admitted to bail, but 
had to appear at the court as a witneſs ; an. apprehen- 
ſion that ſomething of this kind would happen, was one 
reaſon which induced me to ſuggeſt twice to the Preſi- 
dent at Carliſle the importance cf his crofling the 
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mountains with the army, and I am ſtill perſuaded, 
that if he could have done fo, ſuch miſtakes would not 
have been ſo numerous. | 

The agonizing diſtreſs of thoſe citizens and their 
families, who were made the victims of, perhaps, private 
reſentments, on this occaſion, can be more eaſily con- 
cieved than expreſſed. The conſternation of others, 
when they obſerved the innocent, thoſe who had fign- 
ed the amneſly, witneſſes and criminals, treated with 
ſuch undiſtinguiſhing ſeverity, was inexpreſſible. They 
juſtly apprehended, that no man was ſafe, let his conduct 
have been ever ſo innocent, or his aſſurance of pro- 
tection ſrom government ever fo great, if thoſe who 
influenced the judiciary had enmity againſt them. 


J have already ſtated that many of them had fiened 


the araneſty, others had refuſed to ſign from the pride 
of innocence, or an averſion to an implied acknow- 
ledgement of guilt. A number of them were men of 
unimpeachable behaviour through the whole period 
of the inſurrection. Though there had been a good 
deal of heat and irrita- ion among the moſt ignorant 
claſs of people at Pittſburgh, yet there was no higher 
crime committed, even by them, than erecting a li- 
berty pole, but a proportion of the priſoners were not 
of that claſs, one of them was 4 reſpeQable and well 
behaved magiſtrate of the Town. | 

A captain, with a detachment of the army who 
took a number of priſoners in the ſouthern parts of 
Waſhington, is aſſerted to have driven the prifoners 
under his care, like cattleata trot, throngh muddy roads, 
and through creeks up to their middle in water, and 
to have empounded them in a wet fable at night, and 
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otherwiſe to have maltreatedand inſulted them ; though 
this fact has been confidently aſſerted, and never con- 
tradicted, yet not having vouchers for it before me, 
I ſhall paſs it over without being more particular, _ 

The greateſt outrage, however, againſt humanity and 
decency was committed by general White inthe Min- 
go-Creek ſettlement. 

It is ſaid that he had been ſolicitous to have the com- 
mand of the New-Jerſey militia on the weſlernexpedi- 
tion, but that from an apprebenſion of the peculiarity of 
his temper rendering him unfit for ſuch a truſt, arrange- 
ments were made that prevented him from attaining that 
rank; but being determined to be employed in the expe- 
dition, and holding the rank of brigadier general in the 
militia, he marched to Carliſle with the light-horſe 
volunteers and after a part of them were incorporated 
with the legion, he continued to command the Jerſey 
light-horſe until the return of the army; when gover- 
nor Howell taking the horſe, all but a very ſmall 
corps, which he left with general White, he gladly 
accepted of tne charge of taking down the priſoners, 
after that truſt had been ſolicitiouſly declined by 
others. Governor Howell returned with the horſe 
by the way of Northumberland, and behaved in ſuch 
4 manner as to do honour to himſelf, and the corps he 
commanded, both in the weſtern country and en the 
return. Thoughthere ſeemed to be a genera! conviction, 
that general White was not poileſſed of ſufficient diſcre- 
tion to be intruſted with the delicate charge of arreſting 
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priſoners, yet by ſome means, I never could learn, from 


any officer of whom I have had an opportunity of en- 


quiring, how, he was intruſted to ſuperintend the ta- 


king of priſoners in Mingo Creek ſettlement, on the 
13th of November, before mentioned, which, from his 
conduct, more than that of any other officers in that 


country, was known by the name of the dreadful night. 


T ſhall ſtate his conduct, on that occaſion, nearly in the 
words, by which it is exprefled in a voucher now be- 
fore me. | 

On Thurſday, the 13th November, there wereabout 
forty perſons brought to Parkiſon's houſe by order of 
general White; he directed to put the damned raſcals 
in the cellar, to tie them back to back, to make a fire 
for the guard, but to put the priſoners back to the far- 
ther end of the cellar, and to give them neither vic- 
tuals nor drink. The cellar was wet and muddy, and 
the night cold; the cellar extended the whole length ; 
under a large new log houſe, which was neither floofed, 
nor the openings between the logs daubed. They 
were kept there until Saturday morning, and then mar- 
ched to the town of Waſhington. On the march, 
one of the priſoners who was ſubject to convulſions, 
fell into a fit ; but when ſome of the troop told gene- 
ral White of his ſituation, he ordered them to tie the 
damned raſcalto a horſe's tail, and drag him along with 
them, for he had only feigned having the fits. Some 
of his fellow priſoners, however, who had a horſe, diſ- 
mounted, and let the poor man ride: he had another 
fit before he reached Waſhington. This march was 
about twelve miles. The poor man, who had the fits, 
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had been in the American ſervice, during almoſt the 
whole of the war with Great Britain. 

Having heard much about this inhuman buſineſs, 
and having occaſion laſt ſummer to go to Waſhington, 
I travelled that road for the firſt time that I had ever 
been in that ſettlement, and lodged a night at the place. 
The plantation is the property of Benjamin Parkiſon, 
but rented by him to a Mr. Stockdale, whokeeps tavern 
at it, and who ſeems to be a decent man, and one againſt 
whom there was no charge. He not only confirmed 
what I have Rated above, but added a variety of other 
particulars equaliy ſhocking. Stockdale was forbid on 
the peril of his life to adminiſter any comfort to his 
neighbours, though they were periſhing with cold and 
famiſhing with hunger. The general treated the pri- 
ſoners, as they arrived, withthe moſt inſulting and abu- 
{ve language, cauſing them all to be tied back to back, 
except one man, who held a reſpectable rank, and who 
however was ſaid to be one of the moſt guilty in his cuſ- 
tody. One of the neareſt neighbours, whohadachildat 
the point of dying, and obiervingthat they were bringing 
in the whole neighbourhood priſoners, without regard 
to guilt or innocence, went and gave himſelf up to 
general White, expecting that as he was conſcious 
chere was no charge againſt him, he would be permitted 
to return to his family on giving bail, but he alſo was 
inhumanly thrown into the cellar, tied with the reſt, 
and reſuſed che privilege of ſeeing his dying child; 
nor was lie permitted to attend its funeral, until after 
many entreaties he obtained that liberty, accompanied 
with the molt hortid oachs and imprecations. 
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The molt of theſe priſoners were found to be inno- 
cent men and were liberated. There were but, three ſent 
to Philadelphia for trial; one of them after having been 
diſmiffedat Pittſburgh, and perhaps having taken a hearty 
grog, througa joyatregaining his liberty expreſſed him- 
ſelf un9d220.ningly to ſome of the light horſe men. He 
was afterwards purſued near thirty miles, and- taken 
to Philadelphia, but there was no cauſe of ation found 
againſt him at the court. He had ſerved with approba- 
tion in the army * the war; his name was Samuel 
Novy. 

Whether dene White had a lift given him by 
the judiciary, or not, I have not been informed, , bat 
te certainly had no orders to torture them with hun- 
ger, cold, and inſults. Capt. Dunlap had a difcvimi- 
nation made in his orders between witneſſes and ſup- 
poſed criminals, and treated them all with humanity, 
and had them comfortably lodged, and provided with 


victuals and drink, previous to his taking refreſhments 


nimſelf. By the orders given to general Irwin, he 
was obliged to take and treat all as criminals, but he did 
not inſult any of them himſelf, nor permitthem to be 
inſulted by others in his hearing, and he provided for 
them as well as the camp would permit, and that being 
a very uncomfortable fituation, he had them removed 
from it as ſoon as he could. That they were innocent 
perſons,” had ſheltered themſelves under the faith of 
government, of were only called as witnelles, was 
not known to the general, till it was diſcovered in the 
reſult ; but general White was himſelf. the leading. or 
perhaps the only man; of his corps, who infuited the 


priſoners with the moſt approbriouslanguage, and pu- 
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niſhed them in the moſt ſhccking manner, ſhort of 
inflicting death. It is an approved maxim, that every 
men ſhould be treated as innocent till found guilty. An 
adherence to that falutary maxim was never more ne- 
celiary than on this occaſion, for the preſumption was 
that every man who was conſcious of guilt had either 
ſigned the amneſty or fled, having had ſo favotirable 
an opportunity to provide for their ſafety by flight, and 
in the iſſue it became evident that they had availed 
themſelves of one or other of thoſe modes of eſcape, 
with very few exceptions. This was in fact the caſe 
with moſt of thoſe taken by general White, and of all 
that were taken by the different parties, on that dreag- 
ful night, as it is ſtill called. Only eighteen were ſent to 
Philadelphia, and none of thefe were convicted on 
trial. Two or three of them, however, might probably 
have been ſound guilty on a charge of miſdemeanaur, 
but the charge on which they were tried being #rea/on, 
two witneſſes were neceſſary to prove the fame fact, 
and this requiſition could not be complied with, 

When the facts had been fully examined in the 
court, it was the opinion of ſome of the moſt able law- 
yers that there was no treaſon in the caſe. Though 
as it happened chat they were not convicted, the charge 
of treaſon was moſt favourable to the priſoners chat 
had been guilty of miſdemeanours. 

As the army returned through Weſtmoreland, two 
priſoners were taken in the ſouthern extremity of that 
county, and one in the neighbouring parts of Fayette 

county. They were taken to Philadelphia, the laſt had 
been in Kentucky during the inſurrection, and did not 
return till after the riots had ceaſed. Iſaac Meaſon, a 
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judge of Fayette county, followed judge Peters near 
forty miles into Bedford county, and offered himſelf 
and judge Wells of Bedford county, both of them ac- 
knowledged friends of government, as bail for \the 
priſoner, but was abſolutely refuſed. As Mr. Meaſon 
knew that the priſoner was guilty of no crime, which evi- 
dently appeare4 to be the caſe by no bill being found a- 
gainſt him on histrial, he and Mr. Wells complainof the 
judge for not admitting him to bail on their application. 


Judge Peters, being well known to be a man of feeling 


and humanity, his conduct in this and ſeveral other in- 
ſtances can only be accounted for from his apprehen- 
fon, that it was neeeſſary that a conſiderable number 
of priſoners ſnould be brought down, in order to pre- 
vent the inflammatory part of the army from com- 
mitting outrages at leaving the country. His mind 
was tortured at being obliged to bring down ſoa many 


' priſoners, and his peace was diſturbed by being teaſed 


for diſmiſſing ſuch numbers of them. 

One of the two priſoners taken from Weſtmoreland 
was found guilty of ſetting fire to the houſe of Wells, the 
collector, and condemned to be hanged ; but was af- 
terwards reprieved, and then pardoned by the Preſi- 
dent of the United States. He is a very ignorant-man, 
ſaid to be of an outrageous temper, and ſubject to 
occaſional fits of infanity. The principal witneſs 


againſt him was a perſon, who is ſaid to have been the 
principal leader in the riot, but he was pardoned by 
the commander in chief; the other was a young man, 
who had co rue lately from Maryland, and had no fami- 
ly or friends in the — No bill was found againk, | 1 


him on trial, 
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I have mentioned beſore, that four priſoners were 
ſent from Bedford, as the army advanced; one of them, 
Herman Huſbands, was a very old man, extenſively 
known on account of ſome ſingularities in his charac- 
ter. After ſuffering four months impriſonment, no cauſe 
of action was found againſt him, but though he was 
liberated, with others by the court, his conſtitution 
had received ſuch a ſhock that he died before he left 
the city. Another of them, Mr. Fillon, who kept a 
large ſtore thirty miles above Bedford, was refuſed to 
be admitted to bail, though this favour was warmly ſo- 
licited by ſeveral reputable merchants in Philadelpia. 
The proſecution againſt him was conducted with unuſal 
ſeverity ; being firſt acquitted on a charge of treaſon, 
he was tried for a miſdemeanour, and in this the verdict , 
alſo was, not guilty. He is now a member of aſſembly 
for Bedford county. 

Of the two others taken near Bedſord, one was an 
old inoffenſive German, named Wiſegarver; he was 
taken to Philadelphia, and after being impriſoned fœur 
months he was admitted to bail, and no bill was found 
againſt him at court. The other, whoſe name is Lucas, 
had been a ſergeant in the army in the time of the war, 
and was well known at the time of the revolt of the 
Pennſylvania line; and though he was one of the lead- 
ers of that revolt, yet in that fituation he rendered 
ſuch eflential ſervices to the public as to have a- 
ſpecial reward alligned to him. After near four 
months impriſonment, he was admitted to bail on the 
interceſſion ot a general officer, who was well acquaint- 
el with his ſervices. When he attended the court to 
fland his trial nothing was found againſt him. He 
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has a numerous family of ſmall children, and like too 
many, whoſerved in the late war, he is poor. 

No crimes had been committed in Bedford county, 
of a more outrageous nature, than erecting ſome liberty 
poles, except an attempt on Webſler, collector of exciſe; 
this, however, being conducted with greater mildneis 
than other inſlances of the kind, and he having pro- 
voked it by tranſgreſſing the law himſelf, no perſon · 
was proſecuted for it. The greateſt number of thoſe. 
concerned were from Weltmoreland. Huſbands and 
Filſon had attended the firit meeting at Parkiſon's ferry; . 
as no riots had taken place in the ſettlement in which 
they lived, this was probably conſtrued to indicate.a 
bad deſign, but they did not propoſe any thing at the 
meeting that was offenſive. Wiſegarver and Lucas had 
only been preſent or aſſiſted at erecting a liberty pole 
in the town of Bedford, witha mixed multitude of 
others. I bave already mentioned the bad effet, which 
the erecting of liberty poles had in encouraging the 
inſurgents, yet the act of erecting them was no fur- 


thercriminal, than the correſpondent conduct expreſſed 


a feditious delign. | 
A certain John Mitchel who, with the aſſiſtance of 
another perſon, had robbed the Pittſburgh mail, gave 
himſelf up to general Morgan, after the judiciary had 
left the country. This man's evident ſimplicity in- 
duced the general to wilh him to eſcape, and to diſ- 
credit his being the perion ; but Muchel infilting 
that he was one of the perſons who robbed the mail, 
the general, inilead of confining him, gave him a paſs to 
go to Philadelphia, thereby putting it in his power to 
reflect on his {ituation, and make his eſcape; but he 
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went to Philadelphia, ſurrendered himſelf to be com- 
mitted, and being found guilty on his trial, he was 
condemned to be hanged. This reſult was unavoidable 
on the fact being eſtabliſhed ; but the Preſident, with 
great propriety, firſt reprieved for a time, and then 
pardoned him. 

IT bus an oppoſition to an exciſe ſyſtem, which began 
with only clandeſtine attacks on ſome of the officers, 
and which, by the timely attention of thoſe intruſted 
with the execution of the law, might eaſily have been 
checked, the revenues ſecured, the peace of the coun- 
try preſerved, and the credit of a republican govern- 
ment ſaved, was, by inattention or defign, treated 
with neglect, or tampered with in a manner, that was 
more cenfurable than negleQ, until it produced ſuch 
an effect on the folly and prejudices of the people in 
2 ſmall part of a diſtrict, or rather a ſmall part of a 
county, as, aided by the diſtradtion or wickedneſs of a 
few others, broke fuddenly out into ſuch alarming diſ- 
orders as agitated the whole United States, and occa- 
ſroned the levying and marching of one of the beſt 
provided, moſt formidable, and in ſome reſpects, the 
moſt reſpectable army that ever marched under the 
banners of the United States; and yet the whole of 
this ſtupendous ſcene was wound up, without any per- 
fon being killed. except in the attack on the inſpector's 
Loufe at the commencement of the inſutrection, and 
the two men who were, perhaps, too wantonly killed 
by ſome of the army, before there had been an oppor- 
tunity of introducing diſcipline into it. Several, 
however, died by ſickneſs, eſpecially in the left wing 
of the army. | 
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When the judiciary had finiſhed the examinations, 
and made a ſelection of thoſe who were to be ſent to 
Philadelphia, the army returned with rapid marches 
to the different counties from whence they were 
draughted, or had turned out volunteers. The quick - 
neſs of their march prevented even the moſt diſorder- 
ly corps from injuring the ſettlements ſo much as was 
apprehended, though it is certain ſeveral families, 
near where they ancamped, did ſuſtain conſiderable 
damages, chiefly occaſioned by the troops in the rear. 
Aſſurances were given by ſecretary Hamilton, that the 
damages ſhould be paid on their preſenting appraiſe- 
ments to Congreſs. The appraiſements were made out, 
and given to the proper officers, but have not been 
preſented to Congreſs, nor otherwiſe provided for. 
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a Tun ſitiiation and eircumſtances were 
not convenient for deliberate and impartial examina- 
tion. The multitude of informations, and declara- 
tons of aſfurances, neceſſary to be peruſed, and the panic 
and embarraſſment of witneſſes, who were interrogated 
ina manner at the point of the bayonet, many of 
whom were more guilty than thoſe againſt whom they 
gave teſtimony, and the unavoidable confuſions of a 
camp rendered it very dithcult for the civil magiſtrate 
to conduct the buſineſs with preciſion. Such witnelles 
were inevitably influenced by a ſenſe of their own 
danger, and the hopes of obtaining pardon from the 
commander in chief ; for the pardon from the com- 
mander was not irrevocably ſecured, before the expec- 
tant had given his teſtimony, and in ſome inſtances, fear 
was added to hope, to draw from the witneſſes ſuch 
teſtimony, as was thought beſt calculated to ſecure 
the object they had in view. Perſons who had been ill- 
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treated by the inſurgents, and who of courſe were too 
much under the influence of reſentment to give im- 
partial teſtimony, were alſo interrogated as witneſſes. 
Their teſtimony was doubtleſs admiſſible in law, 
though not entitled to ſuch credit, as if they had been 
diſintereſted. In conſequence of thoſe untoward cir- 
cumſtances, it happened that in many inſtances the 
teſtimony was inconſiſtent or directly contradictory, 
Where this was evidently the caſe, the judge ſet both 
alide, 

After a full inveſtigation of the whole buſineſs it 
appears that a very ſmall proportion of thoſe who had 
been guilty ſuffered impriſonment. Thoſe who had 
been moſt influential in oppoſition to the laws, had 
either complied with the terms of the commiſſioners, 
or, had fled when they found the army was approach- 


ing. Indeed many had fled who were guilty of no 


crime, but were ſo ill informed as to apprehend that 
theirdeclining to fign the declaration of aſſurances 
would be conſtrued into one. No attempt having 
been wade to arreſt or diſturb any perſon all the time 
the army lay inthe country, till it was apparently pre- 
paring to return, and the few that had been apprehen- 
ded being diſmiſſed, emboldened ſome who had fled 
or concealed themſelves to return, and appear in public 
again, no doubt concludipg that the aſſurances they 
had ſigned after the day appointed by the commiſſion- 
ers had been accepted as evidence of their repentance, 
This circumſtance put many in the way of being ta- 
ken, who would have eſcaped if the orders had been 
iſſued ſoon aſter the arrival of the army, but with- 
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al, there was not a ſingle perſon ſent to Philadelphia, 
who had been an influential leader in any of the out- 
rages ; ſeveral however were in cuſtody and diſmiſſed, 
who are declared to have been much more guilty 
than moſt of thoſe that were detained I have 
already ſaid that ſeveral were taken down priſo- 
ners who were innocent, and ſome of them merito- 
rious. Some Circumſtances that influenced this irre- 
gular diſtribution of juſtice naturally aroſe from the 
ſu uation of the buſineſs ; others will be accounted for 
in the ſequel. 

The commander in chief was authorized to exone- 
rate thoſe who gave ſuch evidences of their repentance 
as were ſatisfactory to himſelf, as well as thoſe who 
had agreed to the terms propoſed by the commiſſion- 
ers ; conſequently thoſe who had the greateſt addreſs 
or the moſt influential friends would of courſe obtain 
an amneſty, whilſt the baſhful, the ignorant, and the 
friendleſs were neceſſarily left to be the ſubjeAs for 
atonement. In this caſe the interceſſion of the exciſe 
othcers who were the parties injured could not fail of 
ſucceſs ;. 1 wiſh I could ſay that their private reſent- 
ments had not been influential alſo. 'Theſe evils 
aroſe naturally out of the ſtate of things. There are 
no complaints of governor Lee having been inexora- 
ble or inhumane, but he had no rule to direct his 
judgment as to the manifeſtations of repentance, but 
the repreſentationsof thoſe in whom he had confidence, 
and thoſe repreſentations were often unavoidably 
influenced by favouritiſm or reſentment. 

Comparatively few indeed were tranſported to 
Philadelphia for trial, and it was a hardſhip that moſt 
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of theſe few were innocent, and that others were diſ- 
miſled who had been more influential in the riots 
than any of thoſe who were brought to trial. I do 
not complain that many guilty perſons were pardoned, 
nor do I call in queſtion their repentance. believe 
there were few, if any, but what had given every evi- 
dence of repentance that was required before the army 
croſſed the mountains, unleſs giving teſtimony libe- 
rally againſt others was ſometimes conſidered as an 
evidence of repentance. 

From theſe circumſtances it is evident that the 
judge of the diſtrict had an arduous taſk to perform. 
The ſelection of proper characters for making atone- 
ment was rendered dithcult by the exerciſe of the par- 
doning power of the commander, which in numerous 
inſtances interfered with the opinion of the judge. 
The commander not being bound by ſtrict rules of 
law in the exerciſe of his diſcretion, and the judge, 
and attorney, conceiving that they were authoriſed on- 
ly to act according to ſuch rules, contributed to the 
reſult I have mentioned ; but there were other cauſes. 

When ſo great a number of thoſe who had been 
taken priſoners by the detachments were releaſed, ma- 
ny of the army became clamorous againft the judge, 
and complained of having marched ſo far, ſuffered fa 
many hard{hips, and taken ſo many priſoners, and that 
after all, theſe priſoners were likely to be diſmiſſed 
without atonements being made; on the diſcoveryof ſo 
much hot blood in the army, the judge became afraid 
that it might mutiny, and take indiſcriminate vengeance 
on the country, and juſtly conſidered ſuch an event to 


be the greateſt of all poſſible. evils, not only to the 
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weltern counties, but to the government of rhe United 
States. In this dilemma he thought it was adviſable 
to take down a greater number of priſoners than he 
olherwiic would, and conſequently conceived himſelf 
under the neceſſityv of taking ſome who were innocent, or 
at leaſt ſuch as againſt uhom there were no ſtrong pre- 
ſumptions of guilt, truſting that the neceſſiiy of the 
caie would juſtify the meaſure. He alſo conſidered 
himſelf as juſtified in law in committing ſuch as had 
been preſent at, or members of, ſuch meetings, as 
might from any ſpecial circumſtances be deemed trea- 
ſonable or ſeditious, and this conſtruction was given 
not only to the riotous aſſemblies which committed 
outrages, and ſuch as erected liberty poles, but even to 
tne Parkiſon's meetings, &c ; for though the intention, 
of the great majority of thoſe who were members of 
thoſe meetings was to reſtore order, and though they 
had in every inſtance been ccnfiderably ſucceſsful, and 
were in the iſſue completely ſo, yet the firſt appoint- 
ment, as it grew out of the attack on the houſe of the 
Inſpector, was conſidered as criminal, and ſuch as were 
moſt influential in making that appointment had 
endeavoured at the firſt Parkiſon's meeting to promote 
meaſures for conſolidating the oppoſition to govern- 
ment, ſupported by theſe reaſons. The diſtrict 
attorney in the charge, which he exhibited at Philadel- 
phia againſt thepriſoners, exhibited the attendance on 
theſe meetings among the acts of treaſon which had 
been committed, 


This charge of treaſon again the meetings at Par- 


kiſon's; was poſſibly calculated to be an apology for 
having brought down priſoners, againſt whom no other 
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offence was alleged. It was acknowledged by the 
diſtrict judge and attorney, that a large proportion of 
thoſe, who not only attended at theſe meetings, but 
even at the Braddock's field rendezvous, which un- 
doubtedly aſſumed the appearances of an inſurrection, 
were not only innocent, but meritorious perſons, and 
that it was not the aſſiſting at thoſe meetings, but the 
conduct when there, that {ſhould determine the cri- 
minality of the priſoners. If, by attending - thoſe 
meetings, a perfon became involved in criminality, 
the molt decifive and uſeſul patriots in the weſtern 
country would have been liable to proſecution, as well 
as the moſt outrageous, but this rule of conduct was 
only purſued to a ſmall extent as to numbers, and. 
perhaps would not have been purſued at all, but in 
complacence to the inflammatory part of the army. 

I know this circumſtance is denied by a number 


who were in the army, and had a good opportunity of 


being acquainted with its prevailing temper ; but it is 
ſuggeſted by the judge, and it may be reaſonably admit- 
ted that a few inflammatory characters teaſing the ma- 
giſtrate, and not only diſcovering their own ungoverna- 
ble temper, but aſſerting that this temper was general 
in the army, was ſully ſufficient to give ground for 
theſe apprehenſions. I have had occaſion ſeveral times 
to mention, that a few noiſy and reſtleſs ſpirits have 
it in their power, on particular occaſions, for a time, to 
fix the character of the whole maſs of either an army 
or a country; and this was undoubtedly the caſe with 
the army on this occaſion. The ſentiments of thoſe, 
who were virtuous enough not to attempt to influence 
the decifions of the magiſtrate, were not known, as they 
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made no noiſe, while the inflammatory few, not only 
were ſo impertinent, as indirectly to interfere with the 
deciſions, but in ſome inſtances, with the examinations, 
There was but one general officer, who diſcovered a 
diſpoſition to promote diſorders, and his influence 
was ſmall. | 

I have faid that ſome were brought priſoners to 
Philadelphia, againſt whom there was no cauſe of 
action, and others, without having been examined. 
J have already aſſigned the reaſons why ſome were 
brought who were innocent. That any were brought 
without examination aroſe in part from other cauſes. 


Owing to the hurry and confuſion of the camp. the 


judge could not attend to the examination of them all 
himſelf; ſometimes the ſecretary of the treaſury exa- 
mined, and decided himſelf; on other occalions, the 
priſoners were examined by the diſtrict attorney, or 
by ſome of the ſtate judges. Thus through the mul- 
titude of examiners, ſome were committed without 
being examined atall. It has been alſo ſuggeſted that 
ſome perſons were ſent down in conſequence of the 
predetermination of the ſecretary of the treaſury ; 
inſtances might be given if it was neceſſary, and ſome 
will be offered i in the ſequel. 
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e P ERHAPS the moſt myſterious 
r circr.mſtance attending the weſtern expedition, was the 
- character ſuſtained by the ſecretary of the treaſury. 
t Frequent enquiries havebeen made from me, and I have 
t often enquired of others, what ſtation he held, to which 
e his reſponſibility was attached, but without any fatis- 
; factory anſwers. But as it was generally believed that 
e he gave the ſupreme direction to the meaſures that 


were purſued, and as the praiſe of all that was laudable, 
and the blame of what was cenſurable, has been by a 
kind of tacit conſent aſcribed to him, it will, for want 
of better ſources of information, be neceſſary to exa- 
mine ſuch inſtances of his paramount influence, in the 
previous plans and ſubſequent conduct of the expedi- 
tion, as have tranſpired. 

That he was the reſponſible head of the revenuede- 
partment, and had the direction of the meaſures relative 
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to the execution of the exciſe law, is evident ſrom the 
powers veſted in him by law for that purpoſe. That 
he originated not only the exciſe ſyſtem, and the other 
revenue laws, which were enacted by Congrels, previ- 
ous to the inſurrection, and the arrangements for car- 
Tying them into execution, is evident from the jour- 
nals of Congreſs, and his own reports to the Houle of 
Repreſentatives. The manner in which the coercive 
part of the exciſe la was executed, or rather, in which 
the execution of it was neglected, and the influence 
which that neglect had in promoting the oppoſition to 
the law, which finally burſt forth into an inſurrection, 
has been ſtated in Chap. VI. 

That a government could never be conſidered as 
eſtabliſhed, till its power was put to the teſt by a trial 
of its military ſorce, isa ſentiment that has been often 
aſcribed to him, and never that I heard of contradicted; 
and that in perfect correſpondence with their princi- 
ple, he even in the cabinet expreſſed his ſorrow that 
the town of Pitt{burgh had not been burned by thoſe 
who rendezveuſed at Braddock's field, that ſo a trial 
of the military force of the government might have 
been rendered the more neceſlary and juſtifiable, has 
been aſſerted by authority that cannot be reaſonably 
doubted. This aſſertion, which leaves no doubt of the 
principle from which it procceded, perfectly coincides 
with the manner in which the exciſe law was executed 
in the weſtern counties, and fully accounts for not 
holding ſpecial ſeſſions cf the court nearer the places 
where the crimes were committed, after a law had been 
made for that purpoſe, and may alſo without any 
forced induction account. for iſſuing the proceſſes out 
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of the diſtri court ſo early in the winter. When it 
was known that a law was about to be paſſed to veſt the 
Nate courts with powers for that purpoſe, and alſo for 
delaying the execution of the procels, till fo long after 
the ſtate conrts were competent to decide on the caſe, 
and until the throng of harveſt, which is confeſſedly 
the moſt inconvenient ſeaſon in the year for farmers 
to attend at a diſtance of above 200 miles, and which, 
from other circumſtances, was the moſt likely to excite 
reſiſtance. It is worthy of remark that when the diſ- 
tillers of Fayette county, without delay, ſent to enter 
their appearance at Philadelphia, the writs were found 
to be erroneous, and therefore null. What a pity it 
was, that this had not been diſcovered before they had 
been made the inſtrument of promoting an inſurrec- 
tion. 

If all theſe circumſtances happened through inat- 
tention, that inattention was highly culpable; if they 
were the reſult of cool deſign, the connection of all 
the parts of the plan, and its eventual ſucceſs, while 


they afford a ſtriking evidence of dexterity aud addreſs, 


repreſent the morality of the conductor in a very 
queſtionable point of view. The exertions made by 


ſome of his friends in the Houſe of Repreſentatives, 


about the ſame time, in the winter in which the irre- 
gular proceſſes were iſſued, which in the following 
harveſt produced the inſurrection, to have a law pafled 
for railing an army of 25,000 men, and the evident 
indignation with which that plan was rejected by a de- 


cided majority of the Houſe, is well remembered. 
While this meaſure diſcovers a perfect correſpondence 


with the general conduct which led to the inſurrection, 
| E e 
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the rejection of it gave a teſtimony that the Repreſett- 
tatives would not employ an army without a ſufficient 
cauſe. The burning of Pittſburgh, if it had happen- 
ed, would have afforded an argument for ſuch an army 
as had been urged the preceding winter. 

That when the outrages againſt the exciſe officers 
came to a violent height, the ſecretary thould report to 
the Preſident on the ſubject, was to have been expect- 
ed, and that, when this report was to be publiſhed in 
the newspapers, as an addreſs to the citizens, to con- 
vince them of the neceſſity of turning out in ſupport 
of the government and laws, that the facts ſhould have 
been repreſented with pretty high colouring, was not 
at all ſurpriſing, but that that conduct which was laws 
ful ſhould have been repreſented as criminal, and that 
charges ſhould have been inſinuated againſt the whole 
people of the weſtern counties which were not found- 
ed in fact, could not be juſlified on any honeſt prin- 
ciple. Theſe remarks will be better underſtood when 
I come to examine ſome parts of the report itſelf. 

How the important dulies and legal arrangements 
of the treaſury could admit of the head of the depart- 
ment to attend on the weſtern expedition to its fur- 
theſt deſtination, is no part of my enquiry. While 
the Preſident was with the different wings of the army, 
the ſecretary accompanied him, and appeared to act as 


his official ſecretary. When I was at Carliſle, he 


took a part in the converſations between the Preſident 
and the commiſſioners from the weſtern counties, and 
behaved with prepriety in them; he ſigned officially 
the Preſident's inſtructions to the commander in chief 
of the army. | 
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When the Preſident returned to Philadelphia, the 
ſecretary of the. treaſury remained, and marched 
with the right wing of the army, and on the march, 
and at the different encampments, in the Weſtern 


country, was extremely attentive to the wants of the 


army, and was looked up to by many in it, as ſomething 
more than even the commander in chief. The fupero 
marque, which he accupied, and which was by far 
more extenſive and elegant than that of the comman- 
der in chief on that expedition, or as the officers ſay, 
in the war with Great Britaiu, contributed to draw the 
attention of the army and of the country people to him, 
as a man of more than commen authority. | 
In what character he aſſumed this ſuperior ſtate 
and influence, or to what extent he carried his autho- 
rity, I have not been informed. It is well known, 
however, that orders were ſometimes iſſued by him, 
and that he conſidered no officer in the army, as be- 
yond his controul, though much of this authority was 
probably exerciſed through the inſtrumentality of 
others; fome pretty high inſtances of this were not 
concealed. It is well known, that by his own gutho- 
rity, he wrote a ſevere reprimand ſor ſuppoſed 
miſconduct tp the commander in chief of the right 
wing of the army, in conſequence of which, that offi- 
cer was treated in a manner not becoming his rank ; 
but it is of no importance to trace the character he 
aſſumed, or the authority he exerciſed, in the army; 
for to him has been aſcribed, by ſome in the army, the 
meaſure of diſcipline that was preſerved in it, and the 
regalarity of the ſupplies they received ; though this 
was undoubtedly aſcribing too mugh to him, as a num- 
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ber of valuable officers occupied the various ſtations in 
the army. There is no doubt, however, but his atten- 
tion and induſtry, were of great ſervice. It is the 
ſecretary's connection, however, with the judiciary, that 
is of the greateſt importance to examine. In this he 
was generally taken, or perhaps miſtaken to be, the 
principal director. To mention all the inſtances of 
the authority he exerciſed as a civil magiſtrate, would 
lead me beyond the intended compaſs of this work; a 
few inſtances ſhall only be ſelected. | 

The commander in chief had his quarters for ſome 
time at the houſe of major Powers, between Youghio- 
gany and Monongahela rivers, and the quarters of 
the judiciary were at the next plantation. Major Pow- 
ers had not only behaved well through the whole of the 
troubles, but had been zealoufly employed in endea- 
vouring to reſtore order from an early period, till it 
was finally eſtablithed. He had been a member of ſe- 
veral meetings for that purpoſe, and was one of the 
committee of twelve who ſettled the terms of amneſty 
with the commiſſioners at Pittſburgh, and took an ac- 
tive lead in his neighbourhood, in procuringa compli- 
ance with thoſe terms, his ſervices were acknowledged 
while head quarters were at his houſe, and he was paid 
a larger ſum than he demanded for his trouble and ex- 
pences. 

After the judic1ary and part of the army had gone to 
the town of Wathington, major Powers was invited 


by a polite letter, to wait on the ſecretary at that place, 


which was above thirty miles diſtant. When he ar- 
rived the ſecretary examined him about the conduct 
of certain characters, with ſome of whom he was not 
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even acquainted, but particularly about the conduct of 
Mr. Gallatin, at the meeting at Parkiſon's ferry, &c. 
On major Powers not anſwering to his ſatisfaction, he 
complained of the difficulty of obtaining information, 
and adviſed major Powers to retire an hour, to refreſh 
his memory, in order to be re-examined, and ſpoke to 
an officer preſent to conduct major Powers into ano- 
ther chamber; in all this, the ſecretary appeared to treat 
him politely, but he was not a little ſurpriſed when he 
found himſelf thruſt into a room among other priſon - 
ers, andthere confined, underthe point of the bayonet. 
This he thought an odd ſituation for cool recollection, 
if he had needed any. At the time appointed he was ta- 
ken again into the preſence of the ſecretary, who aſked 
him if he had recollected himſelf fo far as to give more 
ſatisfactory information; on being anſwered that he 
had nothing ſurther to recollect, having already related 
all he knew, the ſecretary then ſuddenly atluming 
all his terrors, told major Powers that he was ſutpriſed 
at him, that having the character of an honeſt man, he 
would not tell the truth, aſſerting, that he had already 
proofs ſutficient of the truth of what be knew he could 
teſtify, if he would. After ſome further inſulting 
language and threats, major Powers was committed 
cloſe priſoner under a military guard; and though the 
moſt unexceptionable bail was offered for permiſſion 
to go to his family, it was refuſed, and he was marched 
under a military guard to Pittſburgh, and there detained 
till the eighth day after he was taken into cuſlody. 'The 
ſecretary being gone, the judge ſent for major Powers, 
and when he was brought into his preſence, invited 
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bim politely to fit down, aſſuring him that he had no 


charge at all againſt him. 
It will appear in various other inſtances, that it was 


uſual with the ſecretary to aſſert to thoſe whom he was 
examining, that he was poſſeſſed of ſufficient prooſs 
already of the facts to which he endeavoured to extort 
teſtimony. The ſpring following. major Powers was 


much diſpoſed to bring an action againſt the late ſe- 
cretary, for the treatment he had received. He 


thought this neceſſary for the vindication of the go- 
vernment, as well as to obtain ſatisfaction to himſc!f, 
but finding that he would be obliged to go to New- 
York to proſecute, on the advice of his friends he 
relinquiſhed the defign, 

John Hamilton of Waſhingtan is high ſheriff of 
that county, and colonel of a regiment of militia, inthe 
Mingo-Creek ſettlement ; though a number of this te- 
giment were known to have had an active hand jn the 
attack on the inſpector's houſe, and were in fact con- 
fidered as the greateſt promoters of the inſurrection, 
yet he not ouly kept hicaſelf free from thoſe outrages, 
but endeav oured, as ſoon as he heard of the deſigu, to 
prevent the rendezvous at Braddcck's field. It was he 
who informed Bradford that the arms and ammunition 
in the garriſon at Piti{burgh were deſigned for general 
Scot's expedition againſt the Indians, and with the 
aſſiſtance of ſome others perſuaded him to counter- 
mand the orders, and procured his promiſe to prevent 
the march. (See Chap. VIII.) 

When he could not prevent the ma-ch to Brad- 
docł's field, he puthimfeitat the head of his regiment, 
end was very inſtrumental in preventing further out- 
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rages from being committed. At the court that was 
held for the county of Wathington, a ſhort time after 
the commiſſioners left the country, he propoſed to 
take any twenty of the leading inſurgents, and lodge 
them in the county jail, if writs were iſſued for that 
purpoſe; but it was not thought adviſeable to iſſue the 
writs, until it ſhould be known what meaſures the com- 
miſſioners would recommend to the Preſident ; and 
until the inflammation would be more eflcctually 
cooled down. The ſheriff however, to give teſtimony 
that he could have accompliſhed what he propoſed, ex- 
ecuted every writ of cap-as that he had in his hands 
without difficulty, He attended all the meetings for 
reſtoring order with a view to prevent outrages. IIis 
being a friend to order, and living where he did, 
merited higher approbation, than if he had reſided 
where the citizens generally were leſs diſpoſed to 
riot. | 

Vet it has been aſſerted. thᷣat this man was by the pre- 
determination of the ſecretary of che treaſury doomed to 
be ſacrificed as an atonement ; to jullify this determi- 
nation by motives of humanity, the ſecretary ſuggeſted 
that colonel Hamilton had no family to lament his loſs ; 
and as he underſtood he was a man of conſiderable in- 
fluence in the country, he did not doubt but though 
it might be difficult to find proofs againſt him, he was 
as guilty as any of them. ve 

Colonel Hamilton was informed by a friend of de- 
ſigns againſt him time enough to make his eſcape, 
but conſcious of his innocence he preferred travelling 
above thirty miles to where the judiciary then was, and 
preſenting himſelf to Judge Peters informed him that 
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he had heard there was a charge againſt him, and re- 
queſted to have it examined. The judge. ſaid he was 
then too much engaged, but would call on him pre- 
fently ; that day, however, paſſed, till evening, when 
major Lenox, the marſhal, in the moſt delicate manner 
he could, told him he mult put him under guard, but 
aſterwards diſpen'ed with arreſting him, and only took 
his promiſe that he would not depart till judge Peters 
would converſe with him; but the next day the mar- 
ſhal informed him that he had ſpecial orders to put him 
under guard, which he did accordingly, though with 
evident regret. The ſheriff here remarks that major 
Lenox treated him with as much friend{hip and po- 
liteneſs as the nature of the caſe could poſſibly admit, 
and let me add that that officer's politeneſs is "_— 
well ſpoken of. 
On the third day ena ianin; 
and the ſecond aſter he had been put under guard, he 
was ſent back to Waſhington town, from whence he 
had come, in cuſtody of a ſmall party of horſe. The 
judiciary having arrived at Waſhington, the ſheriff 
applied to judge Peters again to have his caſe examined. 
who told him he would in balf an hour, but on the 
ninth day aſter he firlt applied to the judge, he was ſent 
cloſe priſoner to Pittſburgh, and from thence to Phi- 
ladelphia, paraded through the ſtreets with an igno- 
minous badge in his hat, and thrown into the cells 
without his caſe having ever been examined. After 
an impriſonment of near two months and a half, he 
had his cafe brought before the ſupreme court on a 
writ of habeas corpus, and on examination nothing 
being found againſt him, he was admitted to bail, At 
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the circuit court, held in Philadelphia, in June follow- 
ing, a bill for miſpriſon of treaſon was ſent to the grand 
jury againſt him, but every witneſs that was ſworn teſ- 
tified largely in his favour. There was not even a 
ſuſpicious circumſtance found againſt him. 

Thus a man, who was at the time ſheriff of the 
county, and a colonel of militia, and who, in a part of 
the country, and in circumſtances where temporizing 
might have been excuſeable, was not only clear of 
any charge, but had merit, was ſelected by the 
ſecretary for a victim, and without being examined, il- 
legally taken from the exerciſe of an office, at that 
time of importance to the peace of the country, and 
dragged down to Philadelphia in the winter, paraded 
in a barbarous manner through the ſtreets, thrown for 
ſome time into the cells, and though, after a long con- 
fnement admitted to bail; yet obliged to attend again at 
PhHladelphia to ſtand a trial apparently becauſe the ſe- 
cretary. of the treaſury had determined on his deſtruc- 
tion. It is probable, that it was only motives of hu- 
manity that operated to prevent major Powers from 
being alſo ſent to Philadelphia, for he has a wife and 
family, and we are informed that the ſheriff of Waſh- 
ington, having nofamily to lament afterhim, was aſſign- 
ed by the ſecretary as one reaſon why he was ſelected 
as an object of atonement. 

It is not eaſy to aſſign probable reaſons for ſelecting 
theſe two men as objects of vengeance. They had 
both been friends of order during the continuance. of 
the diſturbances, though they were naturally quiet, 
and never had diſtinguiſhed themſelves in political 


conteſts, nor taken any lead in the diſcuſſion of puh- 
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lic meaſures. Perhaps the principal motive for treating 
major Pcwers with ſuch unjuſtifiable ſeverity, was to 
extort teſtimony from him, and to teach others what 
they might expect, if they did not give ſuch teſtimon7 
againit certain characters, as the ſecretary required. 
As cu.onel Hamilton was the ſheriff of the county, 
and cojonel cf the battalion, where the inſurrection 
originated, his rank and the relation he ſtood in to that 
county, were probably the reaſons of his being ſelec- 
ted. | 

My firſt perſonal acquaintance with either Powers 
or Hamilton, was at the meetings for reſtoring order, 
on which cccaſion their conduct was that of good 
citizen, and ſuch as entitled them to my eſteem. 
Han !con was not a member of any of them, more 
tho: myſelf. I was much ſurpriſed, when I ſaw him 
in Philadelphia gaol, but eſpecially when I found 
that he had been committed without charge or exami- 
nation. | 

When he was admitted to bail, he told me he was 
about to put a ſtatement of his caſe in the newſpapers, 
but I adviſed him not to do it at that time, alleging 
that with the means that were uſed to procure teſtimo- 
ny againft him, it was probeble, that ſome plauſible 
charge might be produced on the trial, and that as 
ſome others were committed without examination, who 
were probably equally innocent, it was beſt to publiſh 
nothing till the final reſult of the trials would be known. 


This narrative is taken from colonel Hamilton's own. 


ſtztement of the caſe, and from my own knowledge. 


I have ſtated, that undue influence was uſed to pro- 


cure teſtimony againſt certain individuals, and given an 
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inſtance of it in the caſe of major Powers; I will add 
another inſtance in relation to ſheriff Hamilton. 
During the time ſheriff Hamilton, was waiting 
to have his caſe examined, and before he was put into 
cloſe confinement, a certain John Baldwin was under 
examination. He was interrogated alternately, by ſe- 


cretary Hamilton, judge Peters, the diſtrict attorney. 


the inſpector, and Mr. Vaughan, a light horſe man, from 
Philadelphia; the two laſt of whom treated him with the 
greateſt indecorum, In the courſe of the examination, 
every means were uſed to induce him to teſtify againſt 
the ſheriff. Baldwin had candidly informed them of 
himſelf being one of the committee at the burning 
of Nevil's houſe, and of the perſons concerned in that 
riot, &c. and aſſured them that the ſheriff was not con- 
cerned in the buſineſs. He was then urged to teſtify 
that the ſheriff had notified his regiment, to aſſiſt at that 
riot, &c. and when be refuſed to give teſtimony to that 
purpoſe, becauſe it was not true, he was ed. and 
told that he equivocated, and evaded jwearing tie 
and was aſſured that by his conduct, he had forte 1 
the benefit of the amneſty to which he was otherwiis 
intitled, and alſo his life and property, in not teſlifying 
to what they demanded of him (and of which, he adds, 
he was conſcious it was not true,) and told that he could 
only fave himlelf by giving ſuch teſtimony, 


David Hamilton and others were treated in much 


the ſame manner, in order to extort teſtimony againſt 
ſheriff Hamilton, and though no teſtimony could, even 
by theſe means, be extorted, yet this innocent man was 
ſubje ded to the inſults aud ſufferings already rela- 
wh. +. 
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I bave, been infor; ned. of various cther caſes, 
wherein improper methods were uſed, to e 
wineiles, but as a recital of them would {well theſe 
ihsets ta an improper length, I ſhall decline menti- 
oning them at preſent, and conclude this chapter with 
an extract from Mr. Brackenridge's Incidents, page 
79. 

In collecting evidence againſt me, there was no 
pains ſpared In the examination of witneſſes, when 
brought forward, there was no boot nor other inſtru- 
ment of torture in the hands of the examiners. ; but 
there was certainly every addreſs to the fears of indi- 
viduals, to extract from them an acknowledgment of 
ſomething ſaid or done by me. I am unwilling to mark 
any thing as contrary to my ideas of propriety, but 
declaring in all, I have ſeen or heard, I have nothing 
elſe to mark, I take the liberty of ating as what was con- 
ſidered by me as improper, viz. the ſuggeſtion that the 
witneſſes in the courſe of the examination, that the en- 
Joyment of the amneſty which they claimed, depended 
on the candour with which they gave teſtimony againſt 
others.” | 
la page 75, the ſecretary lays down his pen and 
interrupts Mr. Brackenridge, while he is proceeding 
in his teſtimony, and ſays, I obſerve one leading trait 
in your account, a diſpoſition to excuſe the principal 
actors, and before we go further, I muſt be candid and 
inform you, of the delicate fituation in which you ſtand; 
you are not within the amneſty ; you have not ſigned upon 
ihe day; a thing we did not know, till we came on 
this grund, I mean the Weſtern conntry, and though 

che government may not be diſpoſed to act rigorcuſiy 
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yet it has you in its power, and it will depend on 

the candour of your account, what your fate will 

be. | 

„Mr. Brackenridge anſwers, I am not within the 
amneſty, and am ſenſible of the extent of the power of 
the government; but were the narrativeto begin again, 
I would not change a ſingle word.“ 

Mr. Brakenridge had conducted with ſuch addreſs, 
in a ſituation which rendered it neceſſary for him to 
temporize, that he knew he was in no danger from the 
uſual mode of proceſs, but he alſo knew, that the 

power of the government, with which he was threate- 
ned, conveyed another idea. He had obſerved, the 
innocent and the guilty, indiſcrimately, in many in- 
ſlances, ſubjected to unuſual ſufferings and inſults, by 
the power of government, as exerciſed by the ſecre- 
tary. If ſuch powerful addreſſes were made to the 
hopes and fears of Mr. Brickenridge, who from his 
profeſſion was able 10 judge of his own ſituation, 
what may we not expect was done with ſuch ignorant 
people, as did not know what part of their conduct or 
expreſſions might be deemed criminal. It is obſerva- 
ble, that though the /#5pyna for Mr. Brackenridge, 
came from judge Peters, yet the examination was con- 
duded, andthe terrors, &c. diſpenſed by the ſecretary. 
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C H A P. XIX. 


: : AVING in the tranſactions already 


related, introduced my own agency, as ſeldom as the 


nature of the caſe would admit, I expect the reader 
will not be offended at finding what I did, or ſuffered, 
brought more frequently into view in what remains of 
the work, eſpecially in the two ſucceeding chapters, 


I with indeed that this part of it had been writen by 


another hand, for I do not know a more diſagreeable 
ſubject to write on, than one which involves perſonal 
conſiderations; yet being convinced that I could not 
have done juſlice to the general ſubject, if I had kept 
myſe!f altogether out of view, I will make no further 
s pology, but ſubmit it to the deciſion of the pub- 
lic, whether there is, or is not a cauſe. 

When colonel Morton, Mr. Redick, and myſelf, 
in the character of commiſſioners, waited on the 
ſecretary, then in company with governor Mifflin, 
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at Bonnet's camp, he treated me with decency, and 
apparent friendſhip, and when I told him, that ſome 
of the juſtices of the peace had commenced proſecu- 
tions againſt offenders, before the commiſſioners had 
returned to Philadelphia, and that on being informed, 
that the diſtrict judge and attorney were coming up 
with the army, they had been adviſed to deſiſt till they 
would arrive, he approved of adviſing them to deſiſt. 
and adviſed us to requeſt ſome of the county judges 
to come to the camp, as foon as the judge and attorney 
ſhould arrive, (they were with the rear of that wing) 
and that ſome plan would be ſettled with them, for 
diſtributing the proſecutions. At parting I told him, 
I deſigned to ſtart for Philadelphia, in about eight or 
ten days. I gave the ſame information to General Lee 
at parting. 

My reaſon for being particular in mentioning the 
time, when I intended to leave the country was, that, 
it might not be ſaid, that I went out of the way to avoid 
a ſcrutiny of my conduct, and my reaſon for ſaying ſo 
long, was to give a full opportunity for it; though 
was conſcious of having merited approbation, I ſuſpee- 
ted the ſecretary was more diſpoſed to find fault. I 
had ſeen his report to the Preſident, and obſerved the 
inſidious miſrepreſentations it contained. I ought to 
have attended Congreſs ſooner. 

After both wings of the army had encamped in the 
vicinity of Youghiogany and Monongate!a rivers, tub 
of the judges of the court of Weſtmoreland countz, 
general Jack, and Mr. Baird, men of very reſpectablo 
characters, waited on the ſecretary and the judge, in 
order to be informed what offences would be proper 
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for the ſtate magiſtrates to proſecute, agreeably to the 


ſecretary's advice, which I communicated to one of 
them; but inſtead of conſulting about the diſtribu- 


tion of the proſecutions, as was expected, they were 


both ſtrictly examined as witneſſes againſt Mr. Galla- 
tin and myſelf. They were urged to telify that Mr. 
Gallatin had expreſſed himſelf in a treaſonable manner 
at the firſt Parkiſon's meeting, and when they denied 


Having heard any ſuch expreſſions, the ſecretary aſſer- 


ted that he had ſufficient proofs of them already; they 
kowever perſiſted in aſſerting that he uſed no ſuch 


cupreſſions, that they had been very attentive to his 


arguments at the meeting, and they ſtated the ſub- 
ſtance of them, and e e the abilities he had 
diſplayed, and the unremitting exertions he had made, 
on all proper ogcaſions, to reſtore order, and toconvince 
the citizens of the neceſſity of ſubmitting to the laws: 
That nis deciſion, talents aud perſeverance, had contri- 
buted more tothe reſtoration of order than that of, per- 
haps, any other perſon, as he had beena member of all 

the meetings for that purpoſe, and acted with deciſion, 
when ſeveral othersthought it prudent in many inſlances 
to temporize or were afraid to avow their ſentiments, 


In the 2xamination reſpecting myſelf, no ſpecific 


fat being alleged againſt me, 1t was ratheran inqui- 
{tion held on my character than an examination, and 
the object ſeemed to be, to prove me to be a bad man, 
as well as a criminal. The queſtions were calculated 
to procure teſtimony, either that I alone, or in con- 
nection with Meſsrs. Smilie aud Gallatin had originated 
the oppoſition to the excite law, excited the inſurrec- 
tion, were enemies to the government, wiſhed toover- 
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turn it, &. Few men in that country could have 
been found, who knew my character and principles, 
and the ſituation of the country, better than thoſe he 
now examined. They told him that ihe oppoſition 
to exciſes was brought into the country with the ſet- 
tlers, many of whom inherited an averſion to them 
from their fathers; that it was encreaſed by their ſitua- 
tion; that it was not tru= that I had promoted the op- 
poſition in that country; that I had told in their 
hearing before there was any ground to apprehend 
an inſurrection, that the exciſe law could not, nor 
would not, be repealed ſoon, and aſſigned ſatisfactory 
reaſons for that opinion; that I had ſaid it was my 
wiſh that the people would ſubmit to it, that in their 


doing ſo their petitions for ſuch amendmentsas would 
render its preſſure more tolerable, would have more 


weight with congreſs, and the repeal of it in due time 
would the more eaſily be procured. They informed 
him alſo of the exertions I had made, and the arguments 
I had uſed, during the inſurrection, to reſtore order and 
promote ſubmiſſion to the laws. 

When judge Baird related ſome of the arguments 
which he had heard me expreſs on one or other of theſe 
occaſions, judge Peters was pleaſed to ſay, that they 
were ſome of the beſt he had ever heard on that ſubject, 


and that he could freely forgive me if I had done wrong, 


on account of having uſedthem, but ſecretary Hamilton 
replied that he would never forgive me, becauſe I 
had told or wrote lies about him. 

I am obliged to judge Peters for his generolity. I 
know the humanity of his nature. His diſpoſition to for- 


give is not the leſs valuable, that I ſtood in no need of its 
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exerti22s. I hall fay nothing further, at this time, of the 
ſecretary's objecting to forgiveneſs, or the ſenſibility 
evident in his manner of doing it, farther than that 
it was not the intention of the conſtitution in veſting 
a Preſident of the United States with authority to call 
out the militia toſupport the laws, ſuppreſs inſurrecti- 
ons, Kc. nor of Congreſs in directing the mode in 
which the militia ſhould be called out, nor, I will add, 
was it the intention of the Preſident in calling out fo 
reſpectable an army, or the judge of the ſupreme court 
in granting the certificate required by law for that pur- 
poſe, or of ſo many American citizens, in making ſuch 
ſacrifices, to enable a dependant ſecretary to ſatiate his 
unforgiving diſpoſition on an individual for telling or 
writing lies on him, even if his aſſertion had not been 
totally unfounded; but of this in its proper place. 

In converſation with thoſe gentlemen, even in 
public company, he expoſed himfelf to contempt, 
by ſpeaking of me, in a manner that diſcovered a total 
diſregard to truth, good policy, or propriety of charac- 
ter. Even when he was contradicted in calling me 
a bad and diſhoneſt man, and teftimony given of my 
character having long ſtood in a very different point 
of view, by thoſe who were intimately acquainted with 
it, and whoſe veracity was unimpeachable, and when 
the confidence which my neighbours and others, who 
were beſt acquainted with me, had long repoſed in 
me, was given as a proof of my being an honeſt man, 
having a conſiſtent character, &c. he reluctantly admit- 
ted the force of that evidence with reſpe to my pri- 
vate character. but aſſerted that I was a vain man, and 
a diſhoneſt politician, and had a very bad heart. Mr. 
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Gallatin and I had been elected members of congreſs 
ſhortly before this, and he cenſured the people ſeverely 
for electing us, and added that they would never do 
well, nor have any thing done properly for them, 
while they were reprefented by ſuch men. He ex- 
preſſed much furpriſe and indignation, at their repa- 
ing ſo much confidence in foreigners, that Gallatin and 
I were both foreigners and therefore not to be truſted. 
When it was anſwered, that I had been in the coun- 
try from my youth, &. and that Mr. Gallatin had 
come into it very young, and had been a citizen a 
competent length of time, to be legally qualified for 
the truſt, that we were both ſenſible men, and hal a 
futhcient ſtake in the country, to fecure our intereſt, 
he perſiſted in ſaying, that we were bad hearted men 
and diſhoneſt politicians, and that I particularly had 
told lies on him, in a pamphlet, entitled. Thirteen 
letters, by a citizen,” of which he aſſerted I was the 
author. He reproved them, for not coming to con- 
greſs themſelves, alleging that though we might as 
they had ſuggeſted, have mere knowledge of public 
buſineſs, yet we were diſhoneſt and dangerous politi- 
cians. 1 

He no doubt diſcovered what was true, that the 
two judges were ſolid, ſenſible men, of reſpectable 
character, and well acquainted with public buſineſs; 
but how could he avoid diſcovering that they and I 
held the ſame politicat principles, and that if I had 
not held the political principles which I did, I would 
not have been the object of their choice. He knew 
that though they diſapproved of the exciſe law in 
principle, yet they had done every thing which their 
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duty as Citizens and public officers required of them, 
in {ſupporting the execution, both cf the federal exciſe 
law, and the exciſe of the ſtate, during its continuance. 
He knew from evidences examined, prior to them, 
even under Circumſtances very unfavourable to im- 
partial teſti.nony, that I had not at any time done, 
nor ſaid, any thing to promote oppoſicion to the exe- 
cution of the law. He knew by their teſtimony, that 
my language and conduct was favourable to ſubmiſſion 
to the law, before there was any apprehenſion of an 
inſurrection, and that I had made every exertion in 
my power, to impreſs the people that were inflamed 
againſt the law, with a reſpect for the government, 
and a diſpoſitionto ſupport the laws without exception, 
and that in doing this, they themſelves, and I myſelf, 
had an intimate correſpondence, and were in perfect 
confidence, and that we were equally objects of reſent- 
ment for ſome time to the ignorant and obſtinate op- 
poſcrs of the laws. He might alſo have eaſily known 
that ſeveral of thoſe perſons to whom he declaimed 
againſt me as a foreigner, had themſelves come into 
the country ſince I did. 

The blunders even of wiſe men are ſometimes 
aſtoniſhing. However, I believe, we are not warran- 
ted in giving the appellation of wiſdom to ſuch perſons, 
as are deſtitute of honour and virtue, let their ſtation 
be ever ſo high, their talents ever ſo brilliant, or their 
influence ever ſo powerſul. The reader will be able 
to judge for himſelf, how far the ſecretary's conduct 
was directed by wiſdom, or governed by the principles 
of honour and virtue, on a review of thoſe facts and 
others, that will be hereafter related, 
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To thoſe whoknow the ſecretary's own hiſtory, his 
objecting to a man for being a foreigner, who has been 


thirty three years in the ſtate of Pennſylvania, near 
thirty years of that time a head of a family and 6 
citizen, who contributed all in his power in accom- g 


pliſhing the revolution, both by his ſervices in the 
proviſional government, by committees, when the N 
eſtabliſhed government was aboliſhed, and in the 
army on the moſt trying occahons, and who ſince the 
revolution has been almoſt conſtantly employed either 
in the public councils of the ſtate or of the federal 
government; I ſay for ſecretary Hamilton to object 
to ſuch a man as a foreigner, muſt be aſtoniſhing to 
thoſe who have any knowledge of his own hiſtory ; 
Nor will it perhaps be leſs ſurpriſing to thoſe who are 
able to trace his conduct, to hear of his illiberality, in 
aſſuming to judge the badneſs of another perſon's 
heart, with whoſe character and conduct he was ſo 
little acquainted, _ | 
Various other inſtances are known of his endea- 
vouring, by improper influence, to procure teſtimony 
beainſt Meſſrs. Smilie, Gallatin, and myſelf, but it is not 
my object to ſwell the book with numerous details ; 
a few well atteſted facts are ſufficient to my purpoſe. 
When the ſecretary was on his return, while he 
lodged in the houſe of captain R. Dicky, within a few 
| miles of my reſidence, (I was then in Philadelphia,) 
after enquiring if I did not live near, he ſpoke of 


my character in his uſual manner, and abuſed the 
) people for ſending me to Congreſs, adding that I was 
b the principal promoter of the inſurrection, &c. &e. 


Captain Dicky vindicated my character, and informed 


| 
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him of my general conduct and character, as a friend 


to order, and of my exertions during the inſurrection, 
&c. He had been acquainted with me long before either 


he or I lived in the weſtern country, and therefore 


ſpoke of my general character with confidence. The 
ſecretary, full of reſentment at hearing me advocated, 
exclaimed that I was a bad man, and that it was in 
vain to vindicate me, becauſe he had the proofs of my 
guilt in his pocket. Captain Dicky alleged that this 
was not poſſible, but the ſecretary perſevered in aſſer- 
ting it to be true, and afked Dicky if he had read 
the thirteen letters. Upon his anſwering in the af- 
firmative, the ſecretary. ſwore that he believed there 
was not an old woman in the country but what had 
read them, that they contained lies on him, and were 
written by me. Dicky offended at the ſecretary's ſcur- 
rility againſt me, told him he had read them and believ- 
ed the facts they contained ; and would, believe them 
till they were proved not to be true, let who would 
have written them. Captain Dicky himſelf had been 
one of the delegates of that townſhip, at the Parkiſon 
and Redſtone meetings, from whence he was ſent as 
one of the committee to the commiſſioners at Pittſ- 
burgh. | 
General White, whoſe treatment of the priſoners 
I have already taken notice of, abuſed my character in 
all companies, and told the moſt manifeſt falſehoods 
with reſpect to my conduct, when at Carliſle with the 
Preſident, and when he was told that his aſſertions 
were not true, he gave ſecretary Hamilton for his au- 
thor, ſaying that the ſecretary was preſent at the 
interviews with the Preſident. I will juſt mention a 
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few inſtances of his conduct in this reſpeR, of which 
I have the moſt authentic vouchers. 

At table in the houſe of Mr. Kirkpatrick in Greenſ- 
burgh, he told in a numerous company, that I bad in- 
ſiſted on the Preſident to ſend an army into the coun- 
try, and that the Preſident had anſwered, by ſaying, 
Mr. Findley you have raiſed the devil, and you may 
lay him again yourſelf.” On this major Dunham, who 
was preſent, remarked, ** That, fir, is very unlike the 
Preſident.“ The Reverend Mr. Powers had been als 
leging that his repreſentations of my conduct were not 
probable, when general White appealed to the Preſi- 
dent's treatment of me, in confirmation of what he 
faid. While he remained in the ſame family, and was 
as uſual declaiming againſt me, he aſſerted that I had 
abuſed the characters of the whole people in the weſ- 
tern counties to the Preſident, in order to convince 
him of the neceſlity of ſending an army againſt them, 
and that the Preſident anſwered me by ſaying, Mr. 
Findley you have raiſed the devil, but you cannot lay 
him again, or you may lay him again yourſelf,” and that 
I replied, that the people in my neighbourhood were 
of the molt implacable and ungovernable diſpoſition, 
Kc. Kc. Mr. Kirkpatrick the owner of the houſe 
objected to this aſſertion, declaring that he had been 
acquainted with me many years ſo well, that he knew 
that this was not my manner of ſpeaking, nor a con- 
duct ſuited to my character, that I did not expreſs 
myſelf in the manner which he had deſcribed on any 
occaſion ; that general White being now acquainted 
with the country muſt know that the people were not 
ſuch as to anſwer this deſcription, and that it was 
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highly improbable that I would give a character of 
them that they did not deſerve. General White an- 
ſwered that I was a damned old hypocrite, and that he 
had made a point of telling the above wherever he 
came, and ſaid I deſerved no credit or popularity, and 
he was determined I ſhould have none. 

In the ſame family in the hearing of Hugh Roſs, 
Eſquire, and others, he aſſerted that I told the Preſident 
that the people in the weſtern counties were perverſe 
and inimical to all good government, beyond concep- 
tion, and ſo abandoned, as that no character, however 
influential, could reſtrain or perſuade them, and obſer- 
ved that it would have been well, if the people 
had known of my having uſed that converſation before 
the election, as in thatcaſe they would not have confided 
in ſuch a perſon as I was. 

At the houſe of William Todd, Eſquire, where he 
lodged, he enquired if I lived near; being anſwered 
that I did, but was gone to Congreſs; he ſaid they 
might as well ſend nobody, that I did not repreſent 
the people at all. Being told by Mr. Baldridge (whoſe 
father-in-law, Mr. Todd was then attending in the ſtate 
Senate) that the people there knew better, and that he 
could not take a readier way to inſult their feelings, 
than to ſay ſo ; he replied that I would not be heard in 
Congreſs, &c. He added, that if it had not been for 
my repreſentation of the people to the Preſident, he 
would not have ſent the army among them at all ; that 
being aſked by the Preſident, what fort of people the 
inhabitants of the weſtern counties were, I anſwered 
they were the worlt, and moſt hardened people on 
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earth, and that an army was abſoluterly neceſſary to 
reduce them to order. | 
Being aſked if he had heard me ſay ſo, he Taid he 


had not, but had it from Mr. Hamilton, the ſecre— 


tary of the treaſury, who heard it from my own mouth, 
and ſaid that the ſecretary told him fruther that the 
Preſident aſked me if I thought that any thing leſs 
than ſending the army would do io pecify the minds 
of the people, and that Ireplied that nothing le ſ would 
do. When Mr. Baldridge, to convince him how little 
credit could be given ta his aſſertions, informed him 
how far my conduct had always been the reverſe of his 
ſtatement of it, what great exertions I had made 
to preſerve and reſtore order, and how well I ſtood 
with my neighbours ; he aſſerted or ſwore, that if it 
had not been for Findley, Smilie, and Gallatin, there 
would have been no inſurrection, and much more to 
the ſame purpoſe, here and elſewhere avowing it to 
be his object to render us unpopular, and giving the 
ſecretary for the author of the ſcandal and falſehood 
which he uttered againſt us. Indeed in the houſe of 
repreſentatives of the ſtate in the winter of 1794, a 
miſrepreſentation of what I had ſaid to the Preſident 
at Carliſle was made by a very reſpectable member, 
who had been with the army, and who pointed to the 
ſecretary, as his author, in a manner ealily enough un- 
deritood, though he was not named. I ſent a true 
ſtatement of it in writing to Mr. Gallatin, who 
corrected the miſrepreſentation on the floor of the 


houſe, and inſerted my ſtatement in his printed ſpeech. - 


If the Prefident's manner of converſing had beeti 


as well known to thoſe with whom General White 
H h | 
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communicated, as it appears it was to major Dunham, 
thoſe ailertions would not have gained any credit. 
Or if general White's true character had been known 
to the people, little reſpect would have been paid to 
his ſtories. Indeed his manners were ſuch as to pre- 
vent confidence in his repreſentations, if he had not 
given the ſecretary for his author, but finding that 
even with that aid he was not credited where I was 
perſonally known, I paid no reſpect to his aſſertions 
until I found the falſehoods were not only circulated 
among people in the weltern country, who knew me 
only by name, but alſo through other ſtates. - Though 
tew, even of thoſe, believed him at the time, yet 
being ſupported by the authority of the ſecretary's 
name, and my taking no pains to contradict his aſſer- 
tions, nor to enable my friends to do it, gave them a 
currency which they conld not otherwiſe have procu- 
red, and determined me at laſt to take notice of them 
in this place. I bad indeed determined to have treated 
any thing coming from general White with that filent 
contempt with which I uſually treat every thing 
which canes from a man of his character and manners. 
However, knowing that time is favourable to truth, I 
have not been haſty in defending my -own cauſe. 
This is the firſt attempt I have made to vindicate my 
character, and I do not do it by aſſertions. I have 
ſtated the whole corteſpondence, which Mr. Redick 
and myſelf had with the Preſident at Carliſle. 

It is obſervable that Mr. Redick and myſelf per- 
feftly coincided in ſentiments and conduct in conver- 
ling with the Preſident, yet nothing has been aſſerted 
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againſt him; the reaſon of the diſcrimination however 
is pretty obvious. 

In our interview with the Preſident, it will ap- 
pear that he treated us with that decency and polite- 
neſs, which was ſuitable to the character he has always 
ſuſtained, and agreeably to the dictates of a policy die- 
tated by a proper attention to the occaſion and Cir- 
cumfilances., 

It will likewiſe appear that while we acted the part 
of honeſt men, in acknowledging the agitation that had 
prevailed, and the outrages that had been committed, 
which indeed would not only have been uncandid, but 
fooliſh to have denied, (as the truth was already 
known,) we at the fame time repreſented that the 
majority of the people in the weſtern counties had al- 
ways been well diſpoſed, and ſtated the circumſtances, 
and explained the reaſons, that prevented the well dif- 
poſed people from being ſucceſsful in their exer:ions 
to reſtore order ſooner, and why the number of thoſe 
who ſigned the amnelly, was not as great as could 
have been wiſhed. 

It will appear likewiſe that we aſſured the preſi- 
dent that the weil xnown outcries againſt the {late 
courts, wages, ſalaries, &c. the inſults offered to judges 
and other reſpectable citizens, the threats of burning, 
&c. &c. which made ſo much noile abroad, and kept the 
well diſpoſed people in ſome places in fear, for a time, 
was principally conducted by an ignorant and dblinate 
claſs of people, who had little character or properiy to 
loſe. Lhat this circumſtance had convinced the ci- 
tizens generally of the neceflity of exerting themſelves 
in ſupport of the lags, and convinced them that chef 
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own peace and ſecurity depended on the due execu- 
tion of them : And we gave it as our opinion, that this 
circumſtance alone afforded to government ground of 
more unequivocal confidence than ſubſcribing any for- 
mal aſſurances, or than could even be expected from the 
march of an army into the country. We alſo obſer- 
ved to him that judges and other reſpedtable citizens 
in the weſtern counties, who had given their opinion 
to the commiſſioners that an army was neceſſary, had 
ſeen ſufficient reaſon to change their mind, and men- 
tioned a letter from preſident Addiſon, and the 
unanimous reſolution of the laſt Parkiſon meeting, 
to prove this change of ſentiment. In ſhort, it will 
appear on reading the correſpondence, that we from 
our own knowledge gave it as our opinion unequi- 
vocally, that the Jaws could be executed and atone- 
ments made in all the four counties, that with reſpet 
to the ſettlements near Parkiſon's Ferry where we had 
not perſonal knowledge, and about which we were. 
more ſtrictiy examined, we gave our opinion on the 
aliurances received from others, whom we eſteemed 
worthy of credit. So far were we from aſſigning the 
well known tolly and obſtinacy ot a few ignorant peo- 
ple, and their inſulting the ſtate magiſtrates, or the 
deiign againit the court of Weſtmoreland, &c. that 
had been diſcovered and prevented, as a cauſe why 
an army {ſhould be ſent into the country, that we made 
uſe of theſe circumſtances as the ſtrongeſt ground. of 
aflurance that the march of an army was not neceſſary, 
becauſe theſe circumſtances made it the people's own 
intereſt to preſerve the peace of the country, and 
effectually convinced them, that if they permitted 
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even a bad law to be oppoſed, or obnoxious officers to 
be abuſed, they eventually deſtroyed the beſt ſecurity 


for their own liberty and property, and we ſuggeſted 


that a ſufhcient teſt had been given as ſoon as could 
have been reaſonably expected, all things confidered, 
that the citizens were able and willing to preſerve or- 
der and puniſh offenders, and that ſuch offenders as 
had not figned the amneſty in time were too few in 
number, and too inſignificant in character, to be pro- 
per objects for the ſtrong hand of government, and that 
even theſe would have time enough to eſcape before 
the army could arrive. 

Theſe circumſtances indeed, on weighing them ma- 
turely, in our own minds, were concluſive with our- 


ſelves, and from our own conviction, we ſtated them 


with candour and confidence to the Preſident. Hence 
it is evident that that heat and inflammation, which 
produced alarming diſorders for a time in the weſtern 
country, and occaſioned ſo much anxiety of mind to 
the citizens, was ſo far from being uſed by us as an 
argument in favour of ſending an army, that it was 
honeſtly applied as the moſt concluſive argument 
againſt it. It is alſo evident that theſe diſorders were 
ſtated to be few in number, and to have prevailed in 
but a few places, and conducted by ſuch as could have 
but little influence in ſettled times. By examining 
the eleventh chapter, which deſcribes the ſtate of the 
country at and after the time of ſigning the amneſty, 
and the fourteenth chapter, which contains the infor- 
mation given by Mr. Redick and myſelf to the Pre- 


ſident at Carliſle, it will be feen whether or not we 


underſtood the ſtate of the country, and whether we 
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gave a candid account of it. It will alſo be eaſily 
diſcerned that all the information we gave was calcu- 
lated to convince the Preſident, that the march of the 
army was not neceſſary for the purpoſe of procuring 
ſubmiſlion to the laws, and would not be ſuccetsful in 


obtaining the proper ſubjects for making atonement. 


To thoſe, who are acquainted with general White's 
character, and with mine, no apology will be neceſſary 
for entering no further into a conteſt with him, than 
merely by ſtating facts to enable the citizens to judge 
for themſelves, what credit ought to be given to his 
aſſertions. I have always been happy in having e 
enemies in private life, and conſider it as a conſoling 
reflection in my advanced age, that T have never had 
a quarrel with a neighbour. However, if it is my lot to 
have enemies, though I may regret the circumſlance, 
yet my regret will be the leſs if I have given no juſt 


! cauſe of offence, and if my enemies are ſuch men, as 


are neither reſpectable for the morality of their verw. 
ples, or the decency of their manners. It would giv 
me ſenſible pain to know that any conduct of mine 
had given cauſe of oftence to a good man. 

Numerous other ſtories have been circulated as 
from ſecretary Hamilton and his friend general White, 
which as I have never taken pains to obtain vouchers 
to prove, I ſhall paſs over in filence. The llory, 
however, of the latter inſulting me at Carliſle was not 
true. I have never yet ſeen him, ſo as to be able to 
diſtinguiſh him from another man. I was informed, 
however, of his obſerving me, and ſpeaking of me 
when I was out of hearing, in ſuch language as was 
ſuitable to his character; for though I do not know b 
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perſon, I have not been ſo little converſant with the 
officers of the late army, and the citizens of New. Jerſey; 
as to be unacquainted with his fame. I need ſcarcely 
be at the pains to deny that I went on ray knees to the 
Preſident to beſeech him to ſend forward the army, 
for though this has been circulated to a very great diſ- 
tance on the authority of general White, I preſume 
few ſenſible people gave credit to it, and the correſ- 
pondence with the Preſident, here publiſhed, is a full 
refutation of it. I will juſt add that the report in the 
eaſtern Counties, that my ſon was concerned in the 
riot on Webſter, the colleQor of exciſe, was abſolutely 
falſe, yet this was aſſerted with ſuch confidence through 
Pennſylvania, that even my friends for ſome time ad- 
mitted it to be true, but ſuppoſed it to have been 
without my knowledge. 
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| A F T E R having given ſo full a view 
of the inſurrection, and the meaſures connected with 
it, and of the influential ſecretary's virulence againſt 
myſelf and others, I beg leave to call the reader's at- 
tention to a conciſe relazion of my own conduct, re- 
ſpecting the exciſe law; it will, however, be neeeſſary 
to preface this with an account of my conduct and prin- 
ciples reſpecting the federal government generally. 
Under the confederation I always contributed what I 
could to have the requiſitions of the old Congreſs car- 
ried into effect; but after the fatigues and riſks of the 
war were over, I ardently wiſhed to have a more effi- 
cient general government, and in the ſtate legiſlature 
contributed to the revilion of the confederation, by 
voting for delegates to the general convention. When 
the federal conſtitution became a ſubject of diſcuſhon, 
and was ſubmitted tu the Nate conventions by Congrels, 
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I had ſeveral exceptions to it, and wiſhed amendments 
to the inſtrument to be recommended, and an adjourn- 


ment previous to ratification. I was the more ſolicit- 


ous to obtain the laſt, on account of ſome circumſtances 
of irritation that were unfriendly to cool diſcuſſion at 
the time ; but both were refuſed. However, when I 


obſerved that moſt of the other ſtates took ſufhcient 


time to deliberate before they called their conventions, 
and that the conventions of the other ſtates very ge- 
nerally recommended amendments to the confiderati- 
on and adoption of the firſt Congreſs, which was to 
meet under the government, I became convinced, that 
delaying in order to call another general convention, 
in the then late of things, would be highly inconve-- 
nient, and approved of the putting the government in 
operation, My ſentiments were well known to my 
friends, and it is alſo well known that no oppoſition 
was made to putting the government into operation 
in any part of the weſtern counties, nor werethere any 
heats or diſturbance on account of it. 

I indeed, on cool reflection, became convinced, 
that ſome of my objectious to it were not well found- 
ed, and the firſt Congreſs having early recommended 
ſome of the amendments I wiſhed, and which have 
been ſince ratified, gave confidence that other amend- 


ments might be attained, when they became neceſſary. 


I indeed embraced the government as my own and my 
ckildrens inheritance, for though I knew i it had ſome 
defects partly arifing from indiſpenſible cauſes, yet I 
believed it to be Capable of being well adminiſtered, 

and on the whole, the Yon government in the world. 


1 
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Though from miſtaken party fpleen, myfelf and 
others who ated the part I did, have been called anti- 
tederalitts, as a name of reproach, yet I do, and always 
did, treat the appellation with contempt. If we erred, 
it was from an exceſs of zeal for federalifm, and a jea- 
louſy leaſt the federal republican principles of the go- 
vernment were not ſufficiently guarded, and in this 
we agreed with the majority of the citizens of the Uni- 
ted States, who recommended, with the firſt Congreſs, 
who adopted, and with the legiflatures who ratified the 
amendments. ' I never have been found among thoſe, 
who oppoſed or embarraſſed the meaſures of a govern- 
ment. 'Though I knew atid acknowledged that the firft 
conſtitution of Pennſylvania had defects, and aſſiſted 
aſterwards iti reviſing it, yet I never was found amotig 
thoſe who combined to embarrafs the meaſures of that 
government, but contributed all in my power to ſup- 
port its operations and prevent its petverſion. 

I, in common with other citizens, was attentive to 
the operations of the federal government in its outſet, 
and though I was pleaſed with many things done by it, 
yet before it had been two years in operation, I was 
furprized to obſerve ſo much of the legiſlative bulineſs 
referred to the heads of newly erected departments, 
and efpecially at the originating revenue ſyſtems being 
referred to the head of an executive department. This 
influential power being ſpecifically veſted in the Houſe 
of Repreſentatives, and of an untransferable nature, 
the transfering it to an executive officer ſeemed the 


more extraordinary. Indeed, people generally were 
ſurpriſed to obſerve, not only petitions, but the moſt 
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important legiſlative buſineſs, referred to one or other 
of the ſecretaries. 

Being elected a member of the ſecond Congreſs, 
I took my ſeat with a determination to oppoſe the re- 
ference of legiſlative buſineſs to executive officers, 
otherwiſe than to call for ſuch informetion as they in 
their official capacity might be able to give. A num- 
ber of members who had acquieſced in this practice iu 
the beginnjng, became convinced of the impropriety 
of it and oppoſed it in the ſecond Congreſs. My 
oppolition to it did not ariſe from any perſonal aver- 


ſion tothe ſecretaries to whom the buſineſs was refer- 


red, but ſolely from an opinion, that it was unconſti- 
tutional and improper, and that i: was really oppreſſive 
to the officers themſelves, eſpecially to the ſecretary of 
the treaſury, to whom the originating of all matters, 

reſpecting revenue, were referred, I had recently 
ſeen a ſtriking inflance in Pennſylvania of the bad ef- 
fects, both to the public and the officer, reſulting from 
transferring a multiplicity of buſineſs to an executive 
ofhcer, and was ſenſible that theſe references prevented 
the houſe from poſlefling ſo much information within 
itſelf, as if the meaſures originated with committees, 
and that it laida foundation for an in and out of door 
influence, to combine through a ſecretary as a center 
of connection, which might biaſs the deliberations of 
the houſe, and which could not ſo eaſily influence a 
committee of fiſteen members, choſen from each ftate; 
and that ſuch committee would have leſs inducements 
to report the ſtatę of the revenues in an impoſing man- 
ner, or to conccal at any time their real ſituation. I 
had no apprehenſion, however, that the ſecretary of 
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the treaſury would take umbrage at the houſe reſum- 
ing the exerciſe of its own powers, until I was infor- 
med, that he was highly offended at the firſt oppoſition 


that was made to a reference of revenue buſineſs to 
him to originate, and threatened, that if this was refu- 


ſed, he would reſign his office. Though I exerted my- 
ſelf in that oppoſition, yet I was not alone: it was fip- 
ported by a number of the moſt diſtinguiſhed federa- 
lits and experienced politicians in the houſe, and when 
the queſtion was taken, it was loſt by a very ſmall ma- 
jority. On this occafjon, not only the ſecretary him- 
ſelf was alarmed, but thoſe that attached themſelves to 
his intereſt out of doors were much agitated. A ſew 
days after the vote, I heard a reſpectable revenue offi- 
cer in a public company ſay, that a ſet of d—d fellows 
in Congreſs had attempted to take the originating of 
revenue meaſures out of the hands of the fecretary, 
and that if they ſucceeded, all confidence w ould be loſt, 
and that certificates had fallen conſiderably in two day 5, 
in conſequence of the attempt. This agitation with a 
certain deſcription of people out of doors, and the 
extreme anxiety diſcovered by his friends in the houſe, 
toſupporttheſecretary' s originating influence, changed 
my fears, that this undue connection of legiflative bad 
executive bulineſs would at fome period produce an 
nndue combination of intereſt, into real ſuſpicions, 
that it had already produced this effect. 2 

However, though the oppoſition to miniſterial ori- 
ginating of revenue ſyſtems, was ſupported by a large 
minority, it did not ſucceed in the ſecond Congreſs, 
nor indeed in the third, without difficulty and delay, 
and when a committee of ways and means was appoint» 
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ed. in an advanced ſtage of the ſeſſion, which ſat in 
the winter and ſpring of 1794. a majority of the com- 
mittee were ſo attached to their uſual mode of propo- 
ling revenue meaſures, that a ſub-committee, cho- 
ſen out of the committee of ways and means, imme- 
diately referred the buſineſs to the ſecretary. In this 
war, the taxes on leaf ſugar, Snuff, &2. were origina- 
ted. It is known, that during the next ſeſſion, the ſe- 
crctary reſigned, and that before he withdrew, he re- 
ported to the houſe a plan ſor new modify ing the re- 
venue ſyſtem, in ſuch a manner as to put the diſpoſal 
or arrangement of- the revenue meaſures, as much as 
poſlihle, out of the power of ſuture Houſes of Repre- 
ſentatives. This report was introduced, without being 
called for by the houſe, In the preſent Congreſs, no 
oppoſit ion has been made tothe appointment of a com- 
mittee of ways and means, nor has the buſineſs been 
referred by it to the ſecretary of the treaſury. Though 
this ſtatement may ſeem unconnected with the infur- 
rection, yet it leads to the probable ſource of the ſe- 
cretary'sreſeritments againſt me, as well as againſt Smi- 
lie and Gallatin, who are of the ſame ſentiments with 
me, reſpecting thoſe meaſures, and as general White, 
who appears to have been only the inſtrument of the 
ſecretary's vengeance, acknowledged, when he was 
detected in aſſerting falſehoods againit me, for which 
he gavethe ſecretary as author, that his object was to 
deſtroy the people's confidence in me: it goes far to con- 
firm the apprehenhon, that political party ſpleen in- 
fluenced the fecretary's conduct in the weflern expedi- 
tion. On whit other ground, could the fecretary ex- 
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preſs ſo much reſentment againſt the people for electing 
us to Congrels, 

Though an unqualified power of 1 exciſes 
was veſted in Congieſs, yet an expectation that that 
power would never be exerciſed but in cafes of the 
laſt neceſſuy, which had been induſtriouſly inculcated 
by the moſt influential advocates of the government, 
and fondly believed by all, had a tendency to ſilence 
objections to the government going into operation; but 
when in the ſecond ſeſſion of the fitſt congreſs, the 
ſecretary of the treaſury of his own motion originated 


an exciſe bill. and laid it before Congreſs, (which how- | 


ever the houſe of Repreſgnatives laid aſide at the time) 
the alarm given by the appearance of an exciſe law 
in ſo early a ſtage of the operations of the government, 
and its apparent rejection, gave ſuch alternate emotions 
of grief and joy in the ſlate of Pennſylvania, as is 
more eaſily imagined than deſcribed. This circum- 
ſtance enabled the houſe of Repreſentatives, in the 
ſtate Legiſlature, to be ſo unanimous in requeſting the 
ſenate of Congrels to reject the exciſe bill, in which 
bulineſs the city membeis took a lead. (See Chap III.) 

When the exciſe law was enacted, I was ſincerely 
grieved at the introduction of an exciſe ſyſtem, with 
all its oaths and officers, and the unavoidable inequa- 
lity of its preſſure. I was alſo apprehenſive that it 
might put the vigilance and energy of our new born go- 
vernment prematurely to too ſevere a teſt, and abate 


that confidence in it with which it was ſo generally 


embraced at its outſet, and which was ſo neceſſary for 
is ſupport, until it derived. ftrength from age and 


. 
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habits of ſubmiſſion. 1 reflected that the execution 
of this law might have obſtacles thrown in its way iu 
all places, but eſpecially where it would be peculiarly 
oppreſſive and conſequently moſt obnoxious. I re- 
flected that to ſecure 4 prompt ſubmiſſion to the opera- 
tions of this law, the aid of a judiciary and proper ex- 
ecutive officers ſhould be extended ſo as to correſ- 
pond with and ſupport the officers in the execution of 
the law, and protect the citizens who might be, or who 
ſuppoſed they were, oppreſſed by them. The waut of 
this in the federal goverriment, I thought augured il 
to the prompt execution of a law, the operation of 
which was found dithcuit to carry into effect in the 
beſt eſtabliſhed, and moſt energetic, governments. 
But did I then, as the ſecretary and many of his 
friends have malicioufly aſſerted, ſet about to promote 
oppoſition to it? No; my conduct was the very re- 
verſe of this. | 
In June 17/41, the operation of the exciſe was 
to commence, but in the weſtern counties, and I pre- 
ſume in many other diſtricts in the union, offices we re 
not provided for the entering of ſtills, and the law on 


experiment proved to be in fo great a meaſure im- 


practicable, that a reviſion of it was immediately found 
to be neceſſary. An advertiſement was publiſhed, 
inviting the citizens of the weſtern counties to meet 
at Redſtone old Fort, to conſider and give advice how 
they ſhould proceed with reſpect to the exciſe law; on 


hearing of the intended meeting. reflecting on the. 


chagrin which prevailed in the minds of the people 


on account of the fo unexpected introduction of a 


ſyſtem which they ſo much abhorred, and knowing 
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the violent oppoſition that had been us to the ex- 
ecution of the late exciſe law in ſome parts of the 
country, I was conliderably alarmed, leſt that if only 
ſuch people attended the meeting, that were molt 
violently oppoſed to the exciſe law, meaſures unta- 


vourable to che peace of the country might be promo- 


ted. Therefore, though no correſpondence bad takeu 


Place between thoſe who promoted the meeting, and the 
people of the coumy in which I reſide, I determined 
to attend it, and to take ſome diſcreet men with me. I 


never yet xnewwho firtt promoted the meeting, but the 


defign was lawtul and proper, it was to conduct pai ans 
for — Congreſs in order to quiet the minds of 


the people. Three men accompanied mne to the meeting, 
Viz. John Moore, then judge ot the court of Weſtmore- 


Jand, colonel John Shields and captain Samuel Man- 
head. I mention their names, becauſe they have always 


been reſpectable for their love of order, aud for ſuppor- 
ting the govervinent and the laws. It beiag the har- 
veſt ſeaſon, the meeting was not numerous, chere were 


ſew from a great diſtance; and no kind of diſorders 


were attem pied. After the meeting was opened, and 


che hardſhips, that wonld reſult from the exciſe law, 


explained in ſome adds elies to the chair, I obſerved, 
that though the principles of the excite law, and the 
local oppreſſive effects it would have on the weſtern 
counties, were developed, yet the conſtitutional power 
of Congreſs to ievy it was not ſufficiently explained. 
This induced me to addreſs the chair ina diſcourſe of 
ſome length, in which J firſt aſſerted and explained the 
conſtitutional authority of Congreſs to levy exciſes, 
and ſaid, that they themſelves had acknowledged that 
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right, by adopting the government, electing repre- 


ſentatives to it, and having the late officers ſworn to 
ſupport it. I next proceeded to {hew the bad effects 
of violent oppoſition to it, and endeavoured to con- 
vince them, that the only.choice they had, was either 
to pay the tax, or otherwiſe to refrain from ſtilling, and 


ſuggeſted that to refrain from ſtilling altogether, was 


a much more tolerable evil than any mode of actual 
oppoſition, and that in the mean time, it was their duty 
to lay their grievances before Congreſs by petition, 
but that as petitioning itſelf was - an acknowledgment 
of the authority of government, in the caſe reſpecting 


which they addrefled it, petitioning was therefore in- 


conſiſtent with oppoſition: I concluded by pointing out 


the evils in the exciſe law and the hardſhips peculiar 


to their local ſituation, to which their petitions ſhould 
apply, and took particular care-not to invite them to 


expect an immediate repeal, but encouraged them to 


look for relief to be obtained by a reviſion of it, as I 


knew it could never be executed till it was reviſed, and ' 
informed them, that in its preſent ſtate, it was imprac- 


ticable. a | 1 "I 
I appeared to be heard with attention, at leaſt there 


was no appearance of the contrary. I was informed 


however, when I ſat down, that one man during the 


early part of the diſcourſe, ſlowly lifted up his ſtaff to a 
ſtriking poſition, and the obſerver was prepared to pre- 
vent the ſtroke, by ſeizing the ſtaff, but when I came 
to point out the grounds to which the petitions ſhould | 
apply, the ſtaff was let down again, without being ex- 
exciſed. . I expected a petition had been prepared to 


be offered at the meeting, but it was not. (See chap, 
be o * Pe 
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III.) No argument was offered in my hearing, nor ob- 
ſervation made that was calcalated to enconrage riotous 
oppoſition to the law. 

This was the only popular meeting, either reſpect- 
ing the exciſe or any other law, that ever I attended 


or addreſſed in the weſtern counties, until after the in- 


ſurrection took place, and I did nothing in the meeting 
except making the difcourſe I have mentioned; my 
avowed intention of attending it, was to pay the wages 


of the militia, that had ſerved on general 'Harmer's 
campaign, many of whom refided in that part of the 


country, and attended at the meetirig. 

In about two weeks after this meeting, I had to 
attend a ſeſſion of Aſſembly*at Philadelphia, and did 
not return till the week before the election, at which 
I was choſen to repreſent the ſtate in the fecond Com- 


greſs. At the county courts, which ſat the week prece- 


ding the week of the election, there appeared a pub- 
lication in the Pittſburgh gazette, charging me with 
being one of the authors and promoters of exciſes; it 
was alſo ſent to the election diſtricts. There was no 
time left for me to reply to it, if I had been fo difpo- 
ſed; it did not however prevent my being elected by 
a large majority, though it no doubt made that majority 
leſs. The candidate oppoſed to me, was a member of 
the Pittſburgh meeting, which in 179t, prepared a pe- 
tition to Congreſs reſpecting the exciſe law, and pub- 
liſhed ſoine indiſcreet reſolutions againſt ſeveral other 
meaſures of government. (See chapter II.) The 

erſon who was the candidate oppoſed to me at the 
election, had been a uniform federaliſt and never that 
I knew of diſcovered any diſapprobation of the exciſe 
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law, before he was a member of the Pittſþurgh meeting. 
I cenſured the reſolutions freely, bothto the gentleman, 
towham I havealluded, and to ſuch other members of that 
meeting as I had an opportunity of ſeeing. Iwas at home, 
whenthe meeting was held at Pittſburgh, in Auguſt 1792, 
and was requeſted by general Wilkin of Pittſburgh ta 
be at Pittſburgh, at the time of it, not as a member, 
but to have an opportunity of giving my advice againſt 
intemperate reſolutions, if any ſuch {hould be otiered. 
I declined attending and gave him ſuch reaſons fax 
doing ſo, as ſatisfied him afterwards, if not at the 
time. I had always thought it improper for a meeting 
convened for the expreſs purpoſe of preparing a peti- 
tion or memorial to government, to avail themſelves 
of that opportunity to cenſure the meaſures of govern- 
ment. My ſentiments on this ſubject were well known 
to my friends. Mr. Brackenridge in page 22, and 
ſome other places, of his incidents, ſeems to overrate the 
unpopularity that was attached to perſons who advoca- 
ted ſubmiſſion to the execution of the exciſe law; it 
was not made a teſt of character, to my knowledge, to 
the degree he mentions, I knew of no men preferred 
at elections, for the ſlate legiſlature, or any other pur- 
poſe, for oppoling it, either by word or deed, at the 
elections in which I was concerned, The moſt popu- 
lar official characters in Weſtmoreland county, judges 
and others, were known to be in favour of the execu- 
tion of it. In Fayette county, James Findley was 
known to be an advocate for ſubmiſſion to the exciſe 
tax, yet he was an aſlociate judge, a ſenator and again a 
judge, as it ſuited his conveniency; few indeed, how- 
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ever, advocated the principles of the law itſelf, and 
that will always be the caſe; but many uſed arguments 
in abatement of the hard{hips ariſing from its operati- 
on. However, I do not diſpute the .truth of Mr. 
Brackenridge's remarks, with reſpect to what fell under 
his own obſervation, and his book for the moſt part, | 
treats only of ſuch things, as did falt: under his i imme 
diate obſervation. . 

The inſpectors houſe, with the attack: on a which the 
inſurrection commenced, is ſaid to be about eight. 
miles ſouth weſt of Pittſburgh. I live above forty 
miles north eaſt of it, conſequently, near fifty miles 
diſtant, I never have been in the part of the country 
where it lays, nor had I ever been in the ſettlement, 


where the inſurrection is believed to have originated, 


until laſt ſummer, that having occaſion to go to Waſh- 
ington, Itock the road which paſſes through Mingo Creek 
ſettlement, when I planned to lodge a night at the 
houſe where general White gave ſuch a diſplay of his 
total want of the feelings of humanity. I was a/ per- 
fect ſtranger to the road and to the inhabitants.) J had 
heard indeed of a number of decent reſpect 
ple living in that ſettlement, and I being ſo 

public life, they bad no doubt heard of me, 
one of the citizens in that ſettlement, ever ha 
reſpondence with me even by letter. None 


inhabitants ever happened to be members of the 
lic bodies where I was employed. ; 

Yet the ſecretary and his emiſſaries have not 
ſcrupled to aſſert, that I was the author of the inſur- 
rection, that I ſet it a going, but had cunning enough, 
to keep myſelf clear, and many other ſuch malicious 
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and totally unfounded aſſertions. Smilie and Gallatin 
were uſually connected with me in the charge of pro- 
moting the inſurrection, and planning to overturn the 
government, &c. 

I did not hear of the marſhal coming up to ſerve 
the proceſſes, nor was I informed circumftantially of 
the attacks on the inſpector's houſe till after the Brad- 
dock's field rendezvous, viz. near two weeks after the 
inſpeQor's houſe was burned, my firſt correct informa- 
tion of the buſineſs was received from a young man in 
the ne: Shbourhood, who had been on a viſit to ſee 
relations in Waſhington county, and had for cu- 
rioſitv attended at the Mingo Creek meeting and at 
Braddock's field. He called at my houſe in the mor- 
ning to tell me the neus, and informed me very 
cireumſtantially reſ pecting all the meaſures, and par- 
ticularly of Bradford's ſpeech at Mingo Creek meeting, 
and his ſubſequent conduct in procuring the wail to 
be robbed, promoting the rendezvous, &c. and of the 
agitation among the people and their confidence in 
Bradford, &c. I had ſome days before ſeen the adver- 
tiſement of the meeting intended to be held at Parki- 
ſon's ferry, and of the mail having been robbed, and 
had gone to Greenſburgh to enquire what the meet- 
ing was intended for, and from what ſource the ap- 
pointment came. I there got an indiſtinct account of 
the burning of the inſpector's houſe, but no further in- 
or mation about the meeting, but in conſultation with 
with my friends there we agreed not to take any notice 
of the meeting, and I adviſed my neighbours to the 
ſame courſe, but on receiving circumſtantial informa- 
tion from the young man, and learning that the out- 
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rages were occaſioned by the marſhal ſerving writs, 
and being further informed by him that it was highly 
dangerous for me, or any other perſon, to enſure. 
Bradford's meaſures I was agitated with ſuch a mixture 
of grief and anger, that I ſpoke of their conduct with 
unguarded ſeverity. He urged me in vain to be 
cautious, ſuggeſting that if my language came to be 
known it would bring me into trouble; though I knew 
he was my friend I paid no reſpect to his advice, and 
ſcarcely took it in good part, till in leſs than an hour 
after, one of the country commiſſioners called to in- 
form me of the alarming news. He alſo adviſed me 
to ſpeak of it more cautiouſly, leſt I ſhould come to 
trouble, and told me that a party were gone that day 
from the ſouth of Weſtmoreland to attack Wells, the 
collector of exciſe, at his houſe in Fayette county. I 
learned through another channel that threatening let» 
ters were ſent to the next townſhip to the one in which 
Llived, in order to excite a party to pay an unfriendly 
viſit to Webſter the collector of Bedford county. It 
is eaſter to imagine than deſcribe my ſenſations on 
receiving ſuch alarming information, . in ſuch rapid 
ſucceſſion. After compoſing my uind in order to 
reſolve with the greater coolneſs what was beſt to be 
done, I concluded that the only practicable method 
to ſtop the progreſs of anarchy and outrage was to pro- 
cure as many diſcreet perſons as poſſible to. attend as 
delegates at the Parkiſon's meeting. As ſoon as my 
mind was made up to this purpoſe, I went to the nea- 
reſt tavern on the great road, and ſent for Mr. Todd, 
one of the judges of the court, to meet me, in order ta 
conſult what was beſt to be done. We agreed to hald 
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an election for delegates, and for this purpoſe to 
warn the people, and to perſuade diſcreet perfons to 
accept of the appointment. While I was at the tavern 
a meſſage came to my houſe from general Jack at 
Greenſburgh, recommending the very plan I was pur. 
ſuing. Tt is remarkable that the fame meaſure was 
ſuggeſted by the urgency of the occaſion in Fayette 
and Weſtmoreland, and at Pittſburgh, without any cor- 
refpondence between the people of theſe different 
counties (See Chap. IX.) 

Beſides the delegates, I adviſed the judges and 
other diſcreet citizens to attend and mix with the peo- 
ple, alleging that every one of them might find ſome 
man to converſe with, who might take their advice or 


be bettered by their information, and I went myſelf 


with the ſame deſign. It was with this view that gene- 
ral Jack, judge Beard, and other reſpectable and 
influential citizens attended at Parkiſon's Ferry meet- 
ing. While I was there, and before the meeting 
had proceeded far in its buſineſs, I received a letter 
by expreſs from the commiſſioners, who had come ih 
great haſte as far as Greenſburgh. In the letter they 
informed me that they had ſent forward an expreſs to 
go to my houfe, but were glad to find that I was gone 
to the meeting to promote the very object for which 
they were ſent by the Preſident, viz. to reſtore order. 
They explained the nature of their miſſion in their 
letter to me, but informed me that the ſucceſs of it 
muſt depend on meeting with correipondent ſentt- 
ments in the people, and requeſted me to inform 
the meeting of their arrival, and to endeavour to have 
arrangements made for opening a correſpondence 
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them wete offended at the part I took, and treated my 


between them and the meeting, but not to read ' their 
letter to me, to the meeting. -(See Chap. IX.) 

In ſhort, I attended at every meeting that was held 
for the purpoſe of reſtoring order, except the ſecond 


meeting at Parkiſon's Ferry, which was convened togive 


aſſurances that order was already reſtored, and J alfo 


attended at different worſhiping congregations, at the 
court, and at every place where I could get an oppor- 


tunity to converſe with the people; and where I 
thought it could be uſciul I addreſſed them in a pub- 
tic manner. In the moſt critical ſituations, I neither 
temporized nor concealed my ſentiments. This was 
indeed a new ſcene to me, for I never had been accuſ- 
tomed to addreis popular meetings. I alſo travelled into 


different places of the country, in order to ſtir up ſuch 


as I thought were capable of inſtructing their neigh- 
bours, and to aililt them with the beſt reaſons and moſt 


powerful arguments that I could ſuggeſt; and ſeveral 


applied to me ct their own accord, to aſſiſt them with 
ſuch information and arguments as I thought could be 
uſeful. Indeed, from the time I engaged in the buſts 


neſs, which was as early as I had opportunity, I took 


no. reſt, either to body ar mind, and ſuffered much 
grief and vexation on account of the diſtreſs and folly 
of a number of people with whoſe ſituation and anxie- 
ty of mind I ſincerely ſympathized, while many of 


advices with contempt, and my aſſertions for ſome 


time with diſcredit ; but I was always ſupported and 


er.couraged by citizens, who had in ſettled times the 
greatelt credit for underſtanding and patriotiſm, . 1 
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The whole of my conduct was ſtated and proved to 
the ſecretary in ſtronger terms than thoſe in which I 
have related it, by men of the moſt reſpectable charac- 
ter, who were not only eye and ear witneſſes to much 
of it, but who were fellow labourers with me, in pro- 
moting the reſtoration of order and ſubmiſſion to the 
laws, and who alſo teſtified to the uniformity of my 
conduct and ſentiments both before and after the in- 
ſurrection. 3 
hut the ſecretary had more early and unequivocal 
proofs within his own knowledge of my endeavours to 
have the exciſe law well executed as long as it conti- 
nued unrepealed. Early in the winter of 1792, I 
wrote a letter to the Preſident, at the inſtance of go- 
vernor Mifflin, and ſometime after another at the in- 
ſtance of the Attorney General of the United States, 
and the attorney of the diſtrict of Pennſylvania, re- 
lating to the caſe of Beer and Kerr, both of which 1 
had reaſon to believe were given to the ſectetary; in 
theſe letters I gave my opinion that if ſpecial ſeſſions 
of the court were held in the country, the courts would 
be protected and competent juries found to confirm this 
opinion. I ſlated in ſubſtance; that the ſtate courts had 
never been inſulted, nor the want of good juries com- 
plained of in caſes ariſing under the ſtate exciſe law, 
or other caſes equally obnoxious, and at the ſame time 
ſuggeſted, that carrving people all the way to Philadel- 
phia, was ſo obnoxious, that doing it might be attended 
with difficulty, if not with riſk, and would render wit- 
neſſes more difficult to procure z that ſuppoſing the 
perſons charged to be innocent, as I was confident 
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thoſe in queſtion were, the taking them to a diſtance 
for trial, would be the more unpopular. 

In the preceding ſeſſion, when I knew the ſecretary was 
Preparing a report for the reviſion of the exciſe law, 
I by letter, requeſted a converſation with him on the 
ſubject. In the conſequent interview, I informed him, 
that though I diſapproved of the exciſc law, I was 
ſenſible it couid not be releaſed from the appropriation 
until we could ſupply its place with another tax, which 
J knew Congreſs was not then diſpoſed to do, that 
therefore I wiſhed by all means to give it a fair trial 
and have it promptly executed, and mentioned my ap- 
prehenſion of bad conſequences to the government, 
if the execution of it was trifled with, becauſe that 
the credit and authority of the government were 
equally pledged for the execution of all its laws, ſo that 
if one law was impracticable or oppoſed with ſuczeſs, 
the authority of other laws would be alſo diſregarded, 
and the number and magnitude cf crimes weuld be 
encreaſed by impunity. I recommended ſeveral al- 
terations, which I thought would render the execution 
of the ex2iſe law more practicable; among thoſe, were 
lowering the tax, at leaſt till the people were better 
veconciled to the execution of the law, and eſtabliſhing 
ſellions of the court in the country. On this laſt 1 
laid great weight, and lamented, that competent au- 

thority had not been velted in the ſtate courts for that 
purpoſe. 

When the report was made, few of ſuch amend- 
ments were propoſed as I had adviied, ſome of them 
I endeavoured to introduce in the houſe, and ſuc- 
ceeded ſo far as to have the tax made one cent lower 
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than the ſecretary reported, but this did not equalize 
it with the tax on other ſpirits, in proportion to the 
then felling prices in the market ; much leſs did it 
anſwer the political purpoſe of reconciling the people 
10 it. 

It had become cuſtomary, for the members to read 
the reaſoning with which the ſecretary always accom- 
pinied his reports, as arguments on the floor, to which 
I had been always oppoſed; but on this occaſion, I op- 
poſed the practice with more chan uſual warmth and 
perſeverance, rifing more frequently than I had ever 
done in the committee of the whole, to declare it out 
of order, &c. and aflerting, that the members exclu- 
fively were entruſted to give information of the ſtate 
of the country for the purpoſes of taxation, and that 
the information given by the individual members, 
formed that aggregate of local knowledge, which ought 
to guide the diſcretion of the houſe, in accommoda- 
ting the laws to the circumſtances of the citizens, and 
that the information received from the ſecretary's 
cloſet, being collected from revenue olhcers, or other 
2gents who were not publicly reſponſible for the infor- 
mation they gave, and who frequently were intereſted 
in giving it wrong, and the ſecretary himſelf not being 
conſtitutionally qualified, nor reſponſible for it, I con- 
ſidered it as no authority for our conduct, and impro- 
per to be uſed for that purpoſe, I do not remember, 
that his reports have been made uſe of on the floor, 
otherwiſe than for information reſpecting his official 
ſtatements, ſince that time, but the oppoſition com- 
menced on this occaſion was perſevered in, till it wag 
finally ſucceſsſul, and until the houſe reſumed the ex- 
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erciſe of originating revenue ſyſtems. The hand-1 
had in this, and ſome cenſures I paſſed in the houſe. 


on ſome ſyſtems originated by the ſecretary, no doubt. 


rendered me obnoxious to him, and the more ſo as 
the public mind teſtified in favour of this change, at 
the next election, but more decidedly at the election 
which took place in Pennſylvania, previous to his ar- 
rival in the weſtern country. This accounts for his 
being ſo outrageouſly offended at Gallatin and myſelf 
being elected into Congreſs, and he and his friend 


general White making ſuch malicious exertions, and 


aſſerting ſuch mean falſehoods, to deſtroy my popula- 
rity, as they expreſſed it. A mighty object indeed, 
for the man who aſſumed or had aſcribed to him by bis 
friends, the honour of guiding the helm of ſtate, both 
in its legiſlative and executive meaſures ! It alſo ac- 
counts for his officious endeavours to influence tie 
Virginia militia, reipecting the election then depen- 
ding in that ſtate; but it is beyond my purpoſe to 
give a ſtatement of his exertions in that buſineſs. 
One charge which he mentioned with great ſenſi- 
bility and reſentment, was, that I had wrote a pamphlet, 
called“ thirteen letters,” which he ſaid, contained lies 
on him; but he has neither proved me to be the author 
of that pamphlet, nor pointed out any particular lie it 
contained. Writing i is not my profeſſion, nor have 
I ever engaged largely in it, nor publiſhed a falſehood 
to my knowledge. I never have in my life publiſhed 
a ſentence that I would deny being the author of, if 
decently called upon, nor did I ever give a piece to 
a printer anonimouſly, or direct him to conceal my 
name. However, it the lecretary will acknowledge 
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bimſelf to be the author, if true, of a great variety of 
pieces, which have by public opinion, been aſcribed 
to him, I will make a full acknowledgment of all I 
ever publiſhed; theſe, it is true, will be few in num- 
ber, but they will diſcover that I have been conſiſtent 
in my principles. I am miſtaken, if on examining 
the numerous productions aſcribed to him, the author 
might not be quoted in oppoſition to himſelf, and if 
ſome of the moſt valuable characters in the United 
States would not appear to have been traduced by his 
pen. If I were explicitly to deny a charge made 
in this way, he might charge me in the ſame manner 
with writing Catullus, Maſſuchuſitenſis, the ſtate of par- 
ties, Manlius, &c. &c. and though I would acknowledge 
they contained untruths, I could not eaſily prove that 
J had not winte them, for I have ſpread ſome of them 
all, though the ſecretary or ſome of his friends know 
beſt their authors, Jo ſatisfy other citizens, however. 
1 will affert, that J have not for ſeveral years publiſhed 
a line in the Pittſburgh gazette orany other newſpaper, 
except in the ſpring previous to the inſurrection, when 
I ſent up to the editor of the Pittſburgh gazette, a 
correct account of the revenue laws that had been 
enacted that ſeſſion, in order to counteract the falſe re- 
ports, that I had been informed were circulated con- 
cerning chem. | 
The ſecretary was miſtaken with reſpect to the 
ſpread of the thirteen letters, which he ſaid, had 
been read by every old woman in the weſtern country. 

I have ſince been particular in examining, and can diſ- 
cover but a few of them to have been ſpread in the 
wellern ſurvey, previous to the inſurrection. I heard 
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of but one inthe town or county of Waſhington; there 
might have been more; but after che ſecretary had diſ- 
covered ſo much reſentment againſt that pamphlet, all 
that could be procured of them were diſperſed, and 
whatever doubts might have been entertained of the 
truth of the facts ſuggeſted in them, the ſecretary's aſ- 
ferting that they contained ſalſehoods without particu- 
larizing any of them, hus been conſidered as a con- 
firmation of the truth cf the whole they contained. 
I had put ſome of them into the hands ot my friends, 
as I doof all political publications, and more of them 
I believe were in the north of Weſtmoreland, than in 
all the weſtern counties beſides, and I have not diſ- 
covered that any perſon who read them, engaged in 
the inſurrection : there was not one of them known 
to be in Mingo creek ſettlement. They appear chiefly 


to contain a ſtatement of ſacts, from which infecences 


are drawn. If bat a few of the leading facts were 
proved to be falſe, others would be diſcredited and 
the inferences would fall of courſe. This would be a 
more eaſy and honorable method, than holding an in- 
quiſition at the head cf an army. 

An apoiogy is necellary to the reader for engaging 
his attention fo long about what relates to mylelf. I 
would not have done it merely on the account of Alex- 
ander Hamilton and William Findley, but a head of 
the financierivg department, an influential member of 
the cabinet, who not only conducted his department 
in ſuch a manner as to render a powerful military ex- 
pedition neceilary, and moſt probably with a view 
to promcte that event, and who in that expedition was 
underitood to inffucnce its movements and to direct 
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and aſſume the exerciſe cf the judiciary authority, 
without being attached to the expedition in any known 
and reſponſible character, aud wao, thus armed with 
the exerciſe of military authority, attempted to chaſtiſe 
the people in one late for electing ſuch perſons as he 
diſapproved of, and to influence the elections of ano- 
ther, is a conſideration of more importance to the Ci- 
tizens, and the knowledge of it may have greater in- 
fluence on the future meaſures of the enecutive depart- 
ment, than merely contidered as relating to Alexander 
Hamilton as a citizen. What: reſpects my ſelf is of no 
other importance to the public, than that as a Repre- 
ſentative of the people, and on account of my politi- 
cal principles and conduct. I was marked cut as a vic- 
tim of miniſterial vengeance. All the {ecretary's exer- 
tions could have no effect on the opinion of the citi- 
zens with whom I enjoy intimate ſociety, and as ail 
my ambition is to ſpend the remainder of my days in 
a comfortable retirement in the boſom of my family 
and friends, when I ceaſe to repreſent them ina public 
capacity, this I can enjoy without having it impaired 
by Mr. Hamilton's virulence. Thankful indeed I am, 
that though no government can pre vent a man of ſu- 
perior talents, dangerous principles, and ma. evolent 
temper, from being armed at times with a dangerous 
portion of public power, yet ſuch are our government 
and laws that ſuch men are reſtrained from gratliy ing. 
though not from diſcovetring, what they would do if they 
had power. 

After an inquiſition accompanied with the molt il- 
lezal inducements to promote diſcovery, and notwith- 
ſtanding the ſecretary's repeated alleverations to the 
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witneſſes that he was already poſſeſſed of proofs of ctĩ⸗ 
minality againſt Smilie, Gallatin, and me, no teſti- 
mony was found even to lay a foundation for ſuſpicion. 
The ſituations in which we lived, and the conduct of 
the people around us, forbid ſuſpicion of either combi- 
nation among ourſelves or connection with the inſur- 
gents; living as we do near 30 miles from each other, 
we have little or no cotreſpotidence but when we meet 
in Philadelphia, and reſiding from thirty to fifty miles 
from the ſeat of the inſurrection, and having no con- 
nection or correſpondence in that part of the country, 
nor perlonal acquaintance with the citizens reſiding in 
the ſettlement where the outrages commenced, we had 
no opportunity of influencing them either for or againſt 
the exciſe law, nor of knowing that thefe citizens were 
more determined in tlieir oppoſition to it than others, 
nor did we know of the exiſtence of the Mingo creek 
aſſociation which is ſuppoſed to have produced the in- 
turrection, till we were informed of it afterwards. 
'Fhough tlie heat and inflamimation ſpread intothe coun- 
ties in which we are reſident, during the progreſs of 
the diſorders, yet no perſon from either of theſe coun- 
ties had any part in originating the inſurrection, nor 
did the official certificate from judge Wilſon, nor the 
proclamation of the Preſident bottomed on that cer- 
tificate, ſuggeſt that an inſurrection exiſted in thefc 
counties, but confined it expreſsly to the counties of 
Waſhington and Allegany. It is alfo known that 
though the whole people of the county of Fayette re- 
fuſed to ſign the amneſty, and though a great propor- 
tlon of the people of Wellmoreland declined ſigning it, 
or varied the form of the aſſurances, yet only three 
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perſons were ſought after or taken priſoners from 
theſe two counties. Againſt two of theſe no bills were 
found, and tha third, whoſe character and fate is de- 
ſcribed in page 211, vas a perſon of whom I had not 
the moſt diſtant knowledge, though he reſided in the 
ſame county about twenty miles diſtant. Smilie and 
Gallatin living in Fayette county, of courſe did not ſign 
the amneſty, and for particular reaſons they would not 
have done it even if it had been produced to them for 
that purpoſe. I did not fign it on the day appointed 
myſelf, though I had laboured to promote the ſigning 
of it by others. I thought it moſt conſiſtent with the 
ſtation which J occupied. and the part I ated, to put 
it out of the power of any perſon to ſay, that I had 
ſigned the amneſty to avoid a ſcrutiny of my conduct. 
That ſcrutiny has been made by an artful, a diſcerning, 
and revengeful enemy, and not even the ſemblance of 
exciting oppolition to the execution of the law, or of 
enmity to the government, or of endeavouring to em- 
barraſs its meaſures, or even of the crime of treating 
an exciſe officer unpolitely, has been diſcovered. In- 
deed I treated the inſpector with the ſame attention 
that I had done formerly, and Mr. Wells, the collector, 
with greater attention than I had ever formerly done. 
I never heard him complained of for illegal ſeizures 
or other acts of oppreſſion, my only complaint againſt 
him was want of deciſion and addreis in the execution 
of the law. Nor was there any teſtimony found againſt 
Meſſrs. Smilie and Gallatin, but much was teſtified in 
their favour. It was known and teſtified that I had 
diſcountenanced the meetings that denounced the ex- 


Ciſe law and the officers _— it, and that I cenſured 
m 
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the reſolves as indiſcreet and impolitic; that in {hort 1 
had diſconntenanced every meaſure except petitioning; 
and that I encouraged this as a direct acknowledgement 
of the authority of the government, and as a means of 
turning the attention of the people. to it as the only 
- awful and practicable ſource of relief. 

Though I had never heard any perſon advocate a 
riotous oppoſition to the exciſe law, yet I was always 
- watchful to reprove any expreffions that I thought lean- 
ed that way, and to deſcribe the dangerous effects that 
encouraging them would have on ſociety. Often have 
I faid on ſach occaſions, - that to countenance riots 
againſt the execution of any law, was like throwing the 
bridle on a wild horfe's neck, of whom, wen he was let 
Jooſe, there was no telling what courſe he would take, 
or where he would ſtop; and ſuggeſted that even liberty 
exerciſed without a ſubordination to rule would ſoon 
become allied to the worſt paſſions, and produce the moſt 
arbitrary and ruinous effects, ſuch ſentiments as theſe 
.were frequently introduced in converſation and in my 
letters to my friends, and I can appeal to all who had 
an opportunity of knowing, to teſtify if I ever ſpoke, 
wrote, or acted Contrary to theſe ſentimems. 
Perhaps it will be replied that J wrote a letter t6 
Mr. Petrikin at Carliſte during the time of the inſur- 
rection, and that as he was charged with promoting ſe- 
dition, my letter to him muſt have been of a ſeditious 
nature. This concluſion was induſtriouſly promoted 
by ſome, but certainly a knowledge of my conduct reſ- 
pectiug the inſurrection would have juſtified another 
concluſion; however I will inſert the letter, and leave 


— 
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the original with the printer, but firſt I will ſtate the 


circumſtances i in which it was written. f 


On the evening of the iſt of September 1794, 
when I had juſt returned from the Redſtone meeting, 
and was full of anxiety on account of the diſpoſition 
evidenced there which occaſioned the miſcarriage of 
the deſign of that meeting, and the uncertainty of 
what might be the event, a friend who was going over 
the mountains to Greencaſtle and Carliſle offered to 
carry letters to my relations. I wrote letters to two of 
my brothers-in-law, the one near Greencaſtle,” and 
the other near 'Carlifle, viz. John Coughran and 
Joſeph Junkin, both known to be well diſpoſed 
ſenſible men. Before I went to bed I received a let- 
ter from Mr. Petrikin of Carlifte, the purport of 
which was to inſorm me of a county meeting to be 
held at Carliſle, and though he did not explain the 
intention of the meeting, yet I ſuſpected that it might 
poſſibly be his intention to diſſuade the militia frony 
obeying the orders of the Preſident, and though I 
hoped there would not be a neceſſity for the militia 
to march, yet I knew that reports of their refuſing ta 
march, or appearing to join the inſurgents, would 
tend to defeat our endeavours to reſtore order, Un- 
der this impreſſion I immediately wrote an aniwer to 
Petrikin's letter. Under the ſame impreſſions and 
with the ſame views I would have written to any 
perſon exiſting,” if there had been the ſame proſpect of 
doing good, or preventing miſchief. The only 
dread I had n writing it was, that the contents of thy 
letter might ſcme way or other find their way to the 


ipſurgerts, 2rd ſubjc et re to ticuble fem them. Under 
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this impreſſion I omitted the names of thoſe who 
promoted the diſorders which the letter deſcribes, 
and gave no advice, but confined myſelf to giving a 
relation of the ſtate of things with us. The deſcrip- 
tion which I gave, I thought might have a happy 
effect in preventing the citizens of Cumberland coun- 
ty from doing any thing in imitation of the rioters, or 
that would encourage them. However, as things took a 
more favourable turn with us, the contents of the letter 
could not have found their way back in time to do 
me any harm, for though the impreſſion of terror 
was the greateſt at the Redſtone meeting of any in- 
ſtance that had fell under my immediate obſervation, 
it was the laſt exertion made by thoſe who directed the 
robbing of the mail, and the expulſion of thoſe who 
wrote letters ; my letter to Mr, Petrikin indeed was 
haftily wrote and rudely digeſted. However as much 
has been ſaid about it, I {hall take the liberty of inſer- 


ting it. 
September iſt, 1794. 


& Dear Sir, 


& Yours of the 26th ult. I have juſt received, and 
as a bearer ſtarts early in the morning, though it is now 
late, Iſhall acknowledge the receipt of it before I ſleep. 
Our riotous oppoſition to the exciſe law has gone the 
length of expelling the exciſe officers from this diſtrict, 


but not without flagrant inſtances of outrage and diſor- 


der. Several of thoſe who took a lead in this buſineſs 
had been early ſriends to liberty, the moſt active of 
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them were warm federaliſts. The diſlike to the exciſe 
law is general, but the leaders of the confuſion do 

not now ſtop at this, for ſome who have been zealous 
friends to the federal government now declaim in fa- 
vour of total diſunion and independence. Such is too 
generally the conduct of unprincipled wen, evenagood 
cauſe would be injured by receiving ſupport from lach * 

Though on proper occaſions I have endeavoured to 
inform the public mind fo as to promote a repeal of 
the exciſe law, or more eſſential amendments, yet .I 
was always watchful againſt riots or any thing that 
might tend tp promote any unconſtitutional exertions. 
When we had recourſe to theſe in the late revolution, 
the object to which they were to lead the way was of 
the greateſt importance, and the exertions were co n- 
ducted with prudence and ſyſtem. The diſturbances 
with us commenced by accident and have been con- 


ducted with diforder and extravagance, the general 


aiſlike to the law had indeed rendered the citizens in 
ſome places too ſuſceptible of irritation and too much 
diſpoſed to commit outrages. 

However a meeting of from two to five delegates 
from each town{hip were met to conſider of the beſt 
means of reſtoring peace and order, when the com- 
miſſioners arrived from Philadelphia, avowedly for the 
fame purpoſe. Their arrival and errand was announ- 


„hen Bradford declaimed in favour of war and independence at Redſtone, I 
ſuſpected that he was encouraged by others. It appears however | was miſtaken, 
for a diſpoſition of that kind kasnot been traced further than that declamation, which 
was probably the ravings of the moment. The diſturbances were not ſo much pro- 
moted by ſuch as had been diſappointed of oitce; as I had been then informed, 
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ced to the meeting by me, and had a good effect upon 


their deliberations, but the proclamation and the or- 


ders to the militia arrived next morning and produ- 


ced a contrary effect, and excited a high degree of irri- 


tation among thoſe characters that were moſt inflam- 


matory. I muſt acknowledge that the commiſſioners 
do not offer terms with exceptions of perſons or by 
Halves, as the Britiſh did at the late revolution. They 
propoſe a full indemnity to all offenders, and for all 
offences, and a remittance of the exciſe ſor the time 
paſt, and alſo conditionally to refrain from calling the 
people out of the counties for trial, on condition of a 
promiſed ſubmiſſion to the laws. This is indeed all 
the Preſident could do on his part, and it is neceſſary 
on the part of the people, even if it had no other ad- 
vantage than to open the way for petitions to Congreſs 
in order to obtain a repeal of the exciſe law, or rea- 
ſonable amendments. It is alſo neceſſary on account 
of the diſorders and threats of violence of the people 


in oppoſition, Two committees have agreed to the 


terms with a reference to the approbation of the peo- 
ple, the obtaining of which from all the people is 
doubtful ; and there is great dread of internal diſor- 
ders and violence; freedom of ſpeaking and writing has 
been for ſome time ſuppreſſed, but this evil is wor- 
king its own cure, by rouſing and uniting the well diſ- 
poſed to exert themſelves in reſtoring order. I am, Sc. 


This is tne letter, which has been repreſented as ſo 
criminal in me, not ſomuchon account of its contentsas 
of the perſon to whom it was directed. Ie has informed 
me that he never read the letter to any perſon, but told 
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ſome ſentences out of it perhaps pretty fairly. Idid not 


intend it to be kept a ſecret. I with difficulty procured 
it from Mr. Petrikin, and not till I had to promiſe to 
return it to him; if neceſſary for his defence, before he 
would part with it; through the haſte in which this 
letter was wrote it is not perfectly accurate, however 
the liberality of the terms offered in behalf of the 
Preſident is ſomewhat exaggerated, and the armed 
party appearing at, and overawing the Redſtone 
meeting, from which I had returned, omitted with 


deſign. I knew liberty poles had been erected at Car- 


liſle, and though I did not know that William Petrikin 
had any hand in erecting them, yet from what 1 
knew of his character I was afraid he might take a warm 


part at the meeting, and therefore ſtated the conduct 


of government and of the inſurgents in ſuch a manner, 
as to give him no ground to complain of the one, or 
encouragement to imitate the other, and mentioned 
my own diſlike to the exciſe law, to ſhew that the out- 
rageous oppoſition that was made to it was calculated to 
prevent and not to promote its repeal. William Petri- 
kin's letter to me contained nothing injurious, and it 
was the firſt and only letter he had ever wrote to my- 
ſelf or any other perſon in the weſtern country to my 


knowledge And notwithſtanding the miſchievous ra- 


pidity with which inflammatory news was ſpread throug}} 
the weſtern country that ſummer, I could not trace it 


letters; but one of that ſort was diſcovered, and it was 


not ſigned by the autlior. 

I knew that it was reported in the army, and cir- 
culated even among the members of Congreſs, when 
I took my ſeat, in November 1794, that I had cor- 
reſponded with Bradford, and that {ch of my letters 
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were found among his papers, as would prove me to 
have been at the bot: om of the inſurrection. It will 
be remembered, that the ſecretary on his return ts 
Philadelphia told Captain Dicky, that he had ſuffi- 
cient proof of my guilt in his pocket. It was told in 
the citv,' as a ſecret which ſoon was heard by every 
body, that proofs were obtained againſt Smilie, Galla- 
tin and myſelf, that we were deeply concerned in and 
promoted the inſurrection. I traced ſome of thoſe 
ſtories, to ſources from which I did not expect they 
would have come, and I called on the late attorney 
general and the attorney of the diſtrict, who aſſured me 
there was no proof of criminality of any kind againſt 
us. The diſtrict attorney acknowledged, however, 
that a ſcrutiny had been made, and promiſed when 
he had leiſure, to ſele the places where my name was 
mentioned for my peruſal. I then deſigned, to have 
procured and publithed à certificate from him, but 
on ſecond thoughts declined doing it. I knew the at- 
torney general advocated my conduct from what he had 
obſerved, and was informed of it when he was com- 
miſſioner in the weſtern counties. He and judge 
Yates had ſathciently expreſſed their confidence in me 
on their arrival in that country, by ſending to me firſt, 
explaining the object of their miſſion in a confidential 
letter, and employing me to procure the means of cor- 
reſponding with the meeting. The laſt time I ever 
ſaw the late attorney general, he aſked me to take a walk 
with him at the ſtate houſe, and after conſulting me, 
withreſpect toa ſubject which he thought of importance 
for the peace and happineſs of Pennſylvania, and par- 
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ticularly of the weſtern counties , he took an oppor- 
tunity of expreſſing his diſapprobativn of the liberties 
that had been taken with my character, and aſſured me 
he had always been my advocate. He had long known 
me; our firſt acquaintance was at the camp at Atubvy; 
in the year 1776. 

The truth is, letters had never at any time paſſed 
between me and any perſon concerned in promoting 
the inſurrection, except colonel Marſhal ; with him 1 
had correſpended ſeveral times, but not for two years 
previous t to the inſurrection, except one in anſwer to 
a letter reſpeQing his ſon, then reſiding in the city, 
who was about going into a new line of buſineſs. There 
were few men indeed, in whota I would have had 
more confidence; and none engaged inthe inſurrection 
at whoſe conduct I was ſo much ſurpriſed. I never 
faw Mr. Bradford's hand writing, nor to my knowledge 
did he ever ſee mine. 

I have near relations living in three of the 
four weſtern counties, and though I had no opportunity 
of adviſing thoſe of them who lived in enſnaring fitu- 
ations, yet I had the ſatisfaction to find, that every one 
of them had been uniformly oppoſed to the diſorders, 
and that no friend, with whom I had ever been inti- 
mate in any of the counties, was concerned in promo- 
ting the diſturbances, except colonel Marſhal, and he 
withdrew as ſoon pethaps as he durſt. It might have 
been otherwiſe, and I not to blame. 


Nn 


It was about the propriety of Congreſs at its next ſeſſion, preparing a previ- 
dus plan for dividing ſtates ſo as to prevent the parts to be ſeparated from becom- 
ing ene mies to each other, in a conteſt about the diviſion. At his requeſt, l promife& 
to conſider of it, but aſſured him, that the ſeuſihle citizens in the weftern counties 
did not deſire it, 
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A few days after I arrived in the city, and before 
the ſecretary returned, a reſpectable gentleman high 
in office, aſked me, with apparent anxiety, if any thing 
at all was found againſt me. I anſwered, that there was 
not; he aſked me if I was certain of that. I told him 
I was certain there was nothing to be found againſt me. 
He then aſked me, if I was ſure that none could be pro- 
cured to perjure themſelves againſt me. I ſaid, I knew 
nothing about that, and aſked him with ſurpriſe how he 
came to ſuſpect ſuch a deſign. He ſaid, he knew that 
no means would be left untried to injure or, ruin me. 

Until I was informed on the road coming down, 
of the ſecretary's converſation with ſome of the citi- 
zens on his way to Potowmac, and had this informa- 
tion in the city, I did not ſuſpect, that even malice it- 
ſelf could have ſuggeſted a ſuſpicion of my conduct; 
but while all regard to morality and decency was ſacri- 
ficed in order to injure ſuch as had done all in their 
power, firſt to prevent and then to allay the diſturban- 
ces, ſuch as had adminiſtered fewel to the flame were 
in ſome inſtances conſidered and treated as good citi- 
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„„ 


I HAVE frequently mentioned the of- 
ficial report made by the ſecretary of the treaſury to 
the Preſident of the United States previous to the 
ifluing of his proclamation, and I have had recourſe 
to it as an authority reſpecting the riots committed 
againſt revenue officers, not having ever heard of ſe- 
veral of theſe riots through any other channel; at the 
ſame time, however, I have ſuggeſted that the candour 


of the report was doubtful, and produced ſome ſtriking 


inſtances of miſrepreſentation. (See Chap. vin.) 
I ſhall now aſſign ſome further inſtances of the ſecre- 
tary's want of candour in this report, 

In page 113 of the executive proceedings, he men- 
tions the hoſtility of the ſtate officers, and particularly 
of one high official character, tothe execution of the laws, 


as one of the moſt ſerious obſtacles to their operation, 


and in a letter to governor Mifflin, which is now be- 
fore me, in anſwer to a demand made by him for an 
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explanation of this inſinuation, he aſſeris that Albert 
Gallatin, then a member of Aſſembly, was of the com- 
mittee which met at Pittſburgh in September 1791. 
This is not true Albert Gallatin and myſelf were at- 
tending the Aſſembly of Pennſylvania, then in ſeſſion. 

In this explanatory lefter he ſtates charges againſt ſeve- 
ral characters who have been uniformly friends to go- 
vernment; in his charges againſt Mr. Addiſon Preſident 
of the courts in that diſtrict, the arts of miſrepreſen- 
tation are carried to a conſiderable height. I ſhall 
| briefly detail them. The judge refuſed to act as depu- 
ty out of the line of his official duty in certain inſtan- 
ces for the ſuperviſor of the diftric, though he at the 
ſame time aſſured that officer of ample protection and 
every neceſſary aſſiſtance to enable him to do the duty 
of his ſtation himſelf ; his not having treated the exciſe 
officers with proper marks of attention, in two inſtances, 
is another charge; one of the inſtances was his telling 
the tavern keeper, with whom he. lodged, that the man 
who was then a collector of exciſe was not an accepta- 
ble companion in the lodging. The ſecretary did not 


refle that that othcer might not have been an accepta- 


ble companion for the judge, previous to his being an 
exciſe officer, and that the honours attached to that of- 
fice were not ſufficient to elevate his character. I will 
refer him to the judges of the ſupreme court of Penn- 
ſylvania for the truth of this remark ; they areacquaint- 


ed with the collector. With reſpec to the inſpector 


not receiving the marked attention of the Preſident of 
the court, the ſecretary ſhould bave enquired whether 
there did not exiſt perſonal cauſes abſtracted frem his 
holding the office, or whether there were not ſuch 
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cauſes exiſting with ſome other of the judges on whom 
the Preſident had no right to impoſe ; for this great 
crime which was conſidered as a matter of ſuch impor- 
tance by the ſecretary, was nothing more than the Pre- 
ſident's neglecting to invite the inſpector to a ſeat on 
the bench during the ſeſſion of the court, though he 
had invited a relation of his. None of theſe inſtances 
happened in the county where I refide, and the firſt 
I heard of it was from the ſecretary's official informa» 
tion. I have, however, enquired into them fince. 
With ſuch charges as theſe the ſecretary's explanation 
to the governor of that general ſuggeſtion in his report 
abounds. Why were not real crimes puniſhed in due 
time? And why were things of no moment or criuming- 
lity magnified into real offences? 
Preſident Addiſon was early in his endeavours to 
promote the execution of the exciſe law. For this put- 
pole he wrote in the newspapers in the ſummer of 
1791, and for the ſame purpoſe he attended at Red- 
None old fort on the 2th of July, on the day when it 
was refolved by the meeting at that place to petition 
Congrels. Though he took no part in the meeting, 
he was ready to give his advice, or to exert his autho- 
rity if necellary in favour of the laws. I converſed 
with him on the occaſion and found he was in favour 
of ſubmiſſion, for which reaſon ſome thought him too 
friendly to the exciſe. In his charges to the grand 
Juries, he uniformly reprehended the attacks an exciſe 
officers, and recommended a ſtrict cognizance of the 
offences, and in all his converiation on this ſubject he 
teſtified againſt the oppoſition to the law. In the 
winter previous to the inſurrection an animated pub- 
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lication in the Pittſburgh gazette exhorting the people 
to a compliance with the law, was aſcribed to him, and 
he promoted an agreement among a number of the 
moſt reſpectable diſtillers to enter their ſtills, on con- 
dition of having officers appointed whoſe deportment 
would be reſpectable (See Chap. v.) I always ac- 
counted it a misfortune that he was in Philadelphia 
when the inſurrection commenced ; his advice and 
authority might have been of great advantage ; he was 
very uſeful in reſtoring order when he returned; he 


was threatened by the inſurgents before he returned, 
but this did not prevent him from doing his duty with 


ſucceſs. At the ſame time that he was obnoxious to 
the inſurgents, he was the object of the ſecretary's 
reſentment; in this, however, he was not ſingular. 
Others, who exerted themſelves to the utmoſt in pre- 
venting outrages and reſtoring order, were the peculiar 
objects of miniſterial perſecution. After all the ſcru- 
tiny that could be made and all the exertions to extort 
teſtimony, the character of the Preſident and the ſix- 
teen aſſociate judges of the four weſtern counties ſtood 
unimpeached, except we call the ſecretary's charge 
of want of politeneſs in two inſtances to exciſe officers 
a ſufficient cauſe of impeachment. Ihe truth is, that 
judges and other friends of order were offended at theſe 
officers for not making more vigilant exertions in the 
execution of their truſt, and for treating the people 
rudely, when conciliating manners might have engaged 
reſpect and promoted ſubmiſſion. Certain it is, that 
when general Wilkin, who purchaſed whiſkey for the 
army, though his refuſing to purchaſe any that had not 


| paid the excite tax made him partake of the odium at- 
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tached to the law, yet by his good ſenſe in reaſoning 
with the people, and by his conciliating manners, he 


induced many to enter their ſtills in June 1794, and 
was morally certain of procuring a general acquieſ- 
cence at the next opportunity of entering ſtills. 


The apprehenſion of want of vigilance and concilia- 


ting manners in the exciſe officers diſcouraged thoſe 
who wiſhed the law to be executed from making exer- 
tions. Such citizens did not chuſe to be knight-errants 
in ſupporting alaw, the execution of which was ſomuch 
neglecied by thoſe whoſe duty it was to enforce obedi- 
ence to it. However, fror the ſecretary's report to 
the Preſident, and his explanation of it to the governor, 
it is evident that the revenue officers were vigilant 
ſpies, not only on the conduct, but the language of the 
Citizens, and very minute in reporting the ſmalleſt ex- 
preſſions of diſreſpect tothemſelves or the law, uncon- 
nected with the circumſtances of provocation on their 
part to the ſecretary ; and that though he was not 
attentive to puniſh real crimes in the ordinary courſe 
of law, yet he was very attentive to record incidents 
of little importance, and arrange them in the moſt cri- 
minal dreſs ſuited to his deſign, when the criſis arrived 
which he probably deſired and promoted. But the 
information, though minute, was not accurate. This 
is uſual with the information of ſpies in all countries. 
The report contains ſeveral other inſtances of miſ- 
repreſentation with reſpect to incidents too trifling to 
be inveſtigated, which I {hall paſs unnoticed ; one con- 
tained in the laſt paragraph of it, however, is of too 
much importance to eſcape remark. His words are : 


There is too juſt cauſe to believe that this is connected 
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with an indiſpoſition, too general in that quarter, tò 
ſhare in the common burthens of the community, and 
with a wiſh among ſome perſons of influence, to em- 
barraſs the government. It is affirmed by well infor- 
med perſons to be a fact of notoriety; that the revenue 
laws of the ſtate itſelt have always either been refiſted, 
or very defectively complied with in the fame quar- 
ter.” | 

This is ſo palpable a miſrepreſentation, as to re- 
quire but little examination to refute. I appeal to 
the records of the ſtate treaſury ; there it will appear 
that notwithſtanding the almoſt ceaſeleſs diſtreſſes of 
the weſtern counties, ſome of them have always been 
the foremoſt in paying their ſlate taxes of any counties 
in the commonwealth, and none of them the moſt 
backward, and that if there are any arrears remaining 
due it is on the unſeated lands, the property of people 
in the city or other parts of the ſtate, the collecting of 
which has been prevented by ſpecial interpoſitions of 
the legiſlature, If he had deſired to be well informed, 
it would have been eaſy for him to have conſulted the 
treaſury department of the ſtate, and if he had applied 
to the land office, he would have found that the efficient 
revenue produced by it has been more promptly paid 
by the people of the weſtern counties, than by many 
in more favourable ſituations. If he had been in pur- 
ſuit of truth he would have zpplied to the proper ſour- 
ces to obtain it. Another object however was in view. 
It was neceſſary to load the whole people of the weſlern 
country, with every deſcription of cdium. God 
knows, too many of them were blameable indeed, but 
that the revenue Jaws of the ſlate have been always 
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eicher reſiſted or deſeAively complied with, and that 
this was promoted by a with of ſome perſons of iuflu- 
ence to embarraſs the government, or as he exprefles 
it, (Report p. 110) the enmity which certain active 
deſigning leaders had induſtriouſly infuſed into a large | b 
proportion of the inhabitants, not againſt particular 4 
laws only, but of more ancient date, againſt the go- 
vernment of the United States, are charges abſolutely 
void of truth, 

I never heard a perſon either in public or private | 
in that country expreſs a ſentiment againſt the govern- 
ment of the United States ſince it was ratified, except 
what fell from Bradford at the Redſtone meeting, and 
ſo ſar from having old enmity, he was a molt zealous 
federaliſt. There were none engaged in the inſur- 
tection that ever poſſeſſed extenſive influence in that 
country, except colonel Marſhal, and he had never 
been diſtinguiſhed for political fervor. 

Why did not the ſecretary name the perſons and 
ſtate the facts. If he knew that fuch influential perſons 
had induſtriouſly infuſed enmity againſt the govern— 
ment into a large proportion of the inhabitants, he 
mull have known who they were, and what induftry Ws 
they uſed. Indeed the whole of thele ſuggeſtions are 
mere fabrications, publiſhed at a critical period for the 1 
moſt nefarious purpoſes. No teſtimony to this pur- | 
poſe could be procured by all the inituence which was 
exerted even under all the terrors of an armed fotce, 
neither could any proofs of it be o5ta:ned on the molt 
careful and judicious ſcrutiny, made under the di- 
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rection of the circuit courts. It exiſted no where but 
in the fruitful invention of the ex-ſecretary him- 
ſelf. | 

Before I leave the ſecretary's report, I will make 
one other quotation form it page 117, where he ſays : 
It is not to be doubted that the different ſtages of this 
buſineſs were regularly notified to the malcontents, 
and that a conviction of the tendency of the amend- 
ments contemplated to effectuate the execution of the 
law, had matured the reſolution co bring matters to a 
violent criſis. ” 

This inſidious aſſertion was no donbt levelled 
again{t Mr. Smilie, and myſelf, then in Congreſs. 
There were no others from the weſtern countryin the 
city who had an opportunity; and the ſecretary's nu- 
merous declarations that we were at the bottom of all 
the diſturbances, and that he had proofs againſt Mr. 
Gallatin and us already, his illegal endeavours to 
extort teſtimony againſt us in the weſtern country, his 
inſulting the people there tor electing us into Congrels, 
and employing his friend general White to ſpread 
fal ſehoods againſt us, particularly againſt myſelf, was 
ſachoiently explanatory of his intention in the para- 
graph jalt quoted. I have already ſtated that I never 
was acquainted in the part of the country where the 
diſturbances originated, nor had correſponded even by 
letter with any perſon who had been concerned either 
in promoting or countenancing the diſturbances, except 
James Marſhal a conſiderable time before. I am autho- 
. Tiſed to make the ſame declaration reſpecting Mr. 
Smilie. Mr. Gallatin was not then in Philadelphia. I 
had correſpondents in Waſhington county, who's 
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friendſhip I value, and whoſe conduct during the diſ- 
turbances and previous to their commencement does 
them honour. 

I remember to have received letters from three 
diſtillers that ſpring, and anſwering them; that theſe 
diſtillers were not concerned in the inſurrection, except 
in oppoſing it, is a ſufficient juſtification of my correſ- 
pondence ; they were William Todd, Eſquire, a judge 
of the court, Mr. John Denniſton, and my brother 
John Findley. Indeed I had no uſeful information 
reſpecting the exciſe law to write ; the bill to which 
the ſecretary alludes, he acknowledges was not enacted 
till the fifth of June, and until the laſt reading in the 
Houſe. I was induced by information from the treaſury 
department to believe, that the exciſe would be tur- 
ned into a direct tax on ſtills, aud an amendment to 
that purpoſe was tranſmitted from the treaſury depart- 
ment to the chairman of the committee which brought 
in the bill, while it was under diſcuſſion in the Houſe, 
but he did not ſee cauſe to move for its adoption. If I 
had correſponded with the people who unfortunately 
commenced the inſurrection, I flatter myſelf that I 
would have contributed by removing their miſtakes to 
have prevented their exceſſes. I am ſure all with whom 
I have correſponded will bear witneſs that that would 
have been my endeavour. 

When we reflect that the law in queſtion authori- 
ſed the ſtate courtsto take cognizance of offences againſt 
the United States, that long befbre it was enacted the ſe- 
cretary had procured writstobe iſſued out of the diſtrict 
court to compel the appearance of delinquent diſ- 
tillers at Philadelphia, and delayed to have theſe writy 
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executed nntil harveſt, after the people had been 
gratified with the reaſonable expectations of having 
their ſuppoled delinquency examined in the vicinity 
of their reſidence, and that theſe writs, the execution 
of which produced the inſurrection, were made return- 
able in a manner or at a time which rendered them of 
no effect; I ſay when theſe circumſtances are candid- 
ly reflected on, the reader will be able to decide for 
himſelt, whether there is not as ſolid ground, as the 
nature of the caſe can de ſuppoſed to admit, to con- 
clude that the ſecretary himſelf at this period con- 
templated and planned to promote the violent criſis 
which took place. By his own account we find he was 
regularly informed by his ſp1es of the molt minute cir- 
cumſtances of the clandeſtine outrages, and conduc- 
ted hisplanin a manner de beſt calculated to excite an 
open rupture. If this was not his delign, why did he not 
uſe the proper means of reſlraining offences in ſeaſon, 
and why did he not cauſethe procels to be ſerved ſoon . 
er, and ata more convenient ſeaſon, or Otherwiſe make 
an experiment of the ſucceſs of the ſlate courts ? 

The great error among the people was an opinion, 
that an immoral law might be oppoſed and yet the go- 
vernment reſpected, and all the other laws obeyed, and 
they firmly believed that the exciſe law was an immo- 
ral one. This theory became with many a religious 

rinciple, in defence of which they reaſoned with 
conliderable addreſs. In endeavouring to reſtore 
order, and fubmiſſion to the laws, the moſt arduous 
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taik with people otherwiſe of good morais was to con- 
vince them of the error of this principle. As no riots 
that I knew of were attempted in the county where 
I reſide, or by the people of it previous to the inſur- 
rection, and as I had never heard any perſon threaten 
any other kind cf oppoſition than laying aſide their, 
ſtills, I conſequently knew nothing of this principle 
being entertained till the inſurrection took place; but 
I then found it : be one of the greateſt obſtacles to 
people even of good underſtanding ſigning ſuch aſſuran- 
ces as might imply an approbation of the law. Indeed 
I deſpair that people, refiding in ſituations where ex- 
ciſes, applving directly to agriculture, demand 
two or threetimesthe quantum of tax in proportion tothe 
price in the market for the produce of their farm, that 
the farmers in more favourable ſituations have to pay, 
can ever be brought to approve of tuch a law by any 
methods in the power of government. Their objec- 
tions are obvious and ealily comprehended, and 
addreſs themieives powerfully to their interelts; where- 
as the arguments ariſing from the unequal preſſure 
of impoſts on the inhabitants of towns, and people 


generally who manufacture little themſelves, and con- 


ſequently conſume much of foreign manufactures or 
luxuries, not coming under their obſervation, are not 
underſtood nor admitted in abatement of their own 
complaints; conſequently the citizens in ſituations re- 
mote from market are advocates for direct taxes, pro- 
portioned to the value of property, and always pay 
them without complaint. To explain the operation 
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of other taxes, which tended to an abatement of the 
preſſure of the exciſe tax,, and the inequality which 
would ariſe from apportioning direct taxes according 
to the conſtitutional rule, was the great obje of thoſe 
who endeavoured to reconcile the people to the ex- 


ciſe law. There were circumſlances however which 
could not be accomodated to the principles of juſtice. 
Theſe were balanced with political conſiderations. 
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T WO important queſtions have agitz- 
ted the public mind, which the facts ſtated in this 
work, by being judiciouſly compared, will aſſiſt the read- 
er in determining. The firit 1s, whether or not the 
inſurrection was the reſult of a previous combination 
or preconcerted plan. The ſecond is, whether or not 
the march of an army into the country was neceſſary 
for procuring ſubmiſſion to the laws, protection to the 
revenue officers, and obtaining proper ſubjects for 
atonement. About thele there has been a great vari- 
ety of opinion. 

With reſpect to the firſt, the ſecretary, in his report 
and otherwiſe, has taken ſo much pains to impreſs 
the public mind with an opinion that ſtate officers 
uſed the weight of their official influence in promoting 
combinations and hoſiility againſt the laws, that even 
members of Congreſs had heen employed in maturing 
the reſolution to bring matters to a violent Cifis, and 
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this opinion has been ſo induſtrionſly promoted in the 
army and throughout the United States by various 
means, that notwithſtanding it has not been ſupport- 
ed by a ſingle well atteſted fact, the impreſſion that 
has been made, by it is not yet fully removed. By 
the relation J have given, however, it will appear, that 
the inſurrection commenced without any preconcert 
among the people, and aroſe from an event which they 
could not have foreſeen ; that even thoſe, whoſe names 
afterwards made the greateſt figure in the inſurrection, 
were not privy to its Commencement ; that if the mar- 
{hal had ſerved the remaining writ without waiting to 
go to Pittſburgh and bring the inſpector along with 
him, he would have met with no interruption in the 
diſcharge of his duty, and the diſtillers would have en- 
tered for their appearance at Philadelphia; however 
diſtreſſing and unexpected ſuch a journey might have 
been to tliem. It is evident that if he had conducted 
in this manner, the laſt writ might have been ſerved 

before the evening on which the militia were rendez- 
vouſed at tlie appeal, and that if the infpector had not 
come out with the marſhal and put himſelf unneceſſari- 
ly in the way, the attack on him would not have hap- 
pened; and that if he had not raſhly firſt attacked the 
party of young fellows, who came the firſt morning to 
luis houſe, and killed and wounded a number of them, 
the ſecond and moſt formidable attempt would not have 
been made; and further, that if even on the ſecond at- 
tempt the papers had been given up, or the houſe had 
been permitted to have been ſearched for them by a 
few men ſelected for that purpoſe, the party would 
have diſperſed, the ſubſequent meetings would not 
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have taken place, and the rioters would have been 
proſecuted individually with ſucceſs before the ſtate 
courts, as they had been for the riot committed on tho 
ſtate exciſemen. | 

So far were the Judges of the county courts, of the 
preſiding judge of the diſtri, from being in a combi- 
nation again{t the execution of the law, that on a ſcru- 
tiny, no doubt the more ſevere, that the former ſuper- 
viſor and the ſecretary of the treaſury had prejudged' 
their character, it appeared to full conviction that 
they were without exception friendly to the execution 
of the laws. It is certain that a proſecution never fail- 
ed for want of ſufficient zeal in the courts ; the difficul- 
ty was to find evidence. It will appear ſurpriſing that 
when the revenue officers could give ſuch minute and 
circumſtantial informacion to the ſecretary, which he 
details in his report, and more minutely in his explana- 
tory letier to the governor, that theſe fame officers 
could never produce teſtimony to the ſtate courts to 
enable them to puniſh breaches ot the peace againſt 
themſelves ;z and that even the teſtimony which they 
produced to ſupport proſecutions in the federal counts 
was either evidently fabricated or dovy'ful. It is 
acknowledged that the teſtimony they procured againſt 
Kerr and Beer, was abfol utely falſe. It is not leſs 
certain that the teſtimony given againſt Robert Smilie 
was unfounded, and it 1s the general opinion that the 
teſtimony produced againſt M*Culioch and ſome others 
was equally nnworthy of credit. 

If the inſurreticn had been the reſult of a pre- 
concerted plan, ſome diſcovery of it would have been 
found-by the commiſſioners of the. United States and 
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of the ſlate of Pennſylvania, while in the weſtert 
country, but ſo far was this from being the caſe that 
the commiſſioners ſent by the Prefident of the United 
States to the weſtern country, in their report, which, 
though conciſe, gives an intelligent and candid account 
of the temper and fituation of the country until the 
day of ſigning the amneſty, and a relation of many of 
the grievances of which the people complained, yet 
does not give the leaſt countenance to the opinion 
that the inſurrection was the reſult of a preconcerted 
plan, or that the ſtate courts had been defective in 
their duty, orthe judges, &c. oppoſed tothe executiory 
of the laws, and it was on the information given in 
this report that the ariny was ordered to rendezvous. 
It is printed in the proceedings of the executive, and 
perfectly agrees with the preceding relation as far as it 
enters into the ſubject. 

The Report of the ſtate commiſſioners, who ated 
in concert with the commiſſioners of the United States, 
is not printed, but I have an authenticated copy of it 
before me. It is contained in a ſeries of letters writ- 
ten from the weſtern country to the governor, and pre- 
ſerved on files in the ſecretary's office. As it is not in 
print I will give ſome extracts from it. In page 2, the 
commiſſioners give the following ſtatement. 

„The marſhal of the diſtri of Pennſylvania had 
proceſs to ſerve on divers perſons reſiding in the coun- 
ties of FaYette and Allegany, and executed them all 
(above thirty) without moleſtation or difficulty, ex- 
cepting one which was againſt a Mr. Shaw. He or 
ſome other perſon went to the place where doctor 
Beard, the brigade inſpetor for Waſhington county 
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was hearing appeals made by ſome of a battallion whic 
kad been called upon for its proportion of the eighty 
thouſand men required to be in readineſs agreeably 
to an act of congreſs. There were upwards of fifty 
there with their fire-arms, to whom it was related that 
the federal ſheriff, (as they ſtyled the marſhal) had 
been ſerving writs in Allegany county and carrying 
the people to Philadelphia, for not complying with the 
exciſe laws, and that he was at general Nevil's houſe. 
It was in the night of the——of laſt month ; be- 
tween thirty and forty flew inſtantly to their arms, and 
marched towards Mr. Nevil's above twelve miles diſ- 
tant, where they appeared early next morning. 
The delinquents againſt whom the Marſhal had pro- 
ceſs told him that they would enter their ſtills, and 
pay him the exciſe together with the coft of ſuit. 
Major Lenox applauded their prudent conduct, and 
told them that though he had not authority to comply 
with their wiſhes, yet, if they would enter their ſtills 
with the inſpector, and procure his certificate, and ſend 
it to Philadelphia, upon payment of the money due 
with the coſts he was perſuaded all further proſecution 
would be ſtayed. If this detail is true, it is evident 
that the outrages committed at Mr. Nevil's houſe were 
not owing to deliberate preconcerted meaſures, but 
originated in an unbridled guſt of paſſion artfully rai- 
ſed among young men, who may have | been at the 
time too much heated with ſtrong drink. 

In their third letter the ee ſtating the 
diſappointment of their expectations from the meeting 
ft Redſtone old Fort, occalioned by an armed party 
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and the outrageous behaviour of Mr. Bradford, thus 
expreſs themlelves : From our beſt conjecture the 
people of Waſhington if governed by what appears to 
be the majority, will prefer a civil war to a ſubmiſſion 
to the exciſe laws, ſo infatuated and frantic are their 
leaders in oppoſition; a great majority, however, of the 
other three counties, are friends to peace and order.“ 

To explain this character of Waſhington county, 
it is to be remarked that it was believed that che armed 
party whoſe preſence and behaviour terrified the meet- 
ing came there from Waſhington county, in concert 
with Bradford, ſor that purpoſe. I was preſent, and 
believed this to be the caſe, until afterwards that it 
wes fully proved that the company in arms knew no- 
thing of the meeting being held there, till they were, 
near the ground, and that their whole object was to pay 
an unſriendly viſit to Mr. Jackfon. I heard the man, 
who I am ſince informed was the. leader of the party, 
cenſure Bradſord's harrangue while he was delive- 
ring it to the meeting; vet it is certain the ſpirit of 
oppoſition was ſtionger in a part of that county then in 
any other place. 

In their fourth and laſt letter, written om Bedford 
when the commiſſioners were on their return, they ſay 
Upon the whole v entertain a reaſonable hope that the 
great meſs of the people will comply with the terms 
propoſe d, and 32 dutiful citizens in future, and that 


hc example and influence will in a few days prevail 
Oi mol ff the telldue to do the ſame. However it 
uit not be concealed that there are ſeveral unruly 


£34 turbulent {pirits, who will require correction and 
7211 itament, and theſe men having little or no proper- 
ty to loſe, may poœſſiblj y Create new diſturbances. 


Should our opinion prove to be well founded, it is pro- 
bable the ordinary courſe of judicial powers may be 
fufficient to reduce them to ſubmiſſion and order, with- 
out militery aid.“ 

The commiſſioners of the Union aud of the ſtate, 
concurred in their conſultations and meaſures; as far 
as there was wy difference, the chief juſtice was the 
molt ſevere; he wanted to have the committees to ſign 
alfurances individually at the firſt, and to have the 
power of the civil magiſtrate, put to the teſt without 
delay. Though this was complained of at the time, 
2s too ſevere, the people were afterwards convinced 
that he was for their good; in one inſtance, he urged a 
juſtice of the peace to exert his authority, a and he did 
it with ſucceſs. 

I Thereſult of the ſcrutiny made by the Judiciary, 
aide by the terrors of the army, the diſpenfing power 
of the commander in chief, and the arifuland irbiemoy 
conduct ot the ſecretary, and al ſo the examinaricons of 
numerous witneſſes before the circuit court held at 
Philadelphia and York, agree in proving to a demon- 
ſtration, the truth of the opinion given by the com- 
miſſioners, that the outrages commuted at Mr. Nevis 
houſe, were not owing 19 deliberate preconcerled me aſures, 
but originated in an wy ridled guft of paſſion, Ec. 
| With reſpect to the ſecond queſtion, viz. whether 
the march of an army into the weſtern country was 
necellary, &c, I have already ex preſſed my own opi- 
nion that it was not neceſſary for the objegt s propoſed, 
and in this I was ſupported by that of well in- 
formed perſons who knew the ſtate of the country bet- 
ter than I did mylelf, I have been particular in my 
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enquyries of the ſame and other well informed perions, J 
year ſince the inſurrection, and though it is the opinion 
of ſome individuals, that the ſubmiſſion to the laws 
by fome of the moſt obſtinate people ſouth of the 
Monongahela, was ſooner accompliſhed and rendered 
more Compleat by the march of the army into the 
country, than it would otherwiſe have been ; yet it is 
agreed by all, with whom I have converſed on the ſub- 
je, chat in all other parts of the country the ſubmiſ- 
ſion would have been compleat without it. 7 he grea- 
ter number of well informed perſons, however, be- 
lieve that it would have been compleat in all the 
counties, but this fact cannot now be aſcertained with 
preciſion. It is certain, that the ſtate courts were at 
no time interrupted, and that they have ſince ſenten- 
ced to correction and puniſhment ſuch as they choughi 
deſerved it for offences committed during the diſtur- 
bances, with as little difficulty as at any other time, 
indeed, I never knew of a proceſs from a jullice of the 
peace reliſted ęven in the time of the inſurrection, and 
the magiſtrates had in many places proceeded againſt 
offenders without reſiſtance, beſore the army lett Car- 
ile. In the places where the diſturbances prevailed, 

the alarm and terror was ſo great as to render it itn» 
prudent, if not impracticable, to execute the laws of the 
Rate, until the agitation would ſubſide, and till the 
friends of order could know and put confidence i in each 
other. 

But after all, I do not conclude that it was impro- 
per in the Preſident to order the army to advance into 
the country. I have no doubt, but that if he had re- 
ceived the ſame aſſurances before the different diviſions 
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of the army had rendezvouſed, which he did at Carliſle, 
he would not have ordered the army to march; but he 
muſt have judg ed the aſſurance; to have been in a 
higher degree unequivocal, than could be procured in 
ſo ſhort a time, to have convinced him of the pro- 
priety of putting a ſtop to the expedition when it was 
ſo far advanced; for however confident Mr. Redick 
and myſelf were, who drew our information from our 
own obſervations, and the obſervations of others in 
whom we had perfect confidence, taken on the ſpot, yet 
as the Preſident had not the opportunity of making ob- 
ſervations tor himſelf, we could not expect his confi- 
dence to be ſo compleat or ſo firmly eſtabliſhed as 
Ours. 

Ihe difficulty that had been experienced in raiſing 
the army at the firſt, and the eagerne's diſcovered by 
the officers and others at Carliſle to march into the 
weſtern counties, muſt have had its weight with the 
Prefident in determining him to carry forward the ex- 
pedition. He might reaſonably conclude, that bad 
conſequences in future might reſult from diſguſting 
them, by what thoſe of greateſt influence might think 
a premature diſcharge. As he mixed every day wich 
the army, in order to impreſs it with a proper ſenſe of 
the importance of ſubor lination to the laws, it is net 


to be doubted, but that he availed himſelf of this op- | 


portunity of ditcovering its diſpoſition, and that his 
determination was in ſome meaſure influenced by that 
diſpoſition ; nor is it to be doubted, but that the advice 
of ſecretary Hamilton, and his influence with the army, 
were exerted in favour ct carrying on the expedition. 
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His information and advice werecalculated to promdte 
that object from the firſt. 

The Prefident, however, did not conſider the num- 
ber of the army, nor its advance into the weſtern coun- 
try, as deſtined excluſively for reſtoring ſubmiſſion to 
the laws, or coercing offenders in that quarter; the 
flame had caught in other places, and diſcontents pre- 
vailed and liberty poles were erected; through a great 
extent of country, on the eaſt fide of the mountains, 
and a riſing had actually taken place in the ſtate of 
Maryland. It was theſe untoward circumſtances which 
prevented the Preſident from giving longer time for 
the people in the weſtern counties to reſtore order by 
their own efforts; for further information on this ſub- 
ject, the chapters which deſcribe the temper of the 
army at Carliſle, and the communications of the Pre- 
fident to the commiſſioners from the Parkiſon ferry 
meeting, may be examined. 

I have ſuggeſted oftener than once, that the head 
of the revente department conducted the execution 
of the law in the weſtern diſtrict, in a manner that was 
calculated to promote the event that happened. To 
ſupport a ſuggeſtion of this nature, paſitive proof can- 

not be obtained; to me, however, it appears better 

eſtabliſhed than could reaſonably have been expected ; 
from the means I had uſed to promote a due execution 
of the law, ard the obſervations I had made on the 
manner in which it was conducted. I had ſuſpected 
his deſign, and for ſome time looked forward to the 
eventwith dread;butinthe ſpring of 1794, when compe- 
tent powers were veſted in the [tate courts, my proſpects 
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brightened, and I blamed myſelf for my ſuſpicions. 
Eut the mine was ready :o be ſprung, when I had flat- 
tered myſelf that the danger was over. TI will not how- 
ever, recapitulate the grounds upon which my opinion 
was' founded, but leave the reader to examine and 


compare the facts for himſelf, and judge of the reſult, 


The fats are truly ſtated. 
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APPENDIX, 


A HEN the Preſident received the infor. 
mation of the daring outrage committed at the houſe of the 
Inſpector, he held a conference with the heads of the depart- 
ments of the federal government, and the governor and law 
officers of the ſtate af Pennſylvania, and though no record is 
preſerved of the ſentiments expreſſed on that occaſion, yet it 
is known, that the chief juſtice of the ſtate, gave it as his 
opinion, that the power of the judiciary ſhould be further 
exerted, and haye a full and fair trial, before it would be pro- 
per to employ a military force, and that the governor and 
law officers of the ſtate, and the ſecretary of ſtate of the United 
States, concurred with him in that opinion. In ſupport of 
this opinion, the governor made a communication to the Preſi- 
dent in writing, dated the 5th of Auguſt, 1794. The cor- 
reſpandence which commenced with this letter, is to be ſound 
in the executive proceedings, from page 58 to 98. 

In this communigation, after ſtating the outrages that had 
taken place, together with their ſpecial circumſtances, the go- 
vernor proceeds to remark * that whateyer conſtruction may be 
given on the part of the United States, to the facts that havg 
been recited, I cannot heſitate to declare, on the part of Penn 
ſylrania, that the incompetency of the judiciary departme i 
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of her government, to vindicate the violated laws, has not at 
this period been ſufficiently apparent, and that the military 
power of the government ought not to be employed until its 


ce 


judiciary authority, after a fair experiment, has proved incom- 


petent to enforce obedience, or to puniſh infractions of the 


laws.” 


Aßper ſtating the principles on which the military force can 
with propriety be called forth, in aid of the civil authority, he 
proceeds to ſay : «£ Experience furniſhes the ſtrongeſt induce- 
ments to my mind, fc: purievering in this lenient courſe, Riots 
have heretofore been committed in oppoſition to the laws of 
vVennſylvania, but. the rioters have invariably been puniſhed 
by our courts of juſtice, In oppoſition to the laws of the 
Jaued States, in oppoſition to the very laws now oppoſed, 


and in the very counties ſuppoſea to be combined in the pre- 


ient oppoſition, riots have kkewiſe occurred, but in every in- 
itance, iupportcd by legal proof, the offenders have been in- 


- Qicted, convicted on puniſhed before the tribunals of the 
. Rate. This reiuit does not announce a defect of juriſdiction, 


a wand of judicial power, or diſpoſition to puniſh infractions 
of the law; a neceſiity of an appeal from the political to 
the pliyſical ſtrength of the nation. | 

« But another principle of policy deſerves ſome conſideration. 
In a free country it muſt be expedient to convince the citizens 
of the neccſiity . that ſhall at any time induce the government 
to employ the coercive authority with which it is inveſted. To 
convince them, that it is nzceſſary to call forth the military 
power, for the purpoſe of executing tlie laws, it mult he 
ſhown, that the judicial power has in vain attempted to puniſh 


thoſe who violate them, and therefore thinking, as I do, that 
the incompeteney of the power of Pennſylvania has not been 


ſuſiciently afcertamed, I remarked in the courſe of our late 
conference, that I did not think it would be an eaſy talk to 
* the militia on the preſent occaſion.” 

In the ene the governor had been called on to order 
out the militia of the ſtate, in purſuance of a law of the ſtate 
which was ſuppoſed to exiſt, but which, on examination, was 
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ound to be repealed, The propriety of ordering cut a mili- 
tary force was then Juggeſted ro him, in conſequence of his 
general power to enforce the due execution of the laws, The 
diſcuſſion of this principle produced the correſpondence, from 
which I have made. theſe quotations, 

The ſecretary of ſtate of the United States, in his reply to 
the governor's firſt letter, does not ſo much object to the prin- 
ctples adyanced by the governor, as to his opinion reſpecting 
the exiſting circumſtances, and after ſtating the facts and re- 
citing the certificate from the judge, which had been newly 
obtained, he ſays, * Thus then, is it unequivocally and in 
que form aſeertained in reference to the gove rnment of the 
United States, that the judiciary authority, after a fair and ſull 
experiment, ha s proved incompetent to enforce obedience to, 
or to puniſh infractions of, the laws—that the ſtrergth and 
audacity of certain lawleſs combinations have baſlled and de- 
ſtroyed the efforts of the judiciary authority, to recover penal- 
ties or inflict puniſhments, and that this authority by a regular 
notification of this ſtate of things, has in the laſt reſort, as an 
auxiliary of the civil authority, claimed the intervention of 
the military power of the United States,” &c. 

In the progreſs of this correſpondence, the ſcoretary of ſtate 
of the United States informs the governor, that the gueſticn 
unequivocally was, if he as the executive of the ſtate has POWwer 
to put the militia in motion, previous to a requiſition from 
the Preſident under the laws ef the United States, if it ſhould 
be thought adviſable ſo to do, &c. This queſtion beiag thus 
explicitly ſtated in the laſt letter to the governor, and the ac- 
tual requiſition of the militia rendering a reply unneceſſary and 
calling the governor” s attention from the ſubject, we have to 
regret the want of his anſwer to it, But if I underſtand ] him 
Tightly i in the preceding letters, he did not conceive that he 
was juſtified by the conſtitutional power veſted in him, in calling 
out the militia, unleſs he was convinced in bis own judgment 
that the judiciary authority was incompetent to vindicate the 
violated laws, or was called on to do ſo by a formal requiſi» 
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tion from the Preſident of the United States. In vindication 
of that opinion, he ſuggeſts, that the Preſident's reſponſibility 
is thielded by the interpoſition of the opinion of a judge of 
the ſupreme court, certificd acccrding to law, which the govery 
nor's 18 not. | | 

The governor fays, that it is certain that at the time of the 
conference there was no ſatislattory evidence of the incompe- 
tency of the judicial authority, to yindicate the violated laws, 
and that therefore he could not as the executive magiſtrate pro- 
ceed to a military plan, 

The ſecretary in behalf of the Preſident diſclaims his being 
under an obligation to judge of the validity of the teſtimony 
himſelf, and manifeſts his determination to depend on the de- 
cifion made by the proper authority, vis, the opinion of a diſ- 
trict or aſlociate judge, to whoſe reſponſibility he ſolely refer- 
red the competency of the teſtimony. Judge Wilſon who gave 
the official certificate which made it lawtul for the Prefident to 
ald the judicial authority by military force, did ſo on his own 
opinion of the validity of the teſtimony that was laid before him 
by the executive, There were no witneiles examined, nor 
depoſitions tranſmitted ; ſome private letters containing infor- 
mation of the facts and the general nctoriety of the cutrages 
were conſidered as ſufficient vou chers on which to ground the 
judge's certificate, and this certificate was the authority which 

warranted the military expedition, 

It muſt be admitted, that in times of public confuſion and 
danger the obtaining of legal teſtimony would ſometimes be 
artended with too much delay, and that in ſuch caſes the noto- 
riety of the facts ſuperſedes the neceſſity of legal forms; ſtil] 
however, there is danger of miſtakes, and it is certain, 
that the Preſident and aſſociate judge, were impoſed on with 
reſpe& to ſome material facts reſpecting the riots, until a ſeru- 
tiny was made by the circuit court. Some of theſe impoſiti- 
ons were too deeply impreſſed on the public mind by the re- 

ort of the ſecretary of the treaſury, in which they were ſanc- 
tioned by his official authority, but expreſsly contradicted by 
unexceptionable teſtimony taken before the court. 
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The chief juſtice with the concurrence of the other law 
officers of Pennſylvania, at the conference, firſt ſuggeſted the 
plan of ſending commiſſoners to the weſtern counties, and 
in aquieſcence with this advice, he and general Irwin were 
appointed by the governor to that fervice. Though in a letter 
dy the fecretary of the 5th Auguſt, the Preſident objects to the 
governor's opinion, that a further trial of the power of the judi- 
ciary ſhould be made, before the aid of the military force was 
required, yet he ſays, «that tomanifeſt his attention to the prin- 
ciple that a firm and energetic conduct does not preclude the 
exerciſe of prudent and humane policy he has (as the governor . 
has been alſo adviſed) concluded on the meaſure of ſending 
commiſſioners to the diſcontented counties to make one more 
experiment of a conciliatory appeal to the reaſon, virtue, and 
patriotiſm of their inhabitants, and has alſo ſigniſied to you 
how agreeable would be to him your co-operation in the ſame 
expedient, which you have been pleaſed to afford.“ 

This intereſting correſpondence chiefly embraces two ſub- 
jects of controverſy, viz. the refponſibility of the executives 
of the union and of the commonwealth, and the incompe= 
tency of the judicial authority, which is aitrmed in behalf of 
the Preſident, and objected to by the governor, Without de- 
ciding poſitively betwixt the twoopinions, it is worth obſerving, 
thatthough the law farſt provided for ſending ſpecial ſeſſions of the 
court into the delinquent country, and afterwards veſted the 
authority in the ſtate courts, yet the competency of neither one 
nor the other of theſe methods preſcribed by law was ever put to 

the teſt, and that all the trial that had been made of the com- 
petency of the judicial authority was by the marſhal ſerving 
the proceſſes, which gave riſe to the inſurrection, and that even 
in this caſe, that officer ſerved thirty nine writs without moleſ- 
tation, to thirty four of which at leaſt a proper fubmiſiion was 
teſtified, and that reſiſtance was offered only in one caſe out of 
forty, and not till the obnoxious inſpector aſſiſted with his pre- 
ſence, and till the laſt caſe. It is true, a deputy marihal was 
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fent two years before, but influenced by the advice of the in- 
ſpector and his own fears, he did nct attempt to exerciſe his 
authority; a ſheriff of the county, or probably a marſhal of 
good character reſiding in the country, could at any time have 
executed writsz it has been obſerved, that ſheriff Hamilton 
propoſed to do it even in the time of the inſurrection. The 
reader will judge, whether this was a fair and full trial of the 
incompetency of the judiciary, as aſſerted in the name of the 
Preſident, 

If the judiciary authority had been exerciſcd agreeably to 
the proviſions made by law, I am confident no inſurrection, 
nor reſiſtance would ever have happened, and if in addition to 
ſending commiſſioners the governor had ſo far riſked his re- 
ſponſibility, as to have embodied a 1 08 of light horſe and 
marched into the weſtern counties, order would have been re- 
ſtored without the aid of any other ſorce; this would have 
been a center for thoſe who were timid and well diſpoſed to 
rally round, and would ſooner have produced a diſcrimation of 
parties; it would alſo have afford ed protection and given con- 
dence to the civil magiſtrate, in places where the ſpirit of op- 
poſition had the aſcendant, and encouraged the orderly citizens 
in all parts of the country. I will not afſert that the governor 
had competent anthority for this purpoſe, but I cannot refrain 
from expreiting a with that he had conſtrued his powers to have 
extended ſo far, and truſted ſomething to the diſcretion of the 
legilat ure aiterwards. 

However, it muſt be admitted in behalf of the governor, 
that he had little time for reflection; for the deciſive certificate 
was procured from the aſlociate judge the next day aſter the 
conference, at which it was propoſed to the governor to cal 
out the militia under lis own authority. | 

The citizens of Ohio and Monongahela counties in Vir- 
ginia had been carneſlly ſolicited by circular letters from Mr. 
Bradford, who belicved he had influence among them, to join 
n the inſurrection, or at all events to attend the Parkiſon 

neeting, and give their advice. He no doubt expected them 
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to FOE his party at that meeting in order to form a com- 
bination againſt the authority of the government. Three de- 
legates attended from Ohio county at this and at the Redſtone 
meeting, but I have not been informed what part they aCted ; 
it appears, they waited on the commiſſioners at Pittſburgh, 
along with the firſt committee of twelve. The commiſſioners 
informed tliem that they had no authority out of the fourth 
ſurvey of Pennſylvania, but at the ſame time encouraged them 
to expect no further trouble for indictable offences, if they gave 
aſſurances of ſubmiſſion to the laws for themſelves, and in 
behalf of thoſe by whom they had been delegated. They ſeem 


to have: been ſent but by a few people, and I do not find, that 


any th ing further was done reſpeCting them. There had been 
but orie riot committed there; the collector of the revenue ap- 
pears to have given up his papers to the rioters without reſiſt- 
ance ; therefore, there were no inſtances of flagranr outrage, 
The averſion pollefled by the citizens of thoſe counties of Vir- 


ginta to the government and laws of Pennſylvania, and to the 


people of it near them, occaſioned by the territorial conteſt, 


hacl a good effect in preventing a union in the preſent oppo- 


Gtion. 
Before the army left the weſtern country, a ſeparate corps 


eonſiſting of not more than 2,500 was raiſed for a term, not 
exceeding three months. They encamped near the Monon- 


gahela on the fouth fide, under the command of general Mor- 
gan. This meaſure was ſanctioned by a law, dated November 


29th, 1794. The object of continuing this force in the coun- 


try was 10 cauſe the laws ts be duly executed, they were partly 
taiſed out of the corps that were employed in the expedition, 
and partly inliſted in the country; many of the laſt were ſaid 
to have been the molt troubleſome of the inſurgents : I was not 
acquainted with any of them, and as they encamiped near forty 


miles from where I reſide, though they remained a conſidera- 
ble time in the country after I returned from Congreſs, I heare 


little more of them than if they had not been in the country, 
Rr 


— 
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The people in that part of the country, however, complain, 
that many of them for ſome time at firſt, demanded free quar-. 
ters and ſuch things as they ſtood in need of without pay, and 
that ſome of the officers committed indictable offences; but 
when the perſons, againſt whom the offences were committed, 
commenced proſecutions, they ſettled the diſputes amicably, 
and behayed well for the ſuture. And when the people took 
courage to refuſe to ſubmit to impoſitions, the ſoldiers ceaſed 
to demand free quarters or to be otherwiſe troubleſome. 

Before the army left the country, the commander in chief 
preſcribed 1 the form of an oath which he required the juſtices 
af the peace to adminiſter to the citizens, whom he comman- 
ded to appear indiſcriminately before the magiſtrates for chat 
purpoſe. It was taken by a number of people in Pittſburgh, 
and I am informed by a ſew in ſome other places. How ge- 
neral Lee came to aſſume the hiꝑh legiſlative authority, neceſ- 
ſary for enacting an oath of allegiance and requiring the ma- 
giſtrates to adminiſter and the people to ſwear it, I never have 
been informed; z It is not contained in the Preſident's inſtruc - 
tions to him, nor had the conſtitution veſted the Preſident 
with authority of that kind. General Lee muſt have known, 
that a magiſtrate had no authority to adminiſter an oath, that 
the law did not preſeribe. The people generally through the 
counties, however, paid no reſpect to theſe orders. 

Previous to the return of the army, he iſſued a yeochma 
tion agreeably to the Preſident's inſtructions, to ſtop all proſe- 
cutions againſt the inſurgents, except certain perſons therein 
named. Several of the excepted perſons afterwards gave them- 
ſelves up to general Morgan and ſtood their trial, and were , 
acquitted. Bradford and a few others left the country, and 
have not to my knowledge returned again. Thoſe from Cum- 
berland and Northumberland counties, who were indicted for 
crecling liberty poles, &c. had their trial put off till the ſe fli- 
ons of the circuit court, held at Philadelphia, in April, 1796, 
and then the proſecution was withdrawn by the diſtrict attor- 
bey. In ſome counties, on both, ſides of the mountain, thoſe 
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who erected liberty poles were heavily fined by the Rate 


Courts, | | 
Before the ſecretary of the treaſury left the army; he made 
arrangements for ſettling with the delinquent diſtillers. He 
directed that they ſhould be permitted to enter their ftills on 
paying arrearages according to the capacity of the ſtills, for the 
year that commenced in June 1793, and for the current year: 
It was ſome time in December, before theſe arrangements were 
made known. Many complied with the terms and entered their 
ſt.!1s, and ſome left them with the colleCtor, not having wheres 
w.th to pay his demands, Some in Weſtmoreland, and per+ 
haps in other counties, abſolutely refuſed to pay the arrearages 
for 1793, but offered to pay for the current year, and enter 
their ſtills, but the money was not received and permiſhon to 
enter their ſtills was refuſed, They demanded permiſhon to 
enter their ſtills again in June 1795, and were refuſed; They 
however continued to employ their ftills, and wiſh a deciſion 
at law; they ſay, they were always willing to fubmit, but had 
not opportunity to enter their ſtills. All the diſtillers com- 
plain of being obliged to pay the arrearages of 1993, becauſa 
they had not an opportunity of charging it to the ownet who 
had his grain diſtilled, or laying it on the conſumer according 
to the intention of the law. Some were making attempts to 
ſue for the recovery of what they had paid. Thoſe who ſtand 
out againſt paying the arrearages, are moſtly men of informa- 
tion and property, and they believe the ſecretary had no autho- 
rity by law to admit entries at any time, but that which the 
law preſcribes, nor any legal power to reſuſe entries of. ſtills, 
on any conditions made by his own authority, Subpœnas 
were ſerved on theſe delinquent diſtillers laſt ſummer; but after 
they had appeared at two courts, no proſecution was com- 

menced. 4; | | 

. Permiſſion to enter ſtills had been refuſed at the inſpecting 
offices, the firſt or ſecond day after the month of June expir- 
ed, immediately preceding the inſurrection. What a pity it 
was, that if the entry of ſtills could be admitted at the diſcre- 


tion of an executive officer in December, that the ſame dilctes 
tion had not been exerciſed early in the month of July. 

As no perſon near where I reſide was diſturbed by the ar- 
my, nor proſecuted by the judiciary, there is no complaint, on 
their own account; but on enquiry I find that in the parts of 
the country were people againſt whom there was no charge 
were taken priſoners and dragged to Pittſburgh, and ſeveral 
of them to Philadelphia, there is much heart burning, T 
have converſed with ſome men of influence, who were at all 
times the warmeſt friends of government, who acknowledge 
that their confidence in, and love of, the government, is much 
abated. I mention theſe circumſtances to ſhew how much 
better it would have been to have made a ſeaſonable and ener- 
getic uſe of the ordinary powers of government, before things 
came to ſuch a criſis as to require ſuch extraordinary reme- 
dies, as can ſcarcely be fo conducted but that they will create 
fome new grounds of complaint. Every other means ſhould 
be uſed to the utmoſt before a militia army is raifed; for if they 
are frequently called forth, or called forth on a ſervice which 
they find not to have been abſolutely neceſſary, or the neceſſity 
of which they think might have been prevented, it will not 
be eaſy to rouſe them again when the public intereſt may re- 
quire it; in this caſe a ſtanding army may become neceſſary, 
and I know a ſtanding army is not the with of the people of 
the United States, and hope it will long be unneceſſary. 

In one year ſince the inſurrection the weſtern ſurvey of 
Pennſylvania has remitted to the treaſury about 20,000 dollars 
of exciſe tax. This amounts to one fifth of the nett revenue 
raiſed in one year on ſpirits diſtilled from domeftic materials 
in the whole United States. It is true this includes the arrear- 
ages ariſing from the preceding year. Of theſe I do not 
know the amount; but when it is conſidered that many left 
their ſtills with the collector rather than pay the arrearages, 
and that others preferred ſtanding an action which is not yet 
decided, the greater part muſt be ſet to the account of the 
year 1795» If other parts of the union paid, in the ſame pro- 
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portion as to the number, without calculating on the wealth 
of the inhabitants, the aggregate amount would be little ſhort 
of a million of dollars annually. 

| Whatloever difference of opinion might have exiſted as to 
the policy of the meaſure when the exciſe law. was enacted; 
there could be but one opinion among diſpaſſionate citizens 
with reſpect to the impolicy of repealing it on the account of 
a riotous oppoſition in a part of one fmall ſurvey, while that 
mode of opp*<tion continued, and all other parts of the union 
profeſſedly ſubmitted ; but now when the authority of the law 
is acknowledged throughout the union, it is proper to enquire 
into the productiveneſs of the revenue ariſing from it, and 
the expediency of continuing it. It is not my object to make 
any obſervations on the general principles of an exciſe ſyſtem, 
its ſuitableneſs to, or practicability in, this country; bat if 
it is true that, notwithſtanding the frequent reviſions of the 
law, this tax does not yield 100,000 dollars as net revenue,“ 
that from ſome ſtates, where it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe a con. 
derable quantity of thoſe ſpirits are manufactured and conſume, 
after an experiment of five years, little or no revenue can be 
procured, though the officers receive their falaries for collect- 
ing it. If it is true that nearly one-third of this revenue is neceſ- 
ſarily expended in the collection of it, and that the compara- 
tive quantity of ſpirits diſtilled is decreaſing, and the importation 
and conſumption of ſpirits and other liquors have rapidly in- 


* So much of the amount of this revenue, as it is ſtated in the official re ports,. 
depends on eſtimates for which the data are not certain, and the diaw backs for that 
year not being fully aſcertained, theſe ſiztements may not be perfectly accurate ; 
but, by the oficial ſtatements for the year ending with June 1795, the produce > 
the exciſe on domeſic ſpirits 2mounts to about 140,009 dollars, for the year 1792,. 
the expence of collecting amounted to more than 41,000 Collars, excluſive of the 
additional expence occalioned by it in the accounting offices of the treaſury deprats 
ment: adding this, and including the expence ot new, though unproduttive 
diſtricts fince erected. the whole expence of collecting cannot be eſtimated at leis 
than 44,009 dollars per aunum; taking this from 140, ooo dollars, leaves 95.0 
dollars to the revenue ; but this being ſtill liable to drawbacks on the teveuue far 
exportation, ſtating that the expence of collection is ql helf the neit proceeds 
of the revenue muſt be pretty near tue uuth. 
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creaſed, fince the commencement of the exciſe on domeſtis 
ſpirits;* I ſay if theſe things are true, it may ſoon be proper 
for the legiſlature to enquire whether ſo ſmall an amount of re- 
venue is a ſuſſicient object for the employment of ſuch anum- 
ber of oſſicers, and for occaſioning ſo much diſcontent in thoſe 
parts of the union, which are increafing moſt rapidly in popu- 


lation. 
It is proper to examine whether even this ſmall amount of 


revenue may not prove a ſcurce of jealouſy, and eventually 
alienate the affections and confidence of one part of the citizens 


from the other. It is no unreaſonable conjecture to ſuppoſe, 


that a cribs may happen in the courſe of human events, when 
this alienation may occaſion very diſagreeable conſequences, 
which by ſeafonable arrangements might be prevented. 

A riotous oppoſition to the exciſe law in one ſurvey has atrea- 
dy coſt the United States more money, than will probably be 
produced by that tax from the whole United States, when if 
has been ten years in operation; and though it is to be expected 
that the diſplay of the power of government in enforcing ſub- 
miſſion to the laws in that inſtance may long prevent the neceſſity 
of another expedition, either to protect the othcers of government, 
or to puniſh offenders againſt its laws, yet it muſt be acknow- 
tedged that this tremendous and expenſive remedy will not be 
adequate to prevent evaſions of the law in fo wide an extent of 
territory, where the prepoſſeſſions againſt it are general. If tho 
levying an exciſe on this, and all other manufactures in the 
country, would produc* a ſuſſicient revenue to prevent the 
neceſſity of a direct tax, it would afford a ſtrong argument to 
thoſe who are oppofed to direct taxes, in favour of continuing 
and extending exciſes z but when it is diſcovered that ſome of 
them, for inſtance the exciſe on ſnuff, will not produce per: 
haps as much in a year as would pay the expence of making the 


* By the oKcizl report, it appears that from the vear 1791, in which the exciſe .._. _ 


on ſpirits from domeſtic materials commenced, till the year 1794, the quantity of 
imported fpirits increaſed from 3.678, 199 gallons, to 5,692,369 gallons, an in- 
creaſe of nearly two-fifths in the courſe of two years; and that the importation of 
vines, porter and beer, has increaſed in a much greater proportion, 
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law, and that now, when a tax of 1,200,000 dollars appears to be 
abſolutely neceflary, the greateſt advocatees for exciſes cannot 
lay their hand on ſubjects for ſuch taxes, it is time to enquire 
whether it is proper to perſiſt in that courſe of taxation. 

It will not do for us to depend on raifing effective revenues 
from exciſes on manufactures, as ſome nations in Europe do. 
In theſe nations a great proportion of the wealth of the coun- 
try is veſted in manufactures, and from them their exports 
are produced ; but in our country, where manufactures are 
in their infancy, and but a ſmall amount of capital veſted in 
them, and where the wealth of the inhabitants conſiſts chief- 
ly in land and objects of agriculture, or is employed in a 
commerce which is ſupported by agriculture; land itſelf with 
the ſtock that is employed on it, and commerce, muſt be the 
dernier refort for eſſicient revenues. If any aid can be drawn 
from manufactures, I ſuſpect it cannot be procured to any 
conſiderable extent in the mode of exciſes. If this circum- 
ſtance had been ſeaſonably adverted to, when the ſtats debts 
were aſſumed, &c. by thoſe who are moſt obſtinately oppoſed 
to direct taxes, ſo great an amount of revenue would not have 
been neceſlary; but in the preſent ſtate of our finances we 


cannot put off direct taxes much longer, and when they come, 


as come they muſt, the writer will not avoid his ſhare of the 
public burthens, If he ſtudied only his own intereſt, exciſes 
would to him be the moſt favourable mode of taxation, as the 
proportion, he would pay in that way, would be much leſg 
than would fall to his thare by a direct tax 


NOTE [A] p. 183. 


We aſked Mr, M*Farlane if he would permit the office to 
be kept in his houſe, if general Nevil ſhould be the officer; 
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ke anfwered, that if he was the officer, he was perſonally fe 
obnoxions to the people, that it would be more prudent for 
him to keep it for ſome time in Pittſburgh, where the garriſon 
vas; but that any perſon not equally obnoxious might open 
an office with ſafcty in any part of the country, We did not 
mention general Nevil's name to the Preſident. 
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